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Foreword 
Bric. Gen. Eocar T. Cotiins, Commandant, The Infantry School 


- Infantry School is the center 


of the Infantry training of the 


Amy. It was estab- 
lished as a result of 
the experiences and 
lessons had and 
learned in the World 
War, which demon- 
strated conclusively 
that modern warfare 
demands but one kind 
of infantry—good in- 
fantry—and that the 
infantry soldier and 
iiicer must be thor- 
mghly trained. 

The mission of the 
hool is to train com- 
ttent leaders of In- 
antry units from the 
platoon to the brigade 





BRIG. GEN. EDGAR T. COLLINS 


conveying its instruction are the most 
efficient that can be devised. Every 
subject is taught by 
the applicatory meth- 
od, where the students 
acquire correct prin- 
ciples by means of 
conferences, lectures, 
and demonstrations, 
observe the correct 
application of those 
principles to concrete 
problems by trained 
demonstration troops, 
and then actually ap- 
ply the principles 
themselves. More 
than 70 per cent of 
the work is practical, 
much of it being out 
of doors. 


Commandant, The Infantry School 


md to provide in- After a careful sur- 
tructors for the Infantry of all com- vey of the methods and scope of its in- 
ments of the Army. struction and the magnitude and vari- 
In carrying out its mission, the ety of its installations and facilities, a 
hool presents seven courses, varying former Secretary of War, the late Hon. 
M length from a one month’s special John W. Weeks, said: “We have set up 
urse for newly appointed brigadier at Fort Benning the greatest School of 
enerals of the Regular Army, who are Arms in the World, bar none.” In the 
0 be assigned to Infantry commands, common task of preparation for the na- 
0 the two full-term courses of nine tional defense, The Infantry School 
honths’ duration, which run from Sep- plays a vitally important rdéle, and it is 
ember to May. laboring earnestly to meet and dis- 
The methods used by the School in charge its great responsibilities. 





The Infantry School 


Lizut. Cor. G. C. Marsuatt, Jr., Infantry, Assistant Commandant 


HE INFANTRY SCHOOL is a 

school of fire. The réle of infantry 
in battle makes it also, in effect, the 
basic tactical school for the Army. 
Whatever developments may come in 
aviation, mechanical transport, artil- 
lery, communications or what not, bat- 
tles will be based primarily on the in- 
fantry battalions. Novel methods may 
be employed to demoralize or inflict 
damage on an enemy, but it is the in- 
fantry battalion we must depend upon 
for the final advance into the hostile 
positions to secure the victory. Swift 
moving tanks, the rapid deployment of 
motorized units, assaults from the air, 
gas, and smoke screens merely compli- 
cate the problem for the infantry. 
They do not solve it. 

In this situation the School strives 
to provide officers with a very prac- 
tical conception of their war problem, 
the most efficient methods for handling 
the many infantry weapons, and the 
most effective methods for controlling, 
leading, and supplying infantry units 
in the rapidly changing and somewhat 


chaotic conditions assumed to be por. 
mal to future battlefields. The School 
endeavors to insure that our Infantry. 
men, in the future, will be led expedi. 
tiously to the most favorable positions 
from which to employ their weapons 
without suffering prohibitive casual 
ties, and in a condition of physical 
state and morale to close with the ep- 
emy, assisted by the coordinated fire 
of their own weapons and those of the 
supporting arms. The problem is one 
of exceeding difficulty, more so, it is 
believed, than that of any other com- 
batant arm. The School strives to de- 
velop the most simple and, therefor 
the most practical methods for manev- 
vering and fighting infantry battalion: 
in coordination with the 
arms. This is not an easy task, espe 
cially in the present highly speculative 
period as to the probable character oi 
future wars and battlefields, which 
productive of a tendency to forget tha 
the ultimate problem of fighting armies 
is to launch the infantry successfully 
in the final assault. 


supporting 








The 24th Infantry Glee Club 


HE 24th Infantry Glee Club was so well received 

in a recent program broadcast from W. A. P. I. at 
Auburn, Alabama, that it was asked to repeat. 

The glee club, directed by Capt. W. W. Jenna, and 

the band, headed by W. O. Robert B. Tresville, accepted 


the invitation. 


They rendered a mixed program of 
specially selected numbers . 











Fort Benning, the Home of the 
Infantry School 


LigUTENANT Coronet A. B. Warrietp, Q. M. C. 


ONG before the entry of the United 
¥ States into the World War in 1917 
the need of a training center for infan- 
try had been recognized in the War 
| Appropriations had not 
heen available. The World War em- 
nhasized the necessity for such a train- 
ing center and made the necessary 
funds available. 

The first steps toward selecting a 
location for the Infantry School were 
taken in June, 1917. Between that 
time and September, 1918, a large 
were considered. 
a number of special re- 
quirements to be eonsidered in addi- 
tion to the customary features neces- 
sary in a camp site. Climatic condi- 
tions should be such as to permit of 
ininterrupted instruction for as large 
a portion of the year as possible; 
there must be a large and varied ter- 
rain on a ground of comparatively 
small value and with as few inhabi- 
tants as possible; the location should 
ve near a center of population with 
equate railroad facilities. 

Some nine boards considered the 
‘ubject. In the report of every board 

ocation near Columbus, Ga., was 
filher first or near the top. The final 
‘election sifted down to a decision be- 
‘ween the site at Columbus and a loca- 

on at or near Fayetteville, N. C. 
The final board which convened in 
‘eptember, 1918, located the Infantry 
chool at Columbus. It might be well 
‘© note that, while other Army schools 
‘uring their careers have had many 


Departme nt. 


number of sites 


There wert 


‘ 


namés, there has been only one name 
for the Infantry training center; it has 
always been “The Infantry School.” 
The Infantry School reservation as 
it stands today covers about 97,000 
acres, with a varied terrain suitable 
for infantry training. To this reserva- 
tion were moved the Small Arms Fir- 
ing School from Camp Perry, Ohio, the 
Mechanical Gun School from Camp 
Hancock, Georgia, and the School of 
Musketry from Fort Sill, Oklahoma; 
and for the first time in the history of 
our army there was established an all- 
Infantry training center. Here was 
laid the foundation of a plan of pro- 
gressive training, which is the guide to 
the development of all Infantry troops. 
The original cantonment site selected 
was to be located about 5 miles east of 
Columbus. The final report on the 
subject endorsed a tract of land about 
9 miles south of Columbus on what 
was known as Lumpkin Road, bounded 
on the north by Upatoi Creek and on 
the west by the Chattahoochee River. 
The report was approved by the War 
Department and the main site of the 
Infantry School changed to the new lo- 
cation. Authority was given to the 
commandant of the Infantry School to 
locate the lines of the reservation. The 
cantonment site was finally approved, 
and the reservation lines were deter- 
mined as of the date November 2, 1918. 
Although existing at the present 
time solely as a location for the In- 
fantry School, the reservation was 


christened Camp Benning, and was so 
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called until by War Department order 
in February, 1922, it was officially 
designated Fort Benning. It bears the 
name of a distinguished confederate 
soldier, a resident of Columbus, Geor- 
gia, a man of noble service and en- 
deavor. 

Fort Benning is situated in unusually 
healthful surroundings. The garrison 
proper is on a large plateau on the 
ast bank of the Chattahoochee River. 
It has an elevation of from 300 to 400 
feet. It slopes gently to the river on 
the west and south. The soil is red 
clay with an ample mixture of sand, 
which insures rapid absorption after 
the frequent rains. The summers are 
hot, but are tempered by an almost 
constant southwest wind. The winters 
are mild, with little cold weather. The 
mean temperature ranges from 46.7° 
F. in January to 83.8° in August. 

The principal resource of the reserva- 
tion is a yellow pine forest. The tim- 
ber covers approximately 40,000 acres. 
There is also considerable valuable 
hardwood timber. The agricultural re- 
source is unlimited and the command 
has taken advantage of this feature as 
far as practicable. Unit commanders 
have established gardens that are pro- 
ductive throughout the year. Grazing 
is excellent. Government animals are 
grazed during the summer months in 
the rich Chattahoochee bottom west of 
the garrison proper. This bottom con- 
tains more than 1,000 acres, with arte- 
sian wells that furnish excellent water. 

The streams on the reservation 
abound in fish. The propagation of 
fish is being advanced by building dams 
and restocking with thousands of small 
fish obtained from the government 
hatchery at Warm Springs, Ga. Wild 
game is plentiful throughout the 
97,000 acres, and hunting furnishes 


Se 


wonderful recreation and sport for jp. 
dividuals and groups. 


THE PAST 


Under the original plans, the Wa; 
Department authorized the purchas 
of some 115,000 acres at an approxi- 
mate cost of $3,600,000. Accomm. 
dations were to be provided for 24,09 
troops. Unfortunately for Fort Bep- 
ning this building program did not get 
under way until shortly before the 
Armistice. The construction plans and 
appropriations for Fort Benning were 
then cut to accommodate some 10,00 
men, and in January, 1919, a further 
cut was made so as to provide for 
about 5,000 men. The area to be pur- 
chased was reduced from 115,000 to 
97,000 acres. The final approval oj 
the present plan of Fort Benning was 
made on March 8, 1919. The cost of 
the land, which was purchased from 
some one hundred different owners, was 
reduced to about $3,000,000, with s 
final cost for construction of betweer 
$9,000,000 and $12,000,000. 

In June, 1919, there was another 
check in the development of Fort Ben- 
ning. The War Department directed 
that all purchase of real estate and 
construction work cease. For nine 
months the fate of Fort Benning hung 
in the balance, and it was only aiter 
great efforts on the part of the Infantry 
and citizens of Columbus that the bat- 
tle for the survival of Fort Benning 
was won. From that time construction 
went steadily ahead. There was and 
is a shortage of quarters, which officers 
and troops have solved in many !- 
stances by constructing their own. 

After the completion of the fram 
construction in the spring of 1921, " 
was decided that all future constructio! 
should be of brick, steel, or concie" 
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HEADQUARTERS, THE INFANTRY SCHOOL 
Completed June 30, 1925 


that gradually the frame buildings 
use should be replaced by permanent 
structures. The first appropriations 
lor permanent buildings, except a brick 
ervice club constructed by the War 
Camp Community Service of Colum- 
bus, were made in April, 1921. From 
time to the early part of 1923 
some $750,000 was spent on permanent 
buildings, including fifty sets of brick 
ficers’ quarters, ten sets of brick non- 
ommissioned officers’ quarters, and 
permanent quartermaster warehouses. 
THE PRESENT 
This phase may be very well taken 
as beginning with May 24, 1924, when 
first spadeful of earth was turned 
‘or the Recreation Center Project. 
This project included the construction 
o1 The Doughboy Stadium, Gowdy 
Field, the Post Swimming Pool, and 
the Main Post’ Theater, all of which 
are covered elsewhere in this issue. 
The 29th Infantry Cuartel Bar- 





racks, five sections of which have been 
completed to date, are the largest and 
most important single permanent struc- 
ture built at Fort Benning since its 
establishment. These barracks are 
three stories high, with four stories in 
the towers. The building when com- 
pleted will be approximately % mile 
long, and 50 feet wide, and will sur- 
round approximately an entire square. 
There will be a central open court, with 
half of one side open for ventilation. 
The construction is reinforced con- 
crete frame of the beam and slab type. 
The outside wall of the first story is of 
brick laid in cement. The second and 
third stories are stuccoed with white 
cement mortar. A 12-foot porch on the 
first, second and third floors extends 
entirely around the interior court of 
the building, making an ideal place 
for recreation and rest, without being 
visible from the street. The heating 
system is hot water supplied from a 
central heating plant. This heating 
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plant also furnishes all of the domestic 
hot water in use. 





SIGNAL CORPS PHOTO 


THE NEW STATION HOSPITAL 
Occupied in May, 1925 


The barracks, when completed, will 
house a two-battalion war-strength in- 
fantry regiment under one roof. The 
entire building is devoted to housing 
and caring for enlisted men, with the 
exception of the center of the section 
on the east side. This section is the 
administrative portion of the building 
and consists of accommodations for a 
regimental commanding officer and his 
staff, with rooms for court martial, as- 
sembly, records, and clerical force. 
The building when completed will have 
cost approximately $1,425,000, and 
have taken three years for the actual 
construction work. 

The Post Hospital is a modern build- 
ing with a capacity of 102 beds. The 
building is of hollow tile, finished with 
stucco and red Spanish tile roofing. It 
is heated from a central heating plant 
by hot water. It has, in addition, a 
modernly equipped laboratory build- 
ing. The total cost for the two build- 
ings was $250,000. The hospital is 
most satisfactory and a great improve- 
ment over the old cantonment type, ex- 
cept that it has not a sufficient bed 
capacity. This condition will be reme- 
































i, 
died in the very near future by the ad 
dition of two wings. 

The Post Laundry occupies one oj 
the first permanent buildings to be cop. 
structed, on which operations began op 
April 1, 1922. The Laundry prides jt. 
self on its reputation for excellent work 
and uninterrupted operation; it has not 
had a single shut-down during the six 
years of operation. 

The Army Field Printing Plant is 
equipped for two-color work and fo: 
almost any kind of job printing. The 
bulk of its output goes to the Aca- 
demic Department in the form of in- 
structional pamphlets and _ special 
forms. It also serves the entire lV 
Corps Area, including the R. 0. T. ¢ 
and C. M. T. C. activities. It orig 
inated in the printing plant that the 
Infantry School brought from Fort Si! 
in 1919. Enlisted printers receive such 
excellent training that they rarely re- 
enlist, finding more profitable positions 
in commercial plants. An interesting 
possession of the printing plant is th 
linotype that was carried by President 
Wilson to Versailles in 1918 and used 
to set the type for the peace treaty 

A Post Bakery, one of the best in 
the Army, has been erected from sal- 
vaged material and lumber cut on th 
reservation, at a cost of less than 
$10,000. This building has been ap- 
praised as worth more than $50,000 

In addition to the 


above, many 





THE BAKERY 
Completed and occupied February 15, 1927 
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ent and semi-permanent 
been erected, to-wit: a 
brick and hollow tile Signal Corps 
building with slate roof; a headquar- 
tors building reconstructed from an old 
dsirs building, with a brick addition; 
, sasoline and oil-filling station of sal- 
i i tile with slate roof; an excel- 
lent veterinary hospital, corral, and 
listed men’s barracks; a brick school 
building; machine shops; an 
ngine round house; post gymnasium of 
| and conerete with slate roof; 
troop barracks, particularly those of the 
oth Infantry constructed from mate- 
alvaged from Souther Air Field 
; recreation rooms and 
yess halls; garages and servants’ quar- 
ters; a post exchange and branch ex- 
changes; the Officers’ Club and hop 
room; the Polo Club; tank and artil- 
ery storage sheds; artillery gun sheds 
two greenhouses; track 
wales for weighing incoming and out- 
issue scale and 
vale house; a modern, up-to-date rail- 
id station; a brick military police 
tation at the entrance to the post, and 
len military police station on the 

lst Division Road entering the reserva- 
a steel bridge across Upatoi 
Creek, construeted of salvaged bridge 





















(Ga. 


cus, 


ind stables; 


sing material; coal 











SIGNAL CORPS PHOTO 
THE SIGNAL CORPS BUILDING 
Completed and occupied June 30, 1927 
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NEW TYPE QUARTERMASTER 
WAREHOUSES 


material; 5,400 feet of cement and 
brick sidewalks—all at an expenditure 
of close to $2,000,000.00. 

The above buildings were con- 
structed in handsome and substantial 
style by post labor, with sand and 
gravel and lumber available on the 
reservation, and from building mate- 
rial, plumbing and electrical supplies, 
roofing, doors and windows salvaged 
from Muscle Shoals, Souther Air 
Field and other wartime posts, at a 
little more than half what the cost 
would have been had they been con- 
structed by contract. For example, 
the Signal Corps office and telephone 
exchange, which cost $21,000, has an es- 
timated contract value of $40,000. 

During the past four years some 
2,000 shade trees have been trans- 
planted from the woods to the streets, 
roads, parade grounds, and quarters. 
Ivy grown from West Point seed is rap- 
idly growing over many of the perma- 
nent buildings. 

At present 11 miles of wood-stave 
water main is being replaced with a 
cast iron main, by purchase and hire 
method, at a cost of close to $100,000. 
This change will be of great permanent 
benefit to the post. 

Fort Benning proper was built on 
the site of a typical southern planta- 
tion, with no railroad 
nearer than 6 miles. 


connections 
Post personnel 
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therefore had to build a standard gauge 
line 11 miles long’ from the garrison 
proper to Fort Benning junction, where 
connection was made with the Central 
of Georgia and Seaboard Railways. In 
addition, there is a total of 27 miles 
of 60-centimeter line to permit trans- 
portation of personnel and students, 
supplies and equipment to the various 
ranges and training points on the 
reservation. 

During the early years of Fort Ben- 
ning, traffic between the Fort and Co- 
lumbus on the dirt road (a common sand 
and gravel road) was so heavy that 
the road was at times impassable; at 
other times it was overflowed with 
water and deep in mud; it was com- 
monly referred to by student officers 
as the “daily risk.” The fort and the 
city are now joined by a full-width 
concrete roadway some 9 miles long 
and transportation between the city 
and post is reasonably safe. Today, 
modern, motor driven busses are op- 
erated hourly by a civilian company 
between Columbus and Fort Benning, 
and furnish safe, modern and conven- 
ient transportation for passengers. The 
post roads are still in their original 
southern plantation condition. A mo- 
tor car for students and permanent of- 
ficers at Fort Benning is a necessity 
and not a luxury, for the distances be- 
tween activities in the post proper are 
long, muddy, and “bumpy.” 

The handling of officers’ household 
goods to and from Columbus and the 
Infantry School is one of the largest of 
the miscellaneous tasks of the quarter- 
master. Most of the student officers 
live in Columbus because there are 
not sufficient quarters on the post. 

The quartermaster property ac- 
counts, like the proverbial country store, 
exhibit everything from needles to rail- 
















































i 
way locomotives. The quartermaster 
was called upon in a recent emergeney 
to equip a 200-bed hospital war, , 
an afternoon and it was done. Ty 
“live” quartermaster 
$1,000,000 in value. 

Since the very beginning of Fy: 
Benning the quartermaster has {je 
a task of great variety. The layoy 
of the post, with its buildings scatters 
over a large area, has contributed 1 
the size of his task. All soldiers ap 
some civilians are familiar with th 
type of construction in vogue in “wr. 
time” posts and can realize something 
of the work of the quartermaster jy 
repairing plumbing and electric wir. 
ing, painting, roofing and _ screening 
buildings, repairing stoves and roof 
jacks, and the thousand and one jobs 
called for in keeping up transportation, 
roads and walks. With these jobs scat- 
tered over an area as large as that in- 
cluded in the limits of Fort Benning, 
the mere act of transportation from 
job to job is no small consideration. 

In one way the quartermaster ba: 
been aided by nature to a degree not 
enjoyed by other posts. There are nei 
beds of gravel deposit within the bou- 
daries of the reservation and an abu- 
dant stand of timber. These have been 
made available for use by the erection 
of two sawmills and gravel washers, t0 
which raw materials are delivered by 
narrow-gauge railway. Many thov- 
sands of feet of high grade lumber 
(about 1,200,000 feet in 1927) ar 
turned out in the sawmills each year, 
while the gravel pumps and grave 
washer have contributed large 4 
small gravel and washed sand in larg’ 
quantities for use in the constructiol 
of buildings and utilities. 

Each spring and summer the que! 
termaster has the task of crating ' 
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.ioment the household goods and ef- 
-. of the officers leaving the post. 
There are usually about 300 of these 
«ho move between June 1 and July 
) The cash expenditure for this pur- 
nose 18 vearly some $36,000. 
Fort Benning is the permanent sta- 
on for approximately 5,000 troops, 
omprising the 24th and 29th Regi- 
ents of Infantry, the 15th Tank Bat- 
‘lion, 83d Field Artillery Battalion, 
Company A, 7th Engineers, Company 
F Ist Gas Regiment, and the Infantry 
school Detachment, together with 
. necessary medical, technical, and 
supply personnel. With the exception 
‘the 24th Infantry and the medical, 
echnical, and supply services, the fore- 
wing organizations, through their use 
» demonstrations, teach not only the 
tactics of the Infantry but of other 
ms in cooperation with that branch. 
[he air corps troops stationed at Max- 
well Field, 100 miles away, respond to 
| requests for participation in demon- 


eney fe 
d ip 
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ceed 
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trations and other activities. 

The commandants of The Infantry 
‘chool to date have been: Col. H. E. 
Eames, Brig. Gen. (later Chief of In- 
lantry) C. 8. Farnsworth, Brig. Gen. 
later Maj. Gen.) W. H. Gordon, Brig. 
Gen. (now Maj. Gen.) Briant H. Wells, 
ind Brig. Gen. Edgar T. Collins, the 
present commandant. 

The assistant commandants 
been: Col. H. E. Eames, Col. (now 
Brig Paul B. Malone, Col. 
William M. Fassett, Col. (now Brig. 
Gen.) A. W. Bjornstad, Col. (now 
Bng. Gen.) Frank 8. Cocheu, and Lieut. 
‘ol. George C. Marshall, the present 
assistant commandant. 


have 


Gen.) 


FUTURE 
rhe future of Fort Benning from a 
“nstruction standpoint is bright. The 
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NEW TEMPORARY NONCOMMISSIONED 
OFFICERS’ QUARTERS 


approved building program contem- 
plates the expenditure of $12,000,000. 
About $3,000,000 has been spent to 
date. The remaining $9,000,000, it is 
expected, will be appropriated and 
spent over a period covering the com- 
ing ten to fifteen years. 

This contemplated permanent build- 
ing program includes the following: 
a brick academic building, containing 
the offices of the assistant comman- 
dant, class and lecture rooms, a large 
auditorium, library, museum, locker 
rooms, all with modern equipment and 
appliances; some 449 sets of officers’ 
quarters, including apartments for mar- 
ried and bachelor student officers, 
which, with 61 sets of noncommissioned 
officers’ quarters, will provide quarters 
for the entire personnel of the school, 
both permanent and student, on the 
post; a guardhouse and stockade; an 


Infantry School Headquarters office 
building, the present headquarters 


building to be the post chapel and chap- 
lain’s quarters; a print shop building; 
a modern, up-to-date children’s school; 
a new officers’ club building; brick bar- 
racks for special units and the 24th 
Infantry; buildings for the Tank School 
to be transferred to this post from 
Camp Meade; permanent stables for 
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all animals of the post; a nurses’ home; 
barracks for the medical detachment; 
a central hospital dispensary in the 
new barrack area; additional forage 
sheds; a remodeled post gymnasium; 
extensive improvements, including a 
chapel, at the post cemetery; artillery 
gun sheds and stables; a special build- 
ing for housing the personnel and 
classrooms of the Bakers’ and Cooks’ 
School; an additional modern fire sta- 
tion, with complete post fire alarm 
system; a construction program con- 
templating the expenditure of more 
than $1,000,000 for roads, walks, sew- 
ers, and drainage; garages for all of- 
ficers’ quarters; extra ordnance shops 
and warehouses; new motor transport 
shops, sheds and warehouses; additional 
quartermaster warehouses for storing 
officers’ incoming and outgoing prop- 
erty; extensive improvements and ex- 
tensions to the post water and electric 
light systems; an enlarged water filtra- 
tion plant with a concrete 1,000,000- 

































Ste, 
gallon storage reservoir; a modern con- 
crete bridge across Upatoi Creek at the 
entrance to the post. 

When the above is completed, for 
Benning, the home of the Infantry 
School, will stand as one of the mos 
modern, up-to-date army plants anj 
schools in the world. Fort Benning is 
coming into its own. The day of d- 
lapidated, unsanitary shacks, leaky 
roofs, dust, and mud is passing. a 
structors will soon be able to instruct 
and students to study in surroundings 
that are conducive to a studious state of 
mind. Ina few years the trials and trib- 
ulations of the “pioneers” at Fort Ben- 
ning will be but a memory. All those 
who have “pioneered” at Fort Benning 
deserve a permanent niche in the his- 
tory of the post and in the hearts oj 
the Infantry. In a few years the build- 
ing program will be completed and the 
troops at the School will settle down in 
the permanent buildings of an estab- 
lished post. 


moe? 








Courses for Enlisted Men 


pene axes to the popular conception of The In- 
fantry School, all courses offered there are not for 


officers. 


the end of May. 


An enlisted men’s class, composed of fifty 
noncommissioned officers of the National Guard, is 
detailed to Fort Benning every year for five months’ 
study of infantry communications and equipment. 
This course extends from the first week in January to 
In addition, the enlisted men of the 
post are detailed to the horseshoers’ school, which is 
conducted by the Academic Department. 




























E HAVE all heard of the soldier 
\ who declared with vehemence: 
“Yeh, sure, the army’s a Paradise—if 
rou enlist as an Officer’s wife!” 
Perhaps the wife herself, if pressed, 
might qualify this statement, remem- 
bering her shifting home, her constant 
i with all that this implies, her 
struggles with the family budget. But 
if her existence ever seems in any de- 
sree a paradise, it must be when she 
vts up lares and penates, bruised and 
battered from excessive transportation, 
in Fort Benning. Even the fact of not 
altogether desirable quarters, into which 
ver household goods must often go, 
sinks into relative unimportance. 
First, there is her approach through 
e rolling, wooded country that is mid- 
Usually her husband’s orders 
bring her here in late summer or early 
Elsewhere there may already 
be vegetation in deeay, but not here. 
‘ich zinnias and eannas and golden- 
slow in every garden, such clouds of 
uulti-colored butterflies! Here is crépe- 
myrtle in pink bloom along the way, 
Cherokee roses on every fence and red- 
ay bank, and feathery golden-rod 
vith no suggestion, as farther north, 
‘declining summer. Cardinals whistle 
il It were spring, and mocking-birds 
lull song seem to have no other no- 


Georgia. 


autumn. 


newcomer may, indeed, drive 
) the reservation on a day of almost 
leat, but everywhere is the 
i of china-berry trees in thick 
' glossy magnolias, of water- 

live-oaks with gray-green 
ss hanging from their great 
nd mistletoe perched in their 
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heights. Even with the smallest spark 
of aesthetic appreciation in her being, 
it must become a flame at the sight of 
the richest of backgrounds to all this 
luxuriant growth—the silky, long- 
leaved pine of Georgia that is the 
state’s contribution to the beauty of our 
country. 

She is often to see this pine during 
her stay in Benning: nowhere can she 
look, indeed, that its deep groves and 
single trees, suggestive of a Japanese 
landscape, do not serve as back-drop 
to the varied scenes of her new life. 
And when occurs the first large social 
event of the school year, the annual 
reception to new officers, the glossy pine 
is already there to welcome her. Again 
it forms a rich background, a tapestry 
of one strong color. It is realized, sud- 
denly, as a friend! 

When she enters the post gymna- 
sium to attend the opening reception, 
the Army woman sees that the plain 
wooden building no longer resembles 
a huge barn. It has been transformed 
into something else, something of real 
beauty. Not branches of pine alone, 
but a solid phalanx of tall trees com- 
pletely conceal the bare walls, and the 
pervading woodsy fragrance makes in- 
significant the remembered scent of 
Philippine ylang-ylang. A very high 
ceiling, quite proper for a gymnasium 
but without especial artistic merit for 
a social scene, comes low under festoons 
of airy Spanish moss. Colored lights 
cross the rafters, and recross. The flags 
of all nations, as well as our own regi- 
mental and company flags, show vivid- 
ly against the dark green background. 
An enormous United States flag is 
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stretched behind the receiving line, 
where wait the welcoming general in 
command, his staff, and Columbus offi- 
cials, accompanied by what in good 
old-fashioned phrase was called their 
“ladies.” Alternately, two regimental 
bands at opposite ends of the great 
give forth their best musical 
phrases for the occasion. 


room 


Officers in their conspicuously best 
uniforms, ladies in the most charming 
frocks they own, pour into the enor- 
mous building. So many of them, they 
actually fill it! To one limited in Army 
experience to our smaller garrisons, the 
whole armed force of the United States 
seems gathered together. Here and 
there, amidst so much olive-drab, the 
more colorful uniforms of the Marines 
attract the attention. The exotic figure 
of a Japanese officer may be seen, a 
Filipino, a Porto Rican, a military 
representative from the Irish Free 
State. No wonder, reflects the new- 
comer, as she and her husband fall into 
the apparently endless procession mov- 
ing slowly forward to meet and pass 
the receiving line, that this opening 
reception is for the purpose of consid- 
ering all social calls made and returned. 
Otherwise, how would one ever be able 
to conform to the fine old Army cus- 
tom? 

The long queue halts now and again 
in its progress; old friends one 
another. The more conservative and 
restrained sex confine themselves to 
shouts of delight or hearty thumps on 
uniformed shoulders, if the insignia 
thereon make it proper. Women fly into 
one another’s arms, embrace unaffect- 
edly. No ordinary this, 
where conventional reserve must be ob- 
served, but an Army reception that 
takes on the spirit and atmosphere of 
an Old Home Week. Now old joys and 


spy 


reception, 


i se 
common hardships are recalled. One 
sees this dear friend for the first time 
since the torrid days of Cebu, and that 
friend whom one wept to leaye behind 
on the frozen tundra of Fort St, \j. 
chael. An Army reception indeed. The 
uninitiated may wonder at these 
turous greetings, but the Army knows 
its own inner, tight-knit bonds whic 
transcend mere social convention. 

Past the receiving line goes the pro- 
cession, which in turn becomes an e- 
tension of the line. The neweomer is 
almost overwhelmed with the succes 
sion of strange faces, only here and 
there a familiar one. To each sucees- 
sive passer-by she repeats her ow 
name, and so many times, that finally 
it becomes a weird and unfamiliar cog- 
nomen to her own ears and she wonders 
what it is like to others. She grows 
hysterical when the facetious young 
officer shouts at her: “I am Captain 



























































Maudlin. Welcome to the Big Hand- 
Shake!” Names, printed large and 


black on cards attached to each officer's 
uniform, become a blur and a confv- 
sion, though she is only too vividly 
aware of her own spike-heeled slippers 

But at last the business and pleasure 
of meeting hundreds of one’s own Army 
family is over. The music cries out 
imperatively, and suddenly the vast 
floor is crowded with dancers. ‘0 
many, many officers... the best 
dancers in the world. . . . There is 4 
certain piquancy in the thought if one 
is young enough and endowed with 
love of rhythm. 

Outside the open door is spread 4 
canvas carpeted thickly with punget! 
pine needles, and chairs to sink into, 
and above a soft southern sky, hanging 
an incomparable moon. Mocking-birds 
singing over yonder in the big live-oak 


—how charming! The newcomer may 
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igh with content: “So this is Ben- 


Next morning she may sigh again— 
All is well if fate— 

her husband’s rank—place her in 
e brick and plaster quarters, English 
tage style, assigned to seniors. But 
t quite so well if her husband ranks 


i difference. 


ir quarters in a post still too new 
an 
rtment of beaver-board partitions, 


possess adequate housing. In 


+ 


is at all times aware of overheard 
versations, of children’s wails, of all 
nds of strange noises pressing close. 

iter all, 


SHOWS 


the family across the 
promise of congeniality; in 
y weather one could always get up 
ridge game without going out of 

steam-heat and electric cooking 
iges are not without their points; the 
nt setting for Chinese wicker and 
East Indi And if dogs are 
i homes in the apartment houses, 
nor canaries, nor goldfish. 
and beyond all, children. 


in prints, 
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THE COMMANDANT?’S QUARTERS 


Wasn’t it a man by the name of Emer- 
son who wrote that essay on “Compen- 
sation,” forced on her unwilling atten- 
Really, that old fellow 
pretty good things. 


tion at college? 
had said some 

If the newcomer settles down in one 
of the small separate dwellings, built 
with haste and rather casually in the 
varlier days of Benning, here, too, is 
test of a true Army 
sportsmanship. 


woman’s good 
The rains of Georgia, 
almost tropical in volume and violence, 
may drive right through the roof. Not 
in one place, but many. But bowls and 
pans the 
solve this problem. 
single fireplace may prove dismally in- 
adequate. A stove is set up, but how 
ugly it is! 
be it human or feline, soons discovers 
contentment. And, after all, 
delightfully private in a single set of 
quarters with fairly spacious grounds. 


from ten-cent store neatly 


In cold weather, a 
A warmed body, however, 
one is 
Musical scales here need not too sore- 


ly try a captious disposition next door, 
and proper discipline of children may 
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proceed without childless neighbors 
bringing charges of undue severity. Nor 
is the little rough cottage inartistic in 
a rustic way, nor unlovely with roses 
and honeysuckle and wistaria clamber- 
ing over walls and roof. The sandy 
soil, moreover, holds magic for vege- 
table and flower seeds. And the sun- 
sets! Even the occupants of those 
mightier quarters, for all their real linen 
closets and hot-water heat, have no 
advantage here. 

One of America’s most distinguished 
neurologists declares that self-expres- 
sion is responsible for most of our sal- 
vation, and that idleness is the mother 
of evil and a woman’s especial curse. 
Granting the truth of his latter asser- 
tion, every woman at Benning is spared 
such bane. There can be little idleness 
for the conscientious housekeeper any- 
where, unless she has means and trained 
servants and lives where soot and dust 
are not, and life at Benning does not 
encompass all these ideal conditions 
any more than elsewhere. She cannot 
run around to the corner grocery here, 
nor are post exchange, commissary, and 
bakery within the limits of a morning 
stroll in the vast expanse that is Fort 
Benning. But as any old resident will 
testify, marketing becomes a medium 
for delightful social contacts. Over the 
Florida lettuce and California arti- 
chokes, at the pie and bread counter, 
one can discuss the baby’s cold in 
anxious detail, and the fun of the last 
dinner-dance at the Columbus Country 
Club. 

Gardening, in a land where seeds 
sprout almost overnight and no month 
is without bloom, is another delight and 
another means toward avoiding the 
curse of idleness. Where soft coal is 
burned, moreover, and red dust settles 
on government mahogany, a woman’s 


















































i a 
hands may always be employed. But 
who takes her housekeeping too seri. 
ously in a climate that constantly 
tempts one out ‘of doors? The golf 
course beckons, the tennis courts and 
the polo field, baseball and football 
games, and the riding paddock leads t 
a hundred woodsy trails, not easily 
accessible except by way of a horse's 
back. , 

Who cares—much—whether book. 
shelves gather dust when one may go 
to a swimming party at the pool in the 
evening of a warm day? A long splash 
in the cool, clear water, then supper 
on a shady bank fragrant with ever. 
present pine needles—what exhilarst- 
ing fun! There are moonlit sandy 
shores of Upatoi Creek for pienies, and 
lovely secluded Harp’s Pond, and al- 
ways there are the wooded banks of the 
Chattahoochee River, celebrated by 
Sidney Lanier in his famous lyric. 

And who grieves if the Sunday roast 
is overdone, if one is delayed at a late 
hunt breakfast? After a two-hour ride 
through the reservation on drag-hunt 
or wild-cat hunt or merely a ride, a 
return to the Polo Club for the firs 
real meal of the day proves that “good 
digestion waits on appetite, and health 
on both.” No frugal breakfast this, but 
what is known generally as a “mat- 
size” meal. Calories are forgotten at the 
first whiff of coffee and bacon, while the 
vivid pink coats of gentlemen riders, 
the roaring logs in the great fireplace 
add sauce to the feast. And after 
every one has satisfied an outdoor appe- 
tite, what a burst of song echoes agains 
the rafters! Every successive break- 
fast may include “A-hunting we wil 
go” in its musical repertoire, but roar- 
ing repetition seems only to make the 
song more heart-warming. , 

The Polo Club, roomy and rustic 
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verandas and setting of 


with its ¥ 
,: pares ry. is the scene of many activi- 
ri jes, and an attractive scene. Tea 
7 ese viven here, and supper 
. dances and bridge parties all through 
. he school year. Here various card 
e jybs meet, and the Woman’s Club. The 
a decoration of its interior matches with 
a ‘he seasons—from zimnias and chry- 
3 santhemums and autumn leaves to 
k- laffodils and tulips and hyacinths. 
. Lovely, of them, but not lovelier 
he than dogwood and Judas-tree and wild 
ash vellow jessamine from the woods, nor 
pe roses and honeysuckle, that know little 
er- rest from blooming, from every yard. 
at- And always there is the picturesque 
dy dark pine to point up the scene. 
ind If we can believe that self-expression 
is responsible for most of our salva- 
the tion, then every woman at Benning is 
by sured of rescue. True, she may not 
hannel through to redemption by way 
of the political platform, as her sisters 
ate n civil life may do, but there are many 
de other outlets. The Dramatic Club, the 
un Glee Club, the Woman’s Club with its 
various activities, not to speak of a 
irs vely social passageway, give many 
- nd varied mediums for feminine self- 
It expression. 
by The Glee Club, one of the most pop- 
an- lar and pleasure-giving activities on 
the the post, may take heavy toll of time 
he rom the woman who sings. But who 
ors better than a busy mother and house- 
sce wile knows that participation in a Gil- 
ter bert Sullivan operetta makes 
pe- household trials petty and inconse- 
nst en To lift one’s voice twice a 
ak- far in the new Benning Theater and 


responsive audience of fifteen 
iundred souls is worth while. It is 
vorth the doing in itself, and it is very 
much worth the giving to one’s own 
people. It’s a nice audience, too, with 
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PERMANENT QUARTERS FOR OFFICERS 
Seventy sets have been built 


its large block of enthusiastic soldiers 
and one’s own friends, gathered togeth- 
er in parties and amiable from recent 
good dining. 

If one can act in a play, or direct 
one, or read plays competently, or fill 
the office of vice-president, there is the 
Dramatic Club. Only two years old, it 
is a real success. There is hard work 
for an active member, but for a woman 
with a flair for that kind of artistic 
expression it is thrilling work. In so 
large a community of a constantly 
changing population, some really bril- 
liant talent, professional and amateur, 
has come to light, shone—indeed even 
sometimes blazed—upon most 
and appreciative audiences. 

The prettiest of women, keyed to 
the high importance of dramatics in 
the aesthetic, cultural and social life 


eager 
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THE ROUGH-FINISHED TEMPORARY 
OFFICERS’ QUARTERS 
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of the garrison, are ready and willing 
to blot out their good looks in the tem- 
porary role of middle-aged slattern or 
farmer’s wife. Can one say more of 
the earnestness motivating this partic- 
ular form of self-expression? And if 


a male director’s voice rises rather_too . 


stridently, his commands peremptory, 
the most spirited of women have been 
known to make no retort. If, as has 
been declared, even Army women are 
undisciplined despite their habitat, then 
one sees the added value of the Dra- 
matic Club. 

Once a month plays are given, three 
one-act plays or one long play alone; 
not weak little plays, either, but those 
that have had successful runs in me- 
tropolitan theaters, and from the crea- 
tive minds of such playwrights as Bar- 
rie, Susan Glaspell, O'Neill, Golden, 
John Emerson and Anita Loos. 

Out of a small study class, formed 
in the early years of the post, a larger 
and more ambitious Fort Benning 
Woman’s Club was instituted five years 
ago. It has grown in membership and 
interest with each year, and branched 
out into various sections to appeal to 
various tastes. Belonging to a nomadic 
people, the club is made up of new 
members each year, with only a small 
number of former members; its work, 
necessarily, differs considerably from 
similar organizations in civil life. Its 
chief purpose is to provide a meeting 
place for wives of student officers liv- 
i in Columbus and the wives of the 
yermanent personnel, a place to renew 
old contacts and friendships as well as 
to make new ones. 

With a floating population, special 
programs cannot be planned in ad- 
vance. Most of them are given by lo- 
cal talent, including officers generous 
enough to brave a wholly feminine 


Sa, 
audience, although from time to time 
outsiders contribute their gifts. There 
have been memorable occasions whe, 
Frank Swinnerton, the English novel. 
ist, has lectured, Sheumas MacManys 
has told his inimitable Irish tales. and 
Agnes Gray has read her own distin. 
guished and unforgettable poetry, 

The Literature section of the club 
has proved interesting and instructive 
to many members, giving such yearly 
programs as the study of Nobel prize 
winners in literature, United States 
present-day literature from a sectional 
standpoint, and contemporary liters- 
ture in different countries of the world 
Members, declaring in all sincerity that 
death will claim them if they review 
a book in public, have not only been 
known to escape such a unique fate 
but have lived to enthusiastic appre- 
ciation and acclaim for their achieve- 
ments. 

The Home Economics section has 
proven especially helpful to younger 
women just starting out as Army wives 
and who must know how to achieve 
plentiful vitamins in the diet and yet 
leave sufficient funds in the bank for 
the negotiation of uniform English 
boots. 

The Arts and Crafts section, alive 
and not afraid of work, has brought 
more than a little beauty into homes 
where a not too elastic pay prohibits the 
services of an interior decorator. Rus- 
kin said, “One can live without pictures 
—but not so well.” It might be said 
also of the charming creations brought 
into being through the efforts of this 
particular section of the club. . 

And so through the strong practica! 
fabric of the school year are woven the 
bright, delightful threads of woman: 
activities at Benning, a year that ' 
too soon over for more than one 
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encement, the last big hop at Big- 
rville, the rasping ordeal of packing 
to move on or the more pleasant ways 
of leaving merely on vacation—all 
merge together in a final rush at the end 
of May. : 
If there is to be continued residence 
the garrison, June first brings an 
brupt change. The usual hustling 
Army post of a temperate zone is now 
transformed into one of the tropics. 
Tropical hours go into effect, with den- 
‘al engagements at six of a morning 
not unusual, nor marketing all done 
- seven. Until September, there is 
vork in the morning for officers, base- 
and golf in the afternoon, and 
toward evening swimming for every 
member of the family where the shady 
pool is of all places most popular. 
And if orders carry one away perma- 
nently from Fort Benning—as perma- 
nence goes in the constantly shifting 
seene of the Army—there are Army 
women who shake the red dust from 
their feet with a sad reluctance per- 


Comm 


haps difficult to analyze. Of what is it 
compounded, the charm of life in the 
vast reservation down by the Chatta- 
hoochee and the Upatoi? The friendly, 
serene character of the country itself, 
the genial unhurried courtesy of its in- 
habitants? Is it made of sunshine and 
roses and the songs of mocking-birds? 
Does it come from the fine spirit of 
the garrison itself, which for lack of a 
better word may be termed coopera- 
tive? For not only human beings have 
individual personalities, but Army 
garrisons too—intangible, but no less 
real. 

Wherein lies the charm, one may not 
say with exactness, but charm is there 
for almost every woman who has been 
privileged to live in Benning. And 
when she goes for the last time down 
the steep hill, crosses the bridge, passes 
through the brick portals of the reserva- 
tion, more often than not she sees the 
silky, long-leaved Georgia pine through 
suddenly misty eyes. 








The Singing 24th Infantry 


HE 24th Infantry has gained considerable fame 
throughout the South as a result of its mass sing- 


ing. 


The entire regiment of 800 men often appears before 
the Fort Benning audiences. The program is one that 
is not soon forgotten when it includes negro spiritual 


songs. 


The regimental glee club and band recently broadcast 
a radio program from Auburn, Ala. It was so well re- 
ceived that the musicians were invited to “go on the 


air” a second time. 
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WO HUNDRED and fifty Infantry 

officers assemble at Fort Benning 
during the first week in September each 
year. They come from every section of 
the country and from all of the foreign 
possessions. With a sprinkling of offi- 
cers from the other branches of the Reg- 
ular Army and the Marine Corps, they 
form the advanced and company offi- 
cers’ classes. 

For purposes of control and adminis- 
tration, these officers are organized into 
companies. The members of the ad- 
vanced class become Company A, with 
the senior officer of the class designated 
as company commander. The remain- 
der of the senior officers of the class be- 
come platoon leaders, guides and squad 
leaders. Company officers form Com- 


panies B and C, with leaders appointed 
as in Company A. 

The advanced class begins immedi- 
ately a course designed to “refresh” its 
members on infantry weapons. 
then on, they study infantry from the 


From 


broader viewpoint. They are taught 
the tactical use and possibilities of the 
infantry weapons, rather than their 
functional features. The problems deal 
with the tactics of the larger units to in- 
clude the division. A large portion of 
this class goes to the Command and 
General Staff School at the end of the 
school year. 

The company officers’ class starts 
with study of the rifle on the first day. 
After a thorough course in preliminary 
training, the class is shifted to the 100- 
target range, where its members fire 
both preliminary and record practice. 
This is followed by complete courses in 
other weapons. During a part of this 
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course, fifty members of the class pur- 
sue a sub-course, in communications 
In all courses involving technique this 
class is thoroughly trained in the acty) 
manipulation and firing of guns, or jy 
the actual handling of equipment, to 
the end that the officers may have , 
knowledge of the minute and mechanics) 
details. During the last three months of 
the course this class is occupied with 
the study of tactics; the officers then ap- 
ply to the solution of tactical and sup- 
ply problems the technique that they 
have already learned. 

Throughout the year general and «- 
nior field officers report for refresher 
courses. The School aims to acquaint 
such officers with the methods of in- 
struction employed by the School, show 
them the latest developments in weap- 
ons, and give them an insight into what 
is being taught the members of the reg- 
ular classes. On the whole, this amounts 
to giving these commanders a good idea 
of what to expect of graduates of the 
School who join their commands. 

A field officers’ class, composed oi 
officers of the National Guard and Re- 
serve Corps, pursues a six-weeks cours 
which begins the week after the Chris- 
mas holidays. This course consists | 
a short study of infantry weapons, !0- 
lowed by a thorough course in tactits 
and supply. 

The company officers of the Nationa 
Guard and Reserve Corps, usually | 
the number of 160, report about March! 
They remain at the school for the be 
ance of the school year. This class ® 
divided into two companies, E and ! 
The first named is the larger and is cot 
posed of the officers who are designate? 
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.. tudy rifle company weapons. The 
' any has those officers who 
are interested in the study of machine 
~ps and howitzer company weapons. 
” The three classes at the School pres- 
ent at the end of the school year are 
ined for two weeks of maneuvers. 
The maneuvers consist of four two-day 
‘errain exercises, With command posts 
n actual operation and the officers of 
‘he classes placed in the positions of 
ommanders and staff officers. The 
problems are so drawn as to bind to- 
vether in the minds of the officers what 
thev studied during the year. The in- 
<ructors perform the duties of umpires. 
The Infantry School has become 
known throughout the Service for its 
excellent methods of instruction. It 
follows the accepted system of impart- 
y instruction: first, explanation, fol- 
demonstrations, practical 
work on the part of student officers, and, 
finally, tests that are designed to crys- 
tallize the whole subject. These exami- 
varied. Some take the 
form of “county fair” exhibits, at which 
the student officer must note and report 
errors in certain performances. Other 
for written papers. Then 
there is the solution of technical prob- 
lems on the ground, with the troops rep- 
resented or outlined. Finally, in some 
subjects a combination of two or more 
of these types is used. 


other ct ym} 


lowed by 


nauions are 


Papers returned to student. officers 
iave only two markings, “satisfactory” 
' “unsatisfactory.” This eliminates 
The 
ss does not divide itself unconsciously 
ito groups who rate “A” and those who 

The net result is that the 
the School have an admirable 
‘pirit of helpfulness, entirely free of any 
oi the disadvantages of tense competi- 


flor 


indue competition for “tenths.” 


CLASSes at 


The School is organized into sections, 
with each section charged with the in- 
struction in groups of subjects. The 
table which follows gives a view of the 
organization of the academic depart- 
ment, together with the subjects as- 
signed each section and the instructors 
on duty in each. 


Assistant Commandant-—Lieut. Col. G. C. 
Marshall, Jr., Inf. 

Secretary—Major C. P. Hall, Inf. 

Assistant Secretary—Capt. F. H. Partridge, 
Inf. 

Property Officer, Academic Department— 
Capt. W. T. Scott, 24th Inf. 


LIAISON OFFICERS 


The Command and General Staff School— 
Lieut. Col. J. R. Brewer, Inf. 

The Quartermaster Corps School—Major C. 
R. Huebner, Inf. 

The Medical Field Service School—Major 
M. C. Stayer, M. C. 

The Engineer School—Lieut. Col. P. 8. Bond, 
C. E. 

The Signal School—Capt. R. A. W. Pearson, 

Inf. 

Chemical-Warfare School—\st 

J. H. Becque, C. W. 8. 

The Cavalry School—Major H. J. M. Smith, 
Cav. 

The Field Artillery School—Major H. E. 
Marr, F. A. 

The Coast Artillery 
Wharton, Inf. 

The Tank School—Capt. S. E. Brett, Inf. 

The Air Corps Tactical School—ist Lieut. D. 
L. Hardee, Inf. 


The Lieut. 


School—Capt. J. 


FIRST SECTION 
(TACTICS) 


Chief of Section—Lieut. Col. J. R. Brewer, 
Inf. 

Section Secretary—Major G. L. 
Inf. 

Committee A (Offensive combat of all in- 
fantry units, squad to reinforced brigade, 
both inclusive; small wars.and punitive ex- 
peditions; river crossings; combat in woods; 
capture and occupation of towns; tanks; ad- 
vanced guard; combat principles applied to 
reduced-strength organizations): Lieut. Col. 


Febiger, 
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R. W. Kingman, Inf.; Major C. B. Rucker, 
Inf.; Major G. R. Cook, Inf.; Major N. 
Randolph, Inf.; Capt. S. E. Brett, Inf.; Capt. 
E. M. Almond, Inf.; Capt. C. L. Bolte, Inf. 

Committee B (Defensive combat of all in- 
fantry units, squad to reinforced brigade, 
both inclusive; outposts; position in readi- 
ness; withdrawal; rear guard; flank guard; 
convoys; relief of front-line units): Major 
M. E. Spalding, Inf.; Major R. A. Hill, Inf.; 
Major W. L. Roberts, Inf.; Major J. L. Brad- 
ley, Inf.; Major C. W. Ryder, Inf.; Major 
B. G. Ferris, Inf.; Major T. Fox, Inf. 

Committee C (Field artillery; cavalry; air 
corps; scouting and patrolling; estimate of the 
situation; solution of map problems; prepa- 
ration and use of tactical exercises): Major 
C. P. Titus, Inf.; Major H. E. Marr, F. A.; 
Major H. J. M. Smith, Cav.; Major G. L. 
Febiger, Inf.; 1st Lieut. D. L. Hardee, Inf. 

All committees assisted by the following 
specialists in auxiliary arms: Major H. E. 
Marr, F. A.; Major H. J. M. Smith, Cav.; 
Capt. S. E. Brett, Inf. (tanks); 1st Lieut. D. 
L. Hardee, Inf. (air corps); Ist Lieut. J. H. 
Becque, C. W. 8S. 


SECOND SECTION 


(ORGANIZATION ; COMMAND, STAFF AND LOGIS- 
TICS ; FIELD ENGINEERING; TOPOGRAPHY; SIGNAL 
COM MUNICATION ) 


Chief of Section—Lieut. Col. P. 8S. Bond, 
C. E. 

Section Exeeutive—Lieut. Col. A. E. Ah- 
rends, Inf. 

Section Secretary—Capt. R. P. Cook, Inf. 

Committee D (Organization of infantry 
units; command, staff, and logistics, includ- 
ing the infantry commander and his staff, 
combat orders, combat intelligence, supply, 
medical service, and troop movements): Ma- 
jor E. F. Rice, Inf.; Major G. F. N. Dailey, 
Inf.; Major D. 8. Wilson, Inf.; Major M. C. 
Stayer, M. C.; Major C. R. Huebner, Inf.; 
Major W. G. Livesay, Inf.; Capt. R. P. Cook, 
Inf.; Capt. N. M. Walker, Inf. 

Committee E (Map reading, aerial photo- 
graphs, and sketching; field engineering; or- 
ganization and duties of engineer troops): 
Lieut. Col. P. S. Bond, C. E.; Capt. B. B. 
McMahon, Inf. 

Committee F (Signal commmunication) : 
Capt. R. A. W. Pearson, Inf.; Capt. F. O. 
Schmidt, 24th Inf.; Capt. E. L. Rice, Inf.; 
Capt. J. B. Sweet, Inf. 


a 


THIRD SECTION 


(INFANTRY WEAPONS, MUSKETRY, COMBAT PRic. 
TICE, PHYSICAL TRAINING, AND CHEMICAL Wy 
FARE) 


Chief of Section—Major J. H. Van Vie, 
Inf. 
Section Secretary—Capt. A. L. Jones, Ini. 

Committee on Rifle-Company Weapons, 
Physical Training, and Chemical-Warfare De. 
fense—Capt. A. P. Withers, Inf.; Capt. M. 
E. Olmstead, Inf.; Capt. W. M. Hutson, Inf: 
Capt. A. W. Jones, Inf.; Capt. B. W. Veo. 
able, Inf.; Capt. A. R. Brian, Inf.; Capt 
D. B. Hilton, Inf.; Capt. W. C. DeWare, Inf: 
Ist Lieut. J. H. Becque, C. W. §. 

Committee on Machine Guns and Howit. 
zer-Company Weapons—Capt. J. E. Dabl- 
quist, Inf.; Capt. J. L. Collins, Inf.; Capt. L, 
E. Beebe, Inf.; Capt. J. E. Wharton, Ini. 
Capt. J. K. Rice, Inf.; Capt. H. J. Collins 
Inf.; Capt. F. E. Ambrose, 24th Inf. 


FOURTH SECTION 


(TRAINING; INSTRUCTIONAL METHODS; MILI 

TARY HISTORY; PRINCIPLES OF WAR; EQUITA- 

TION ; ANIMAL MANAGEMENT AND TRANSPORTA- 

TION ; MOBILIZATION; ARMY OF THE UNITED 

STATES; CLOSE-ORDER DRILL; ADMINISTRATION; 
MESS MANAGEMENT) 


Chief of Section—Lieut. Col. P. B. Peyton 
Inf. 

Section Secretary—Capt. W. R. Graham 
Inf. 

Committee G (Training; army of the 
United States; mobilization; applied psychol- 
ogy; mess management; administration 
close-order drill; military courtesy and cu 
toms of the service)—Maj. J. D. Patch, Inf 
Major J. T. Rhett, Inf.; Capt. W. R. Gr- 
ham, Inf.; Capt. R. A. McClure, Inf. 

Committee H (Military history; Princ- 
ples of War; instructional methods and prit- 
ciples of teaching; conduct of conferences; 
public speaking; argumentation and debate 
parliamentary procedure)—Major E. = 
Lewis, Inf.; Major O. F. Lange, Inf.; Capt 
G. L. King, Inf. 

Committee L (Equitation; animal mat 
agement and transportation)—Major H. ! 
M. Smith, Cav.; Capt. R. A. MeClure, In! 
Capt. P. B. Rogers, 24th Inf.; Capt. G. 0 
Daughtry, 24th Inf.; Ist Lieut. 0. C. Mood, 
24th Inf.; 1st Lieut. A. R. C. Sander, 2 
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Inf.; Lieut Col. W. P. Hill, 7, Gas Capt. 
D. H. Mallan, V. C. 


FIFTH SECTION 
oRRESPONDENCE COURSES, PUBLICATIONS, AND 
DRAFTING) 


Preparation of correspondence courses; 
correspondence-school methods and courses; 
+ of all instructional matter, including 
training regulations, both original and re- 
vised; preparation of illustrations for instruc- 
tional purposes; general coordination of litho- 
graphic work; coordination of matter 
selected for the mailing list; review of pub- 
ications and articles of military value; 
mimeographing and distribution of all matter 
for the Academic Department. 

Chief of Section—Major R. H. Fletcher, 
Jr., Inf 

Section Secretary—Capt. W. 
Inf 


Committee M 


A. Collier, 


(Infantry correspondence 


courses)—Major J. F. Landis, Inf.; Major A. 
S. Peake, Inf.; Major J. A. Ladd, Inf.; 
Major W. J. Tack, Inf.; Major J. A. Van 
Fleet, Inf.; Capt. W. A. Collier, Inf.; Capt. 
C. W. Christenberry, Inf. 

Committee N (Edit of manuscript and re- 
view of publications referred to the section) 
—Capt. E. 8. Johnston, Inf.; Capt. C. K. 
Fales, Inf.; Capt. J. E. Cole, Jr., Inf.; Capt. 
E. B. Whisner, Inf. 

Committee O (Supervision and coordina- 
tion of drafting and lithographic work) ~ 
ist Lieut. F. H. Curtis, Inf. 


A year at The Infantry School is a 
period to be anticipated with pleasure. 
With a reasonable amount of work the 
student officer will get the information 
and knowledge that he should have, will 
do this at a place that is especially and 
almost ideally organized for the purpose, 
and will have a good time while doing it. 








Enlisted Men at Benning 


ROM the point of view of the enlisted man, Fort 

Benning is a desirable post. After a day of hard 
work, his facilities for recreation are numerous. A well- 
equipped library and Service Club, all forms of ath- 
letics, the best of moving pictures, weekly dances, as 
well as comfortable and attractive organization recrea- 
tion rooms, combine to keep him occupied and com- 
fortable. The most popular of soldier sports—boxing— 
flourishes in this Georgia post. 





The Recreation Center at Fort 
Benning 


Lizut. Cot. Paut S. Bonp, Corps of Engineers 


HE Recreation Center at Fort Ben- 
ning is something unique in the 
annals of the Army. It grew out of a 
recognition of the need of facilities for 
athletic sports and other forms of recre- 
ation as a prime factor in the upbuilding 
of the morale and efficiency of the gar- 
rison. 

It was not many years ago that foot- 
ball and baseball, our two major sports, 
were played wherever there was a flat 
piece of ground. The spectators, if they 
were lucky, sat on benches and chairs 
at the edge of the field, or else on the 
ground—often in the mud or dust. 
Movies were exhibited in an old cow- 
barn, and a “swimmin’ hole” had been 
created by building a dam in one of the 
ravines. 

The garrison cheerfully accepted these 
makeshifts, but longed for something 
better. There were no official funds to 
provide recreational facilities, nor any 
prospect of any in the near future. And 
so the Infantry determined to provide 
these things for itself, by the work of its 
own hands and money from its own 
pockets. That is not quite all the story. 
Friends of other branches helped with 
funds, and all the troops on the post, the 
Engineers and the Quartermaster, have 
done their share of the work. 

Today there exists at Fort Benning 
an athletic and recreational plant that 
affords facilities unequalled at any other 
post of the Army, save only the Military 
Academy at West Point. This plant in- 
cludes, to mention only its major items: 

The Doughboy Memorial Stadium is 
a reinforced concrete football stadium, 
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consisting of two stands and a closure at 
one end (now in process of construc. 
tion), with a seating capacity of about 
9,600. Underneath the south stand are 
housed most of the activities of the Post 
Exchange. On the walls of the stadium 
appear the coats of arms of the Regular 
Infantry regiments and other contrib- 
uting organizations. These are in col- 
ors in ovals measuring 3 by 4 feet. 

Gowdy Field is a reinforced concrete 
baseball stand, with roof, having a seat- 
ing capacity of about 3,800. Under- 
neath Gowdy Field stand is housed the 
Post Exchange garage, a large and well- 
equipped plant. Gowdy Field, with its 
encircling hedge of roses, is the most at- 
tractive baseball park in the South. 

The Post Theater is a semi-fireprooi 
structure having a seating capacity of 
about 1,500. While primarily a moving 
picture house, the new theater has a 
stage the facilities of which are unex- 
celled by those of any theater in the 
South, and by very few anywhere in the 
country. 

The Swimming Pool is a beautiful 
outdoor pool in an attractive setting 
The bottom is paved with concrete and 
sand, and is surrounded by concrete 
curb walls and sidewalks, edged by 
greenswards and parks of beautiful 
trees. The pool is provided with an im- 
pounding reservoir, whereby the water 
may be changed in the course of on 
night, at intervals of about ten days 


DOUGHBOY STADIUM 


It was on March 10, 1924, that the 
Secretary of War authorized the orgat!- 





1924 


7 
t 


The Recreation Center 
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THE DOUGHBOY STADIUM AND GOWDY FIELD 
Across the parade is the Academic Area, and in the background are the 29th Infantry Barracks 


‘ the Recreation Center. This 
authority for it to procure 
and execute the contem- 


| improvements. On May 12, 


the commandant and the assistant 


ndant, armed with pick and 


vel 


nelat 
miGa 


formally broke ground for the 

ions of the stadium. Ten days 

ral Pershing gave the project 

started the mixer, and 

first bueket of concrete into 
lations. 


t hundred-foot section of the 


tand was poured on September 


1924 


The work started before day- 
d pouring was completed at 
1., thongh the finishers who 
ing the surfaces of the stands 
intil daylight of the 17th, anx- 
tched by the officers in charge. 
practice makes perfect. When 
pouring the last section of the 
nd, the work was started at 
and completed, including 

by 3:30 p. m., in less than 
the time required for the 


? 


The stadium was put into use before 
it was quite completed. On account of a 
change of plan, the closing structures at 
the west end were not yet finished. This 
end will be closed by a central arch, 
flanked by arched walls and two ma- 
jestic towers in Spanish mission design. 
The towers will be about 38 feet square 
and 60 feet high. Mr. Ralph M. Rice, 
architect of New York City and an offi- 
cer of the World War, is the architect of 
the western facade. The work is now 
well advanced and should be completed 
during the current year. 

The Chief of Infantry dedicated the 
stadium on October 15, 1925. In the 
first game, which followed, the “Blue 
Tide” won from Oglethorpe University. 


GOWDY FIELD 


Gowdy Field Stand was started and 
proceeded concurrently with Doughboy 
Stadium. This excellent park was built 
out of savings from funds contributed 
for the stadium alone. Included in its 
up-to-date equipment is an electrically 
operated score board. 





The Recreation Center 
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WHERE THEY PLAY 


Gowdy Field was rushed to comple- 
tion ahead of the Stadium. It was ded- 
icated in a game between the cham- 
pions of the two major leagues, the 
Giants and the Senators, on March 27, 


1925. At this game, Hank Gowdy, after 


whom the field is named, was present as 


catcher for the Giants, and received a 
loving cup from the hands of the com- 
mandant. 

The cost of the Stadium and Gowdy 
Field projects, not including the roof 
which has since been added to Gowdy 
Field, and the western facade of the sta- 
dium, about $40,000.00. Their 
combined seating capacity is 13,400. 
Hence the cost per seat is about $3—the 


was 


world’s record for economy in the con- 
struction of concrete stadiums. 


THE POST THEATER 


The inception of the post theater ante- 
dates the organization of the Recreation 
Center, for the Quartermaster started 
the building in 1923. In 1925 the Rec- 
reation Center took over the uncom- 
pleted structure. The theater 
opened as a movie house in February, 
1926. Exactly two years later the great 


was 


new stage was dedicated in a double bil! 
by the Glee Club and the Dramatic 
Club. 

The new stage measures 40 by 65 feet, 
and in rear are a green room and dress- 
ing facilities of equal size. The stage 
is fully equipped to meet any demands 

The cost of the new theater, including 
the stage and equipment, was about 
$24,000, which was paid out of the earn- 
ings of the theater itself. 


THE SWIMMING POOL 


The swimming pool is the oldest and, 
in the opinion of many, the best of our 
recreational facilities. In fact it is in- 
dispensable. Without the pool, life 
would be dry indeed at Fort Benning in 
the summer time. . 

There was a swimming hole in the ra- 
vine opposite post headquarters long 
before Benning was thought of. In 
1919, Company D, 7th Engineers, con- 
structed what is now the lower dam, and 
created a swimming hole having an area 
of about 50,000 square feet, a maximum 
depth of 16 feet, and an average depth 
of about 5 feet. It was little more than 
a mud hole. Its banks were ragged and 
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.< bottom was covered with clay and 
puck. But it was a godsend to the 
cweltering inhabitants. 

he present improvements were start- 
od by the commandant in November, 
1926, and have been prosecuted with 
ynavoidable interruptions ever since. 
We now have a pool that is a joy to the 
eve and an infinite relief to scorched 
skin and overheated brain. 

The pool has an area of about 65,000 
square feet and an average depth of 
sbout 6 feet. It is entirely surrounded 
by concrete curb walls and broad side- 
walks. On one side, replacing the old 
muddy bottom, is a clear and beautiful 
sand beach over 100 yards long, about 40 
feet wide with depths from a few inches 
to5 feet. Around the rest of its perimeter 
the pool is paved with concrete wherever 

e feet of bathers can touch the bottom. 
Mudisathing of the past. At the lower 
eft corner is a semicircular basin with a 
radius of 45 feet and depths up to 3 feet 


This basin can be emptied and filled 
ith fresh water independently of the 
Opposite the children’s pool 


The 


1 
mn? 
ith POO! 


sa stand to seat 400 spectators. 
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WHERE THE DOUGHBOYS SEE THE LATEST 
IN MOTION PICTURE PRODUCTIONS 


pool has the usual equipment of wharves, 
floats and diving stands. It has 50-yard 
and 100-yard straightaway courses. 

In the valley above the pool is an im- 
pounding reservoir from which the pool 
can be filled in five hours. This insures 
frequent changes of water during the 
swimming season without interruption 
in the use of the pool. 

Further improvements that are under 
way include ornamented lanterns of Jap- 
anese design around the edge of the 
pool, a curb for the upper reservoir, a 
combined bath, tea and club house to 
open upon the larger lower dam, and an 
arched bridge spanning the pool. 
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THE FORT BENNING SWIMMING POOL 
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The cost of the late improvements to 
date is less than $5,000, and never in the 
history of the Army was an equal sum 
spent to better advantage. 


OTHER PROJECTS 


The foregoing are the major works 
accomplished by the Recreation Center 
during its four years existence. But it 
has also executed a host of minor proj- 
ects. 

Such paving as the post possesses is 
mostly the work of the Recreation Cen- 
ter. This includes roads and sidewalks 
in Block 14, the only finished area in the 
post, the roads adjacent to the Stadium 
and Gowdy Field, sidewalks in Block 15, 
and between post headquarters and the 
29th Infantry barracks, and paving 
around headquarters. 

Our hounds owe to the Recreation 
Center such comforts as they possess, 
their kennels, maternity hospitals, diet 
kitchen, - and 
grounds. 

The dam at Harp’s Pond is the work 
of Company A, 7th Engineers, as are the 


fences inclosing the 


i 
railroad to and the plant on Ups 
Creek, from which comes sand gravel for 
the Recreation Center and other esse. 
tial activities. 

The Recreation Center devised nj 
constructed the playographs for base. 
ball and football, on which the World 
Series baseball games and important 
football games are shown each season, 
This has been a feature of the athletic 
season since 1925. 

The latest activity of the Recreation 
Center is the little factory for making 
concrete Spanish roof tiles. It is ip 
operation in rear of the Quartermaster 
filling station. 

The Recreation Center is just con- 
pleting four years of intensely active 
life. Its work is far from finished, and 
it is as busily engaged as ever. It has 
enough work in sight to keep it busy 
for a long time. It has become one o/ 
Fort Benning’s time-honored  institv- 
tions. So long as there are recreational 
facilities to be provided or improved, th 
Recreation Center can be of help to the 
garrison. And that will be as long a 
there is a post at Fort Benning. 








Unusual Efficiency Trophy: 


HE 26th Infantry, Col. John F. Madden command- 
ing, has an unusual trophy for award in the annual 


competition in efficiency among the companies. 


It is 


a cup that the warrant officers and noncommissioned 
officers of the 8th Battalion, Canadian Machine Gun 
Corps, presented to the regiment for this purpose. 
Company G, 26th Infantry, Capt. H. Szilagyi com- 
manding, recently won this cup and will hold it until 


the next competition. 





Fort Benning and Columbus 


Loretto LAMAR CHAPPELL 


IFTY years ago, Sidney Lanier 
made the properties of the Chatta- 
poochee Valley the lesser theme of a 
beautiful poem. “The Song of the 
Chattahoochee,” avowing magnificent- 
ly the force of destiny, also celebrates 
Ceorgia’s loveliness. Since 
Lanier’s day, what changes have been 
wrought along the river! The chest- 
out, the oak, the walnut, the pine still 
“with flickering meaning and 
There are still reeds to sigh 
and “crystals clear or a-cloud with 
mist,” but, today, the work of man, 
also, is everywhere apparent. The 
tilled fields stretch more 
broadly than in Lanier’s time, and the 
mills to turn are far more numerous. 
There are colossal dams, changing the 
river's very character. Now, beside the 
river, 360 miles above its mouth, The 
Infantry School is building. 
Here, indeed, is a development un- 
foreseen by the poet’s age. Wonder- 
g what appeal a Lanier might find in 
the idea of The Infantry School, one 
fixes on its qualities of patriotism and 
industry and on the high purpose for 
which it was founded. The School, of 
ts kind greatest in the world, exists 
lor the training of infantry. “It is en- 
leavoring to turn out efficiently trained 
leaders of infantry so that they, in 
, May train their commands.” 


natural 


overlean 


thirsting 


thir, 


For the establishment of the School, 


the United States Government, in 1919, 
purchased 97,000 acres of land in Chat- 
‘ahoochee and Museogee counties, 
The reservation is called 
ing in honor of Brig. Gen. 
Benning of the Confederate 


Georgia 
Fort Ben 
Henry L 


States Army, whose home was in this 
region. 

By the work and play of the Infan- 
try School one’s thoughts are held 
chiefly to the present and the future. 
To the past one seldom turns, save in 
tracing the history of tactics or weap- 
ons. Even the land seems to concur 
in the general zest for today and to- 
morrow. Dreams of the past, if still 
they are harbored by these red hills, 
these pines and winding creeks, lie deep 
below the surface. The land, forgetful 
of older régimes, is Fort Benning’s 
own. So one thinks until on an after- 
noon of spring the toe of his boot un- 
covers an arrowhead. Then the an- 
cient time awakes to glimmer fleet- 
ingly in the forest. 

Two hundred years ago these forests 
were the hunting grounds of the war- 
like Muscogee Indians, who came here 
from Mexico and, in time, dominated 
the older tribes of the Chattahoochee 
Valley. The Muscogees became lead- 
ers of a great confederacy of Indian 
tribes, called by the white men the 
Creek Nation. 

Among the important Creek commu- 
nities of the lower Chattahoochee Val- 
ley was Kawita, or Coweta, # war town 
on the right bank of the river, now in 
the state of Alabama and 21% miles be- 
low Fort Mitchell. Across the stream, 
somewhere on what is now the military 
reservation of Fort Benning, was an- 
other populous town, Kasihta. Apatai, 
now called Upatoi, was located on the 
creek of that name. 

During the eighteenth century, even 
before the birth of the English pro- 
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prietary province of Georgia, the In- 
dians along the Chattahoochee had 
contact with the Pale Faces. From the 
English colony of South Carolina and 
from the French settlements at Mobile 
and New Orleans, white men occasion- 
ally came on missions of trade or ex- 
ploration. Eventually there were ru- 
mors, telling of the settlement by the 
English of Yamacraw Bluff on the Sa- 
vannah River. A _ representative of 
these first white Georgians came to the 
Lower Creeks in assembly at Coweta 
during the summer of 1739. Gen. 
James Oglethorpe, with an official es- 
cort, arrived to seek the friendship of 
the Creek Indians. Abiding here for 
several weeks, General Oglethorpe vis- 
ited all the Indian towns of the region. 

In the years that followed, the Eng- 
lish, having secured for themselves 
Georgia’s Atlantic seaboard, began 
slowly to push westward into the wil- 
derness. Every few years the In- 
dians were persuaded to sign a treaty, 
surrendering land to the white people. 
By 1804, European civilization had ex- 
panded in successive waves first to the 
Ogeechee River, then to the Oconee, 
and to the Ocmulgee. Still the Lower 
Creeks held the valleys of the Flint 
and the Chattahoochee. 

The latter river had, in 1802, become 
the western boundary of Georgia, her 
claims to the country, lying between 
the Chattahoochee and the Mississippi, 
having been ceded to the National 
Government. In return the United 
States paid $1,250,000 and agreed to 
extinguish, as soon as possible, all In- 
dian titles to lands in Georgia. Hence- 
forth the Creeks dwelt there on suf- 
ferance, aware that their towns along 
the western rivers soon would be ef- 
faced. 

In 1821, the westward march of the 
white settlers was continued. During 


et 
-_ year the State of Georgia acqui 
rom the Indians all the lands lying 
between the Ocmulgee and the Flint 
Rivers. The Indians of the Chats. 
hoochee Valley marked the advance, 
and, with grim foreboding, seemed {p 
brace themselves to hold the torn 
Kasihta and Upatoi. 

Racial animosities were f 
however, when in 1825 General Lafay. 
ette passed through Georgia. Chiefs 
of the Lower Creeks joined with the 
white settlers in welcoming the great 
man. Journeying through Georgia, he 
followed the old Federal Road, passed 
over the present site of Fort Benning. 
and left the state by a river crossing 
which led to Fort Mitchell, Alabama 

During 1825, the Treaty of Indian 
Spring was signed, depriving the Lower 
Creeks of their last foothold within the 
present limits of the State of Georgia 
After a vain struggle they acceded to 
the terms of the treaty. 

The removal of the Indians to the 
right bank of the river and the survey 
of the new tract were quickly accom- 
plished. Settlers began to pour into 
the Chattahoochee Valley, obtaining 
lands from the state through a lottery 
system then in use. Meanwhile, oi- 
ficials of the state observed with great 
interest the neighborhood of Cowets 
Falls. Noting that this was the head 
of navigation from the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, and that here were good crossing: 
of the river, they ordained that on the 
Coweta Reserve a trading town should 
stand. In December, 1827, a commis 
sion was appointed to select the exact 
site and to divide it into lots, whic 
were later sold by the state. 

This was the beginning of Columbus 
Ga., 9 miles north of Fort Benning. 

When a little frontier town of the 
'30’s, Columbus had hard struggles with 
the elements, with the lawlessness © 
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fay- 
uiefs 

the 
Treat 
\, he 


sing ertain of its inhabitants, and with the 
the Chattahoochee 
elt many hundreds of redskins, com- 


ama Indian Across 


ower sing the Creek Nation. In 1832 their 
1 the signed a treaty with the 
rgia United States. Its terms required that 
d to Creek Indians relinquish their 


Alabama, and that within 
the five years, following the treaty date, 
rvey they move to lands reserved for them 
-om- est of the Mississippi. After the year 
into 1832 the Indians regarded the treaty 

disaffection. Sullenly 
ful of the white man’s encroach- 
ments, they directed their wrath against 


mes in 


With increasing 


Aery esent 


reat the people of Columbus and its vicinity 
wela nd committed many deeds of violence. 
head The f 


the fighting that ensued is called the 
Creek War of 1836. 

In February, 1836, occurred the bat- 
tle of Hitchiti near the mouth of the 


ould Upatoi Creek on the present site of 
mis- Fort Benning. The place was called 
mat Ferry. Here twenty-two 
hi white men were opposed by a force of 
‘orty Indians, armed with rifles. Two 
bus vhite men were killed and two were 
wounded before the Indians withdrew 
ross the Chattahoochee. 
wit TI 


he defense of Columbus at first de- 
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pended upon its militia, the Columbus 
Guards, organized in 1835, and other 
companies. The local garrison 
reinforced by companies 
from other sections of the state, and 
by United States troops, commanded 
by Brig. Gen. Winfield Scott. The 
town suddenly teemed with life. Num- 
bers of families who had had the hardi- 
hood to establish homes within the 
Creek Nation now fled to Columbus 
for protection. Here, too, came cer- 
tain friendly Indians, the chiefs, Paddy 
Carr and Ben Marshall, and others, 
who rendered valuable service to the 
military commanders. 

A number of small engagements oc- 
curred, and the Indians also manifested 
their fury by attacking stage-coaches, 
by firing upon river steamers, by burn- 
ing farmhouses and murdering the in- 
mates. 

During June a force of 800 men un- 
der Maj. Gen. Thomas 8. Jessup moved 
vastward from Tuskegee, Ala., scour- 
ing the enemy’s country as they ad- 
vanced. Georgia troops, commanded 
by Maj. Gen. J. W. A. Sanford, 
marched down the Chattahoochee to 
cooperate with the Alabama army. The 


was 


soon sent 
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Indians, thus penned between two 
armies, emerged from their coverts in 
swamp and forest and surrendered in 
large numbers. Others, still defiant, 
attempted to escape to Florida. Be- 
fore the last days of summer, the Creek 
war had ended, and soon all the In- 
dians of Alabama were removed to the 
distant west. 

The martial spirit did not again per- 
vade Columbus until June, 1846, when 
the companies composing the regiment 
of Georgia Volunteers assembled here 
and, prior to their departure for the 
battlefields of Mexico, were reviewed 
by Gov. G. W. Crawford. 

In the ’40’s and ’50’s Columbus en- 
joyed a régime of dignity and beauty. 
The population consisted chiefly of the 
descendants of those Virginians and 
Carolinians who, in years past, had 
made middle Georgia a charming and 
cultured community. As is the wont 
of exiles, they established in their new 
home a life closely similar to that 
which they had abandoned. The homes 
in Columbus and the plantations 
nearby resembled in appearance and at- 
mosphere those of Columbia, Hancock, 
Putnam and Baldwin counties; and 
these, in turn, had been patterned after 
the homes of Virginia and North and 
South Carolina. 

Ante-bellum Columbus supported 
three newspapers. Steamboats from 
the Gulf of Mexico ascended the river 
regularly. Stage lines reached toward 
Macon, Newnan, and Montgomery, and 
in 1851 a railroad was constructed to 
touch Columbus. The manufacture of 
cotton cloth was an important indus- 
try, five mills having been established 
before the year 1861. The Rev. 
Thomas 8. Goulding’s School for Boys 
and Sladeville Hall for Girls were pop- 
ular institutions of learning. Young 


ttc. 
ladies were sent to Madame Lefebvre's 
school in Richmond, Va., or to the 
academy established by the Moravians 
in Salem, N. C. Many of the young 
men attended Franklin College jn Ath. 
ens, Ga. 

Doubtless in those days the childrey 
of planters, diligently studying the 
pianoforte, were quite nonplussed whey 
they heard the playing of Blind Tom, 
whose music far surpassed their ow, 
When calling on his friends, Gen. James 
Bethune, owner of the colored boy, 
sometimes brought Tom along in the 
carriage, and many households heard 
with enjoyment and awe the perforn- 
ance of this prodigy. 

Miss Augusta Jane Evans, still ip 
her teens, was writing romances, the 
product of a remarkable imagination, 
strengthened during long hours of read- 
ing in her father’s library. She was 
born at her grandfather’s home, the old 
Howard place, still standing on Wild 
wood Drive and now owned by the 
Garrard family. While Augusta was 
yet a child the Evans family moved to 
Texas, then to Mobile, Ala., but the 
young author often returned to Co- 
lumbus to visit her aunt, Mrs. Seaborn 
Jones, at the beautiful place which the 
present generation knows as St. Elmo 

At Torch Hill, a plantation home 
just south of Columbus, Francis Orray 
Ticknor, physician and poet, wrote 
verses of distinction and charm. The 
site of his home now lies within Fort 
Benning’s limits. He was an excellent 
flutist, and usually chose to make mv- 
sie while he rode on horseback throug! 
these woodlands. The flute notes 
mingling with ‘song of birds, warned 
his patients of the doctor's approa. 

The refinements and prosperity © 
this era were dissipated by the cata* 
trophe of the next decade. During “ 
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War between the States, Columbus, far 
‘om the center of fighting, had, never- 
theless, an active share in the defense 
of the Confederacy. A naval iron 
vorks. an ammunition factory, small 
«ms factories, and wagon shops were 
industries operating here for the sup- 
oly of the army. The Eagle Manu- 
facturing Company produced wool jeans 
jor uniforms of the soldiers. The City 
Mills and the Empire Mills ground 
corn for men at the front. Most of 
the young men of the town and many 
of their seniors were on the firing line. 
Henry L. Benning, having forsaken his 
law practice in Columbus at the first 
J] to arms, was, in the beginning, 
colonel of the 17th Georgia, then com- 

- of the Toombs Brigade for 
He afterwards reached 
the rank of brigadier general and fre- 
quently commanded Hood’s division of 
the I Corps. In Columbus several 
hospitals, established especially to meet 
the emergency, were constantly filled 
with wounded soldiers. A Soldiers’ Aid 
Society, formed among the ladies in 
1861, became, after the war, the Me- 
norial Association and is, today, an ac- 
live organization. Upon the suggestion 
of Miss Lizzie Rutherford, a member 
of the Soldiers’ Aid Society, the first 
Memorial Day was observed April 26, 


1566. 


several months. 


Eventually, 


in the spring of 1865, 
the theater of war widened to include 
even southwest Georgia. On April 16, 
at Columbus, occurred the last battle 
of the war, and the eity was captured 
by Gen. James H. Wilson’s command. 
The years following the war were 
‘or this, as for most southern towns, a 
period of readjustment and fresh be- 
unnings. With each passing year, it 


*ecame more apparent that the Chat- 
tahooches . Ww hich, asa navigable water- 


way, had attracted the city’s founders, 
was of still greater value as a source 
of power. Industries increased rapidly, 
and Columbus became a center of cot- 
ton manufacture. 

Among the new residents who settled 
here after the war was Theodore 
O’Hara, a Kentuckian and a veteran 
of both the Mexican War and the War 
between the States. His poem, “The 
Bivouac of the Dead,” is well known 
to military men the world over. To- 
day its verses, appearing singly on tab- 
lets erected in Arlington’s green ways, 
add to the peace of that beautiful 
cemetery. O’Hara’s sojourn in Colum- 
bus, though brief, is a cherished mem- 
ory here. 

Many of the religious and educa- 
tional institutions and many of the 
commercial and industrial enterprises 
that now contribute to the well-being 
and prosperity of Columbus were or- 
ganized during the post-bellum period. 
The growth of the town has been con- 
tinuous. Of modern events, the World 
War left the deepest mark on the spirit 
of the people. The establishment 
nearby of The Infantry School has ma- 
terially affected the city’s development. 

Here, today, are found forty-eight 
churches, representing twelve denomi- 
nations. The public school system, es- 
tablished in 1866, includes seventeen 
schools and offers excellent elementary 
and high school courses, as well as nor- 
mal training in kindergarten work. 
The services of the public library are 
offered both to Columbus and to Fort 
Benning. There are within the vicinity 
of the city fourteen cotton-mill com- 
panies, several having from three to five 
mills. The total number of spindles is 
480,048. The power for these and for 
many other industries is generated at 
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Se 
dams located at Bartlett’s Ferry, at there. Offering numbers of conven. 
Goat Rock, and elsewhere along the _iences, interests and diversions, Colum 
river. The population of Columbus is_ bus is a good neighbor to Fort Ben. 
about 50,000. ning. The two communities are con- 

Citizens regard the place with a _ nected by a spur line of the Centrg) of 
fondness and pride, which often are Georgia Railway, a paved road 


» aNd 4 
shared by student officers dwelling deal of friendliness. 








Graduates of the Infantry School 


(Includes class of 1928) 
| | 

Na- Horse- | Signal 

| Com- | tional | shoers’| Com- 

Re- | Ad- | pany | Guard | Basic | Course | muni- 

fresher | vanced | Officers’| and Course | for En-| cations | Totak 

| Course | Course | Course | Reserve listed | for En- 
cers’ Men | listed 
Course Men | 


General Officers, Regu- | 
lar Army. 
Infantry Officers, Regu- 
lar Army.. 
Other Branches, Regular 
Army i 
Mesias Corps Officers. 
Foreign Officers. . ; 
National Guard Officers _| 
Reserve Officers........ 


SS eee ae | 6 1,436 





Enlisted Men, Regular | 
Army... 
Enlisted Men, National 


193 | 198 





Aggregate..........| 82 | 614 | 1,486 890 51 | 193 ‘4076 

















Note: “The Besic Cc ourse was oT in 1922. 





The Infantry Board 


Coronet C. D. Roserts, Infantry, Director 


IE MOST expensive thing in the 
\rmy is the individual soldier. 
osts the Government thousands 
.rs to find him, to make the ma- 
taking care of him and 
im to fight, and for the actual 
of converting this individual 
efficient soldier. If this 
is killed the Government pays 
thousand dollars in insurance, and 
litional amounts to dependents. 
abled, the Government loses 
in him and, in addition, 
rts him and his dependents in 
or in part for the rest of his life 
ives of his dependents. The 
soldier who has the 
fight, besides being the most ex- 
» most valuable asset the 


ty 


; 
stment 


efficient 


; 
Is Uli 


s or should be com- 


posed of soldiers, not of weapons or 
machines. Leaving out of considera- 
tion for the moment their arms and 
equipment, the rifle squad of a corporal 
and seven privates represents a costly 
investment by the United States. As 
long as this squad is undisciplined and 
untrained it is merely a liability. Simi- 
larly, a trained soldier, or a trained 
unit improperly armed, equipped, or 
used, represents a tremendous economic 
waste. And conversely we may have 
infantry so trained and led as to be so 
timid and so lacking in self-reliance, so 
imbued with the dangers and difficulties 
that modern war has imposed upon it, 
that it will be worthless for aggressive 
action, and hence a liability to the Gov- 
ernment instead of an asset. 

What has all this to do with the In- 


fantry Board? To answer this ques- 
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TESTING A 142-TON TRUCK 
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The Infantry Board 





tion let us see what the Infantry Board 
is. 

It is merely an agency advisory to 
the Chief of Infantry on Infantry mat- 
ters. Specifically its purpose as stated 
by A. R. 75-10 is: 


to consider such subjects pertaining to 
Infantry as may be referred to the 
board by the Chief of Infantry, and to 
originate and submit to the Chief of 
Infantry recommendations looking to 
the improvement of the Infantry. 


The Infantry Board is not a body of 
technical experts. It can and does con- 
stantly avail itself of expert advice and 
assistance, but it must continually keep 
in mind the general principles upon 
which efficient infantry is made—disci- 
pline, aggressiveness, self-reliance, sim- 
plicity, mobility. It must consider all 
questions of arms and equipment and 
all questions of tactics and administra- 
tion in the light of those general prin- 
ciples. It must always remember that 
it is the aggressive, well-disciplined and 
well-trained soldier that is valuable in 
war—that, unless you have the soldier, 
it is useless and worse than useless to 
expect to win a modern war. Keeping 
basic principles in mind, the Infantry 
Board should be constantly seeking to 
improve the Infantry. It must not hesi- 
tate to reject new ideas, weapons or 
equipment, if they do not tend to make 
the Infantry better able to fulfill its 
mission. It is often easier to accept a 
new thing ably presented and pleaded 
for by the technician than it is to re- 
ject it. For to reject it is to lay one- 
self open to the charge of not being up 
to date and progressive. On the other 
hand, the tendency to resist change 
merely because it is change, and be- 


cause it requires mental effort (the 


hardest of all effort) to put the change 
The In- 


into effect, is equally as bad. 
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Browning caliber .30 machine gun on a Phillj 
pack saddle, cavalry type, for test 


fantry Board has constantly to quan 
against both of these errors. 

It must be remembered that the I; 
fantry Board has the defect inherent 
all boards, committees, and staffs 
general. It has to come to an 
ports. Its members have an equa 
in expressing their opinions, and 
opinions rarely are in agreement 
particulars. This is as it should 
otherwise the recommendations 
Board would be of little use t 
Chief of Infantry. There is n 
for a “yes-man” on the Infantry Boa 







‘ 


The inherent weakness of a delibers- 


tive body is removed as far as pos*ll 
by the method of operation that t 
Board evolved 
years of existence. When 
received by the Board it is assign 
one member, who is made res 
for it. 
and asks assistance and advict 
the Infantry School (especially 
the Department of Experiment 
from the school troops. 

If it is a question of a test ol! 
rial, he consults the Departm 
Experiment and that department 


1 
' 
ik 


has 


yt 


pares a program of test t 
out by one of its test officers 


during its sevel 


a project 8 


He consults the other member 
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riate cases, arms and equip- 
ven an extended service test 
troops designated for that 
But the final conclusion and 
tion is, of course, that of 


In appro} 
ment are £1 
by school 
purpose. 
recommend: 
the whole Board. 

Since the commandant of the School 
is president of the Infantry Board, the 
necessary coordination is practicable. 
In practice there exists the greatest cor- 
diality between the Infantry Board, the 
Infantry School, and the troops on 
iyty at Fort Benning. There is a con- 
tant interchange of ideas both formal- 
y and informally. Without this close 

ich it would be impossible to attain 
with a tremendous ex- 
yenditure of time and labor, and with 
The Board is practi- 


results exce pt 


much friction. 


sally a branch of the Office of the Chief 


of Infantry and corresponds with the 
Chief direct. 

The present composition of the Board 
is as follows: 


Ex-officio President: Brig. Gen. E. T. 
Collins, Commandant, The Infantry 
School. 

Ex-officio Member: Lieut. Col. G. C. 
Marshall, Jr., Assistant Commandant, 
The Infantry School. 

Members: Col. C. D. Roberts, Infan- 
try, Director; Col. P. C. Galleher, In- 
fantry; Lieut. Col. C. A. Hunt, Infan- 
try; Major R. A. Jones, Infantry; Ma- 
jor 8. H. MacGregor, Ord. Dept.; Ma- 
jor C. B. Lyman, Infantry, Recorder. 

The Board has now before it a large 
number of projects on which it is work- 
ing for the benefit of the Infantry. 








The Red Cross 


HE American National Red Cross is ably and ac- 


tively represented at the Infantry School. 


The 


local director is Major Fred Greene of the Reserve 


Corps. 


The local chapter gets out weather reports, makes 
loans to deserving men, reports on home conditions, 
helps with Government insurance and naturalization, 
does hospital work, gives instruction in life saving, and 


provides disaster relief. 


The local director handled 


large areas in relief work during the recent Mississippi 
flood and the Florida hurricane. 














The Department of Experiment 


Captain E. D. Porter, Infantry 


HE DEPARTMENT of Experi- 

ment is that agency of the Infantry 
School which tests and develops such 
arms, equipment, and clothing as may 
be referred to it for that purpose by 
the Infantry Board. 

Projects of many varieties have been 
tested during the eight years that the 
Department of Experiment has been 
stationed at Fort Benning. These 
projects range from .22-caliber pistols 
to .50-caliber machine guns, from tent 
pegs to heavy duty trucks, and from 
hat cords to shoes. A total of 434 
projects have been completed to date 
and 25 others are now under test. 

Army Regulations 350-200 provide 
for a Department of Experiment which 
shall consist of not more than five of- 
ficers. These consist of a director and 
four test officers. The personnel, com- 
missioned and enlisted, is organized 
into four sections: 

(a) Administrative Section. 

(b) Test Section. 

(c) Range Section. 

(d) Supply Section. 

The test section, consisting of the 
four test officers, is subdivided into 
four parts to facilitate the handling 
of various types of projects: 

(a) Weapons. 

(b) Transportation and communica- 
tions. 

(c) Equipment. 

(d) Miscellaneous (to care for such 
projects as do not come under a, b, or c). 

The range section consists of a group 
of enlisted specialists selected for their 
wide experience and ability in the use 
of weapons. 
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The originator of an article of cloth- 
ing or equipment, or of a weapon, 
deemed suitable for Army use will ordi- 
narily send it to the War Department, 
There it is considered by the appr- 
priate technical committees and, if 
found of merit, sent to the interested 
branches of the Army for test. If it 
concerns the Infantry, the Chief of 
Infantry will send it to the Infantry 
Board for recommendation. For proj: 
ects originating within the service this 
process may be shortened by their sub- 
mission directly to the Chief of In- 
fantry or to the Infantry Board. The 
Infantry Board considers the matter 
and assigns the project to one of its 
members. A directive is then drawn 
up requesting the Department of Ex- 
periment to conduct a test along cer- 
tain general lines. 

Upon receipt of this communication 
the director of the Department of Ex- 
periment considers the project and re- 
searches it if necessary. He deter- 
mines its priority and assigns it to one 
of the test officers. The test officer 








THE INFANTRY, CALIBER 30, TRAILER 
MOUNT 
In firing position with antiaircraft adapter 
nested. This mount is a Department of Ex- 
periment development 
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An experimental cross-country truck on the 
Department of Experiment course 


then consults all reports of former tests 
made of this type of project, makes 
such research as may be necessary, and 
formulates a very detailed program of 
the test which he proposes to make. 
This program includes all suggestions 
made in the directive of the Infantry 
Board and is usually amplified by the 
ddition of other points for which tests 
are deemed necessary. 

This program is carefully considered 
by the director and, when approved by 
him, becomes the guide by which the 

st is carried out. 

The test may be completed in a few 
weeks or may take many months, de- 
pending upon its nature. Articles of 
clothing, for instance, are usually given 
a service test by the 29th Infantry, ex- 
tending over six months or more. 

During the test period specialists 
from the Academic Department of the 
Infantry School and from the 29th In- 
fantry are invited to inspect and com- 
ment upon the project, and many val- 


uable suggestions and opinions are so 
gained. > 

The actual testing, or field work, 
constitutes the first part of the test of- 
ficer’s duties. The second, and most 
important part, is the analyzing and 
evaluating of the data obtained dur- 
ing the field work. At the conclusion 
of this study and analysis of the data 
a detailed report of the test is drawn 
up. In this report all findings, both 
favorable and unfavorable, are em- 
bodied. Included also are suggested 
remedies for such defects as may ex- 
ist. The report is concluded with the 
recommendations of the Department of 
Experiment. 

The draft of the report is then 
studied by the director, who checks it 
against the directive received from the 
Infantry Board to see that all of the 
tests requested have been made. When 
finally approved by the director, the 
report is typewritten, amplified by 
such photographs and charts as may 
have been made, and bound. 

The completed report is then sub- 
mitted to the Infantry Board, which 
studies it and submits it, with its 
recommendations, to the Chief of In- 
fantry. 

The Department of Experiment con- 
siders itself to be the laboratory of the 
Infantry. It produces positive results 
by the exploitation of meritorious proj- 
ects referred to it and by protecting 
the Infantry from those which lack 
merit. 














The Infantry School Hunt 


Captain W. A. Co xuer, Infantry, Assistant Master 


Hounds stout, horses healthy, 
Earths well stopped, and foxes plenty. 
—The Old Ozford Toast. 


ILLS, valleys, plains, brooks, 

creeks and rivers, open bare 
spaces, sweetscented woods, and for- 
ests that faintly suggest the tropics, a 
vast acreage of wonderful rolling wood- 
land and meadows practically un- 
touched by man, no fences, no traffic, 
no restrictions to chill the huntsman’s 
heart—such a paradise is there on the 
military reservation of Fort Benning. 
Here true hound hunting has flourished 
ever since colonial days, when each 
man brought his own hound or hounds 
to the assembly. Few indeed are the 
places where such advantages do not 
carry with them subscriptions of such 
size as to limit the king of sports to 
people whose purses are much better 
lined than those of Army officers. At 
Benning any member of the Officers’ 
Club may join in the chase, and large 
numbers of officers and their families 
and friends are always present. Begin- 
ning about the first of October and last- 
ing until April, meets are held on the 
average of twice each week. 

The pack of hounds was started 
about five years ago and has been main- 
tained by the Officers’ Club ever since. 
The initial step towards the organiza- 
tion of the pack was taken in the au- 
tumn of 1923, when the officers com- 
menced hunting with hounds, using for 
the purpose a private pack, kindly lent 
by the present huntsman, Sergt. Thomas 
Tweed of the Infantry School Detach- 
ment. The following year the building 
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up of the present pack commenced. 
The first hounds to become the prop- 
erty of the hunt were donated by the 
Cavalry School Hunt, and were of Eng- 
lish, French, and American origin, 
Some of them had belonged to the Co- 
blenz Hunt and had been brought to 
this country by General Allen when the 
American forces were withdrawn from 
Germany. Since 1924, the pack has 
been added to by gifts from other hunt 
organizations and from individuals, by 
purchase from well-known kennels, and 
by breeding within the pack itself. Th 
various types of hounds are the hali- 
bred English, the Walker, the half-bred 
Harrier, and the English Harrier— 
about forty couples and twenty-two 
spring puppies in all. It has been found 
that the half-bred Harrier is better 
adapted than the English breed to th 
faster and rougher work required of it 
in our drag hunting. The hunting it- 
self is divided between drag hunting 
and fox, wildeat, and raccoon hunting. 


THE DRAG HUNT 


This type of hunt is laid out by th 
master of foxhounds over an 8 to 1! 
mile course. It is a substitute for th 
hunting of a fox by hounds, an artif- 
cial line of scent being laid by a rider 
dragging a bag of aniseed or a fox skin 
saturated with aniseed. About 
days before each hunt, lists of availab! 
mounts are posted, and everyone ! 
given an equal chance to select a horse 
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THE FOREMOST OF THE FIELD 


eather, then, at the “Polo 
t seven-thirty on the morning 
meet, and, after hot coffee and 


joughnuts in place of the more tradi- 
tional stimulant, join the chase. 


Leaving the club, we find, outside, 
e huntsman, whippers-in and hounds 
t arriving. The field is busy check- 


ng the final bit and saddle adjustments, 


jmounting up. Fifteen and one-half 


iples of hounds are out, and the field 


prises from sixty to eighty officers 
ladies. Led by the master in his 
ant coat, we move off at a slow 


walk to the edge of that small part of 


e reservation which is built up, about 
ia mile away. Here the master, 
ew words of advice, puts the 
nds on the line, and away we go 
Who-o-0-op” and the pounding 
The hounds, led by 


, 
horses hoots. 


ondage,” “Rosette,” and “Wells,” 


wed by the scarlet coated whips 
rest of the field, are soon lost 
ver Maxey Ridge. As they 

vn the slope on the farther 

he foot of which a small water- 
offers the first obstacle, one of 
vlip’s mounts refuses—and some 


‘he lollowers’, too. However, all are 


at last and running in the 
morning air for Cook Ridge 


and beyond, all catching up at the first 
check on the southern nose of Riley 
Ridge. The pace slackens at the next 
cast, which winds through the wooded 
dales of the 7th Infantry Woods, where 
in places the tall grass causes hounds 
to run in trace, with many a “Ware 
hound” cry from the more eager mem- 
bers of the field. Open meadows north 
of the woods permit a widening out of 
the field with a strong run to the next 
check, near the Ohio Road. 

Another cigarette and a five-minute 
visit, and we are off again. Up grade 
to the 39th Infantry Woods and along 
a short stretch of an old country road 
with the scent breast high and the go- 
ing good. A double log jump gives a 
momentary check as the line turns 
sharp right to a steep down grade where 
a dry ditch brings a foremost jumper, 
who doesn’t choose to jump, “a cropper.” 
Another check and we walk horses and 
hounds across Reynolds Hill and the 
First Division Road for the next run 
southwest over Davis Hill. The mas- 
ter’s horse takes the foxholes—of the 
type so familiar to the American 
Doughboy—with the grace and ease of 
the show-ring thoroughbred; while de- 
ceitful sandbag emplacements unnerve 
wary followers. 

One’ more check and final cast. 
Hounds industriously work out the line 
through the 47th Infantry Woods, 
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WITH THE SCENT BREAST-HIGH 
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STAFF OF THE INFANTRY SCHOOL HUNT AND A FEW HOUNDS FROM THE DRAG PACK 


Left to right: Captain Whisner, Whip; Captain Collier, Assistant Master; Captain Mallan, The 
Master; Captain De Ware, Whip; Sergeant Tweed, Huntsman 


which carry a bad scent, having been 
recently burned over. Some of the 
field, pressing on the hounds, receive 
well-deserved censure from the master. 
Singleton Hill discloses tricky, red-clay 
depressions, making one feel glad that 
the weather is so fair. Up a steep in- 
cline and across the First Division 
Road once more just south of Smythe 
Hill and a race of 500 yards brings us 
to the “kill.” Fresh meat is thrown to 
the deserving pack by the huntsmen; 
and, the hunt over, the field turns 
homeward, eager for the breakfast that 
awaits. A walk of another half mile 
returns us to the Polo Club, where we 
dismount and turn our horses over to 
the grooms—a happy, hungry group of 
laughing, talking people. Within the 
club is an appetizing breakfast, after 
which an end is brought to a carefree 
morning by the strains of “John Peel” 
and “Drink, Puppy, Drink.” 


THE FOX AND WILDCAT HUNT 


Hunting the fox and the wildcat are 
the unique features of the hunt, for it is 
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well known that a certain amount of 
blood is, of course, indispensable for 
both hound and man. At the appointed 
time, between four and five o'clock o1 
the morning of the hunt, the officers 
and often a large number of their |a- 
dies, meet at ‘a designated place. Such 
an early start must be made, for t 

fox and the wildcat stalk the country- 
side at night in search of food, and with 
the breaking of dawn look for a place 
to bed down during the day. Led by 
the huntsman, with about eight couples 
of hounds, the master brings the fiel 
to the place where his experience tells 
him he may expect to find a fox or 
wildcat. One or two couples of steady 
hounds are thrown into cover to searci 
for the scent traces in the air or on t 

ground, left by the animal which, it}: 
hoped, has recently passed. When 4 
hound makes a find he gives tongue 
and the ethers coming to his aid, the 
pack dashes away, following the scen' 
The field follows as straight and fast 
as possible. The ambition, and it 
keen, of all riders is to keep close ” 


a. 
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the racing hounds and be “in at the 
iil)” Generally the tone of the first 
tongue indicates cold hunting,- but as 
the scent improves so does the giving 
of tongue, which gets faster and shriller 
until the entire pack is in full and joy- 
ous ery. Very often two or three hours 
elapse before the animal is jumped and 
breaks, but the glorious ride over the 
wild country fully atones for the delay. 
Sometimes the animals “go to earth” in 
a drain or other hole, and, in the case 
of a fox, must be ousted by the aid of 
the huntsman’s fox terrier. 

The average members of the field are 
apt to be somewhat impetuous and take 
the country as they find it. But it 
must by no means be supposed that 
everyone who goes out hunting on the 
reservation desires to gallop at a great 
pace and to jump formidable obstacles, 
or indeed any obstacles at all. A large 
proportion of those who follow the 
hounds on these live hunts are content 
to do so more quietly, passing through 
gaps in the underbrush and cantering 
along the trails whenever one is avail- 
able. 

It often takes from four to six hours 
to get all hounds giving tongue in full 
ry and the possibility of a “view” be- 
fore the kill. The grey fox, similar to 
the wildeat, runs in large circles, and 
will often hide and double back. But 
the red fox takes to the open country 
and runs in the hilltops, the ridges, or 
roads, depending upon his speed and 
cunning to evade the hounds. The 
wildeats in this section of Georgia sel- 
dom climb a tree unless it is very early 
in the chase when hard pressed, so there 
is always a race to the finish. The 
close of the wildcat chase is known by 
a change of the scent tongue to a dis- 
tinct baying, which means the cat has 
been brought to bay and the kill soon 


to take place. If this does not occur 
in the open, as is generally the case, 
the change of tongue is the signal for 
those of the field to dismount and 
hasten through the thorny underbrush 
in order to see the kill, the climax of 
the 15 to 25-mile ride. After the hounds 
have settled and the whelps tasted their 
first blood, the field leisurely returns to 
the assembly place and home. 


THE RACCOON HUNT 


“Coon” hunting, another popular type 
of meet, is of course conducted at 
night. The field usually assembles at 
the Officers’ Club at about 7:30 o’clock 
in the evening. The members wear old 
clothes, snug fitting caps that cannot 
be knocked off by unseen branches, and 
stout hunting shoes and leggings that 
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ONE MORNING’S KILL 


The Huntsman with two wildcats just after a 
record chase 
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CLAUDE, LEADER OF THE COON PACK 
With a 23-lb. kill 


will not be marred in the thickets and 
swamp thorn. It is customary for each 
member to carry a flashlight. All ride 
to the hunting’ground in their own au- 
tomobiles, where they meet the hunts- 
man with about three couples of select- 
ed hounds. Unlike the other hunts, 
everyone moves on foot. At the word 
of the master, the huntsman casts the 
most dependable couple, generally in 
the vicinity of one of the numerous 
creeks. As in the fox and wildcat hunts, 
the leaders search the area for scent 
traces of the coon. Sometimes it re- 
quires a short wait, while the field talk 
over former which, of 
course, are always the record. 

Finally one of the hounds will “open,” 
soon followed in unison by the remain- 
der of the hounds. The manner of giv- 
ing tongue generally indicates a cold 
The length of 
time a coon will run varies from one to 


coon chases, 


trail from a warm one. 


four hours, depending on the nature of 
the country and the degree of training 
of the hounds. When hard pushed with 
the pack in full ery, the coon will usual- 
ly take to a tree in order to evade his 
pursuers, for none but an old and wise 





coon ever attempts to make a getaway 
on the ground. A warm scent having 
run out, a well-trained coon-hound yil| 
circle the area, sniffing the various trees 
and logs which may prove a hiding 
place. Having located a tree in which 
the coon has taken refuge, the hound 
will bark “treed,” a different and dis. 
tinct baying which, once heard, cannot 
be mistaken. The field who may nov 
be some distance away, proceed with al! 
possible speed to the baying hounds 
With high-power flashlights the various 
limbs Of the tree are searched out until 
the coon is spotted. The master o 
some designated member of the field 
keeps him in sight while the huntsman 
adjusts his climbing irons, and, arm 

with a small axe, climbs the tree. 

Meanwhile the field forms a lary 
circle with the pack placed in strategi- 
cal position. The coon is shaken fro 
his perch on the limb, or, if the lim! 
be small, it is chopped off. Usually th 
old hounds are held by members of thy 
field and only the young hounds turne 
loose in order that the fight may be 
sportsman-like affair. The fight is al- 
ways to a finish with the old hounds 
thrown at the last moment to satis! 
their desire for a kill. 

Often an old coon will only “tap 
tree. This means that he will clin 
up the tree, run out on one of. the limbs 
jump, and make off again. Other time: 
they will jump clear of the field and 
pack waiting below. In these events 
the pack is recast and the trail take 
up once more. Coons are expert swill- 


mers, and they will jump into the wate! 
and swim in a swift current to avoic 


It is the local regulation t! 
never more than one coon be take! 
from one tree, even though at tim 
and to the writer’s knowledge, as man) 


as five coons have been treed in a wate! 


vapture. 
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nak at the same time. The Rill over, 
‘he fleld makes its way by the shortest 
seithe route to the starting point. The 
| | proverb, “The longest way around 
the shortest way home,” has been 
; und to be true on many occasions. At 
one can enjoy a_ well-earned 
leep after joining one of these 


ul 


The high standard of the Infantry 
Shoo! Hunt is indicated by member- 
ship in the National Steeplechase and 
Hunt Association. In addition to drag 
hunts and fox, wildeat, and coon hunt- 


ing, opossum and wild-pig hunting fur- 
nish further keen sport. Early morn- 
ing cross-country rides to an outdoor 
breakfast or a wild-pig barbecue after 
an evening’s coon hunt, offer added di- 
versions to members of the field. Sport- 
ing events offered by the hunt at Fort 
Benning are rare indeed, and many of- 
ficers of the garrison take full advan- 
tage of the unusual opportunities pre- 
sented. Perhaps the greatest pleasure 
of all comes from looking back upon 
the friendships formed on the hunting 
field, which are lasting and ring true. 
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The National Guard anal Reserve 
Officers’ Class 


ISTORY says that all roads once 

led to Rome. If that is true, it 
would not be surprising to learn that 
there was an Infantry School there. 
At any rate, all roads seem to lead to 
Fort Benning in the month of February, 
for out of the 6,400 directions of azi- 
muth, there suddenly appears at Ben- 
ning a small swarm of National Guard 
and Reserve officers, loaded with bag- 
gage, questions, anticipation, and a lit- 
tle awe. They are pilgrims to the 
Doughboy shrine; and they seek knowl- 
edge of the art of making war, so that 
the United States may have dependable 
and standardized defense. 

The course began officially on Febru- 
ary 29. It consisted of an address of 
welcome by the commandant, who said 
most impressively, “Don’t lose your 
sense of humor.” After that, the class 
shook hands and adjourned to the Big- 
lerville mess to test the statement. 
But the subject of this article happens 
to be the course, not the mess, nor the 
tents in which the class was quartered, 
nor the daily mile te and from the aca- 
demic area. These things are only salt 
to the potage, things to talk about a 
year or two from now at coffee time, the 
things that make soldiers into “bud- 
dies.” 

For instructional purposes, the class 
was separated into two groups: one, the 
Rifle Class; the other, the Machine Gun 
and Howitzer Class. Then the fun be- 
gan. It was called map reading. 
Strangely enough, there is hardly an 
' officer who will admit that he knows 
very little about maps until the fatal 
day when he has to read one. Then he 
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discovers that many are called and fey 
are chosen in map reading. 

But map reading was only the initis. 
tion. Afterwards came drill and con. 
mand. It was back to the ranks for the 
officers, and to handling a rifle. Where 
was the officer who knew all about 
“squads right”? Even that had to be 
learned over again. 

About when the bull frogs began their 
croaking in the depression south of 
Gowdy field, the two groups of the class 
came to the parting of the ways. The 
study of weapons had begun. 

First came the preliminary work in 


‘marksmanship, followed by the long 


days of practical work on the ranges, 
Before the actual practice, however, 
great stress was laid on the teaching of 
theory—‘“dry runs,” as it is termed. 
This was linked with sufficient know- 
edge of drill to enable the officers to 
handle the weapons properly. There 
were hours given to mechanical train- 
ing, functioning, stripping, and assem- 
bling, and, for the rifle companies, trig- 
ger squeezing and position. 

Combat practice and musketry fol- 
lowed marksmanship in close sequence, 
with bayonet instruction in between, 
like the filling of a sandwich. Grenades 
claimed their quota, too, set to the sharp 
little bark of the 37-mm. gun and the 
83-inch trench mortar in the hands of the 
Machine Gun Class. 

Tactics! At last it came—the end 
toward which all that had gone before 
had been directed; the summing up © 
all that a soldier is or can be. (nce 
again the two classes found themselves 
combined; only this time they wer 
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iene 
‘oined with the Company Officers’ Class 
of the Regular Army. 

Little by little, each academic year 
gnds more and more National Guard 
Beers and Reserve officers graduates of 
Benning. The provision that permits 
their attendance is one of the biggest 
things that ever happened to these com- 
ponents of our Army, for each graduate 
trains just that many more men in his 
own unit, and at the same time forms a 
link in the great chain of Benning 
boosters throughout the country. 

While the problems of the National 
Guard and the Reserve are different 
from those of the Regular Army, still 
the Benning faculty is striving with 
creat intelligence to coordinate them. 
The faculty realizes that the Guardsman 
has his men under his control only two 
hours a week as against the daily con- 
tact of the Regular Army. It realizes 
that the Reserve officer trains mostly by 
correspondence. It understands that 
the Guard is not standardized in its ad- 
ministration and that some units are 
more efficient than others. Yet the 
School feels that it is doing a great work 
in giving this well-rounded course to the 
National Guard and the Reserve officer, 
knowing that some part of it will reach 
ts destination—the enlisted man—by 
the proper methods. There are too 
many officers who know a great deal 
about “squads right,” and not enough 
about indirect laying of machine guns; 
toomany who understand interior guard, 
and not enough who can read a map; 
there are plenty who can conduct guard 
mount or bayonet drill, and not enough 
who can make an approach march and 
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THE STUDENTS’ SPECIAL 


For transporting classes to distant parts of the 
Reservation 


take up a position against an enemy, or 
even establish a command post. It is 
this inequality in training and in knowl- 
edge that the School seeks to remedy. 
It may be necessary partially to neglect 
some subjects in order to come up in 
others, but in the end the Benning grad- 
uate will be a well-rounded officer with 
sufficient knowledge of every phase of 
warfare to enable him to do his work 
anywhere and at any time. 

Such is a brief summary of the Infan- 
try School course for National Guard 
and Reserve officers. Its every detail 
has been perfected so as to give each offi- 
cer the utmost in training. The whole 
course can be summed up in the words 
of a certain major of the National Guard 
who wrote a letter of appreciation to the 
Infantry Association: “Never have I 
seen any system so thoroughly worked 
out, nor a more splendid gathering of 
instructors. I have had eight years of 
college training and I am frank to state 
that never before have I encountered so 
competent and understanding a faculty.” 














Housing Student Officers 


Captain Rosert A. 


HE CONVENIENCE and satis- 
faction of student officers are the 
paramount considerations in housing 
them when they report at the Infantry 
School. To accomplish this the School 
details several officers and enlisted men 
as a Reception and Housing Commit- 
tee, with the mission of meeting, trans- 
porting, registering, housing, informing, 
orienting, and advising incoming of- 
ficers. 

The committee maintains headquar- 
ters in the Ralston Hotel in Colum- 
bus, meets all trains, and places on 
all roads leading into the city signs 
that direct new arrivals to headquar- 
ters. 

Here the student registers as of the 
date he is required to report, and re- 
ceives such schedules and orders as he 
needs. His baggage is cared for and 
his family is accommodated in the ho- 
tel lounge until a decision is made as 
to the size and type of quarters he de- 
sires. Having decided upon _ these 
points, the officer is provided with a list 
of houses that meet his requirements, 
with the price, accommodations, prox- 
imity to schools, heating and cooking 
arrangements, what accessories are fur- 
nished, whether there are garage and 
servants’ quarters, and the estimate of 
the quarters made by the member of 
the committee who actually inspected 
the quarters. If the house was occu- 
pied by a student officer the previous 
year, a card is available showing that 
occupant’s estimate of the desirability 
of the quarters. 

From this list (and over 600 houses 
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McCuvre, Infantry 


were listed last year) the officer selects 
five or more he wishes to see, The 
committee arranges for him to see ll 
of them and provides transportation 
where desired. When the student of. 
ficer desides upon the house he desires. 
he has with him a sign bearing his 
name, which he places on the house to 
avoid conflicts with other officers op 
the same mission. Contracts may be 
signed for nine months, containing re- 
lease clauses which relieve tenants if 
they are ordered elsewhere by compe- 
tent military authority. 

If none of the houses on the first list 
is satisfactory, a second selection may 
be made. The recorded descriptions oi 
houses are so elaborate, however, that 
it is seldom that a second list is neces- 
sary if the officer is at all certain of his 
requirements. 

As soon as the committee is notified 
of the address of the officer, his house- 
hold goods and personal baggage are 
transported to the house, uncrated, 
moved in, crating hauled away; and 4 
man is left for a day to assist in gen- 
eral cleaning and moving furniture. 

The committee tries to keep down 
hotel expenses by housing officers within 
twenty-four hours after their arrival 
The morning’s arrivals are usually abl 
to sleep in the houses of their selec- 
tion that same night. 

An orientation office is maintained 
Fort Benning to assist officers in o- 
cating the various utilities and activ!- 
ties of the garrison. Transportation 's 
furnished those officers who require it. 

A few “do’s” and “don’ts” that may 
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of benefit to the student officer re- 


ie 


"Report to the committee as soon as 
ou reach Columbus. The committee 
epresented at the Ralston Hotel day 


and n ght 


Enter no verbal or written agreement 
jor quarters until lists and prices are 
ven at committee headquarters. 

Don’t arrive too soon. It is useless 
to waste leave, when there are plenty 
of houses available. 

Be sure to fill out and return the 
questionnaire mailed you concerning 
; nodations you will require. 


; 
the accom? 


An automobile is not essential, but 
nearly so. If you do not own one, there 
are in Columbus numerous agencies 
anxious to meet you. 

Have a copy of your bill of lading 
for household effects in your hand bag- 
gage to facilitate checking your prop- 
erty or locating it if it has not arrived. 

Have definite ideas on the kind of 
quarters you will require. 

Do not expect to rent within your 
commutation a house which will meet 
all the requirements you would specify 
if you were building a home. 








The Anniversary of the Cantigny 


HE May number of the Fort Ontario Fanfare 
reminds its readers that on May 28 the 28th Infan- 


of Cantigny. 


After calling attention to the proper 


importance of Cantigny as the first attack of the many 
successful attacks that the American troops made in 
France, the Fanfare goes on to say: “Cantigny and the 
28th Infantry are synonymous. Those men who are 
today members of the 28th Infantry should appreciate 
the patriotism of those who gave their all at Cantigny 
and should feel highly honored that they are permitted 
to be members of a regiment that has such a glorious 
past and brilliant record of service.” 








Athletic Activities on the Upatoj 


Captain S. L. Duntop, Infantry 


gee ow a comparatively new 
post, Fort Benning is already out- 
standing among the service stations as 
an athletic and recreation center. It 
offers an unusually varied and year- 
round sports program in football, base- 
ball, basketball, lacrosse, boxing, track, 
polo, tennis, golf, hunts and swimming. 

The old stand-bys, football, baseball, 
basketball and boxing, were the pio- 
neers on the Fort’s sporting fields; but 
with growth and stability came polo, 
tennis, golf and hunting, which were 
adopted by the Officers’ Club and flour- 
ished under its wings. The so-called 
major sports were left to pay their own 
way and did so after traveling along 
rather rocky and uncertain paths. 
These activities found a home, however, 
with the organization of the Infantry 
School Athletic Association in the 
spring of 1924 and were then placed on 
a sound and uniform basis. 


FOOTBALL 


In the fall of 1920 a group of foot- 
ball enthusiasts around Fort Benning 
conceived the idea of organizing a var- 
sity football team and scheduling games 
with outside teams. The spirit to do 
and the scattered potential team were 
about the only assets, but even so the 
leap was made and a home game was 
scheduled with little regard for funds, 
fields, equipment, or players. Never- 
theless the game proved a success and 
enthusiasm waxed warm. With the 
“varsity bug” already planted, the bet- 
ter football players began to show pref- 
erences for Fort Benning, and the ex- 
tra-mural schedule extended to many 
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of the colleges in the nearby territory, 
with which the school has always en- 
joyed the best of athletic relations, The 
Benning teams grew in popularity and 
efficiency by leaps and bounds. 

The early Fort Benning football 
teams were drawn largely from the off- 
cer personnel, and this continued to be 
so until the introduction of the “Presi- 
dent’s Cup” games. The plans for and 
policies of this game are generally out- 
lined in the following letter of the late 
Secretary of War John W. Weeks, writ- 
ten in 1924 to all the chiefs of War 
Department Branches: 


1. The President of the United States 
has offered a cup to be contested for 
annually by Army and Navy teams. 
There will not be more than one officer 
on each team; all the remaining play- 
ers will be enlisted men. The game 
this year will be played in Washington 
on November 22 at the Griffith Stadium. 

2. I am enthusiastic about this con- 
test and desire to see it prove a success 
in every way, as it marks the begin- 
ning of the War Deparement’s new ath- 
letic policy. I am particularly desirous 
that all Army commands, War Depart- 
ment agencies, military organizations 
and associations in and about Wash- 
ington give their full support and turn 
out in force to cheer for the soldier 
team. The Army realizes probably 
better than any body of our citizenship 
the value and importance of health to 
the nation. We can best promote that 
cause by setting the example and fos- 
tering among our personnel athletic 
contests of the highest type. ' 

3. Please call to the attention of all 
officers and soldiers the statement made 
by the President when he offered the 
cup: 

“T desire to mention the great bene- 
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EE 
t result from 
aw <s ad ee wholesome 
participation 1m. , ee 
port. The United States has fostered 
gortsmanlike contests from the time 
of the birth of the nation, and I know 
of no better way to give the people a 
true example of sport in its best form 
than to offer such a cup as this as a 
trophy to be contested for by the Army 
and Navy.” 
Fort Benning was given the mandate 
or three years, beginning with 1924, of 
representing the Army in the Presi- 
dent’s Cup classic. This turned thoughts 
toward the development of an enlisted 
men’s team. Even so, most of the 
games outside of the Service contests 
were played by a three-fourths or more 
oficer team as late as 1926. From 1924 
to 1926 the Fort Benning team won one 
game from the Navy and lost two to 
the Marine Corps. 
During the 1927 season an All-Army 
team was trained at Fort Benning. Con- 
sidering the fact that the team was an as- 
embled one, operating its first year as a 
machine, it made a wonderful record and 
held the powerful Marine Corps eleven 
to a 14-to-0 score in a much closer 
game than the score indicates. 
The chief idea back of this annual 
game was to give the enlisted men of the 
services a football game that would be 
rated as a classic and one that would de- 
velop into such a spirited game as played 
by various colleges in the country. The 
strides in that direction have been rapid, 
and, though Benning has won only one 
of the four contests held, the benefits to 
the players, the garrison, and the Ser- 
vice at large have been many and far- 
reaching. The soldier has been taught 
that this contest is his own and that 
the class of play, gentlemanly conduct, 
and sportsmanship are his responsibil- 
ity, both on and off the field. With the 
highest type of game as their goal, the 
Benning coaches have grounded their 
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15TH TANK BATTALION FOOTBALL TEAM 
Winner of Fort Benning championship for 1927 


players thoroughly in the finer princi- 
ples of sportsmanship as well as in 
clean, hard playing. The response on 
the part of the players has been com- 
parable to that of any college team in 
the country. Wherever Benning teams 
have played, fine sportsmanship has 
been an outstanding characteristic of 
the game. 


INTRA-MURAL SCHEDULE 


The benefits derived from the varsity 
teams are directly discernible in the 
intra-mural seasons that follow imme- 
diately on the close of the regular sea- 
sons. Each organization of the garri- 
son has men on the varsity teams and, 
when these break up, it has a nucleus, 
well drilled in football tactics and thor- 
oughly grounded in good sportsman- 
ship, around which to build intra-mural 
teams. The standard of play and fine 
sportsmanship of the varsity squad is 
carried down to the organizations and 
is maintained throughout the garrison 
games, and nowhere will one find more 
spirited and cleaner football played 
than in the local grid battles. The 
championship games have for several 
years been between the 2d Battalion, 
29th Infantry, and the 15th Tank Bat- 
talion teams. These two teams have 
held an “edge” over the other teams of 
the garrison, but at no time have they 
been able to take their superiority for 
granted. The “Second Bats,” as they 
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are called in local sperts circles, won 
the championship banner in 1923, ’24 
and ’25, while the “Tankers” have held 
the high honor for the past two years. 
Fort Benning’s football season in 
general is as follows: 
Extra-mural—October 1 to Decem- 
ber 1: 8 games. 
Intra-mural—December 1 to Janu- 
ary 1: 6 games. 
About 200 soldiers play football dur- 
ing the season. 


BASEBALL 


In some manner baseball manages to 
establish itself wherever soldiers fore- 
gather. It was so at Fort Benning, but 
it was not until the spring of 1921 that 
a varsity team and an extra-mural 
schedule were attempted. But, unlike 
football, Fort Benning found that it 
was ideally located for securing good 
baseball schedules and that the best of 
the northern colleges were only too glad 
to play at Benning during their spring 
training trips. Such northern schools 
as Michigan State, Notre Dame, Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Michigan, make annual 
spring pilgrimages to Gowdy Field. 
These, added to the games with the 
nearby southern colleges and a few odd 
games with professional teams that 
train in the South, or with the local 
league teams, round out an interesting 
schedule. 

Concurrently with the post team 
schedule, the 24th Infantry regimental 
team plays an extra-mural schedule 
with local or touring colored profes- 
sional teams and with nearby colored 
college teams. The play in these games 
is exceptionally fast, and that the games 
are popular is evidenced by the fact 
that the garrison turns out in force on 
any day the 24th Infantry team is 
scheduled to play. 








































a 
After the extra-mural season the ven 
sity teams break up, organization teams 
are formed and engage in many a 
varied intra-mural games, In this 
manner baseball is spread throughout 
the summer months. “Hank” Gow: 
has donated a beautiful cup, known as 
the “Gowdy Trophy,” for which the ii. 
tra-mural teams compete. The 24) 
Infantry Reds have two intra-mura| 
championships, the 29th Infantry ha: 
one, and the Infantry School Detach. 
ment one. 
In Gowdy Field, named after the {s- 
mous “Hank” Gowdy of World Wa 
and baseball fame, Fort Benning has 
the best baseball field in the Servic 
The field was dedicated in the spring 
of 1925 with a game between the New 
York Giants and the Washington Ser- 
ators. This game brought together the 
greatest group of baseball celebrities 
ever assembled in this part of the coun- 
try. 
The Fort Benning baseball schedule 
runs about as follows: 
Extra-mural—March 20 to May 1: 
30 games. 
Intra-mural—June 1 to September 1: 
85 games. 
About 300 men play baseball during 
the season. 


BASKETBALL 


Fort Benning has long enjoyed a 
excellent basketball program. Its teams 
have always been strong, and there are 
many excellent college and club teams 
close by with which it has the mos 
pleasant of basketball relations. The 
roster of the present squad includes the 
names of many players of wide repul¢ 
in basketball circles, and they form on 
of the strong teams of the South. _ 

As in other sports, the varsity schet- 
ule is followed by a series of intt- 
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cames in which organization 
‘ams play. The 2d Battalion, 29th 
infantry, has established a unique rec- 
ord in these intra-mural games by cap- 
»yring the last five championships with- 
+ the loss of a single game. 

The basketball season runs as fol- 


m iral 


ows: 

Extra-mural—December 20 to Feb- 
mary 15: 15 games. 
Intra-mural—February 15 to March 
»): 30 games. 

About 150 men play basketball dur- 


ing the season. 


LACROSSE 


Fort Benning is a pioneer in lacrosse 
n this part of the country. The young 
ficers from West Point were primarily 
Having had a taste of the 
same at the Military Academy, those 
stationed at Fort Benning introduced 
the sport at the Fort and it soon spread 
Now the an- 
nual lacrosse games with Georgia Tech 
nd the University of Georgia are 
igerly awaited by the lacrosse fans. 


responsible. 


the nearby colleges. 


BOXING 


Boxing is and always has been a fa- 
orite soldier sport. Fort Benning has 
great strides in the game of late 
ind has developed many excellent per- 
iormers, both professional and amateur. 
Among the professionals are “Gunner” 
DePratt, 29th Infantry; Willie Ptomey 
ind “Tanks” Grantham, 15th Tank 
Battalion; “Red” Keenan, 29th Infan- 
ry; and “Battling J. D.” Peakes, 24th 
nlantry. Any of the above fighters 
i give a good account of himself in 
p-notch company. 


} 
ace 


But Fort Benning is especially proud 
lits amateurs. The amateur team has 
mace an enviable record. Outstanding 
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S'GNAL CORPS 


THE 2D BATTALION, 29TH INFANTRY, 
WINNING BASKET BALL TEAM 


among its achievements were the 5-to-3 
victory over the University of Florida, 
leading collegiate boxing team in the 
South, at their meet in Jacksonville on 
March 8; the winning of the team tro- 
phy at the invitational meet and Olym- 
pic tryout of the southeastern section 
of the Amateur Athletic Union, held at 
Mobile, Alabama, March 26-28; and 
the placing of three men in the Olym- 
pic finals to be held in Boston. 

Fort Benning holds about two box- 
ing shows a month. The cards are 
usually composed of a professional bout 
of ten rounds and ten three-round ama- 
teur bouts. The bouts take place out- 
doors for about seven months of the 
year, and the big gymnasium houses 
them during the remainder of the time. 


GYMNASIUM 


Fort Benning is fortunate in having 
the finest gymnasium in the Service, ex- 
cepting only the one at West Point. 
The building is 240 feet long by 60 feet 
wide, with an excellent hardwood floor 
and a slate roof. It contains a regula- 
tion basketball court, spacious locker 
rooms, bathrooms, rubbing room, stor- 
age rooms, offices, handball court, spe 
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cial exercise room, and a great deal of 
equipment. 

To sum up, Fort Benning is one of 
the extremely active stations of the 
Service. Military duties are especially 
active the year round, and play keeps 
apace. The semi-isolation of Fort Ben- 










hr, 
ning makes it necessary for the Post to 
provide its own recreation to a great 
extent. Probably nowhere else in the 
Service is this more thoroughly done, 
nor are there such recreational facilities 
as abound at Fort Benning by the Upa- 
tol. 
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The Academic Department Library 


OST of the technical and educational literature 
required in the work of The Infantry School is 
supplied to instructors and students through the Aca- 
demic Department Library. The book collection of 
about 13,000 volumes has a preponderance of material 
relating to the infantry of all countries and of all 
times. The library also includes biographical and his- 
torical studies, and many works of general technology, 
science, psychology, philosophy, and sociology. In- 
teresting manuscripts, preserved here, are available 
to the profession. In the reading room are found 
current issues of military magazines and of periodicals 
dealing with world events. 

This splendid library of the Infantry had its begin- 
ning in a group of 1,725 books, which, before October, 
1918, had served the Infantry School of Arms at Fort 
Sill, Oklahoma. Transferred with the school to the 
present site of Fort Benning, the steadily growing li- 
brary has, since 1919, been housed in a frame build- 
ing of two stories, which, though it could offer but 
scant physical comfort to readers, has been a favorite 
resort of many members of the command. Officers on 
duty with troops at Fort Benning as well as instruc- 
tors of The Infantry School use the library through- 
out the year. Especially during the course in military 
history is the library of great service to student officers. 

The modern library building, now being built, will 
give the books of the Academic Department Library 
protection from fire, and will afford to officers a quiet 
and convenient place for study, in keeping with the 
dignity of the School. 
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ILITARY education of officers of 
iYi any modern army is of para- 
mount importarice. The requirements 
of modern war demand capable mili- 
tary leaders, and these requirements are 
met in a large measure through the 
educational systems prescribed for our 
Army. To develop professionally our 
officer personnel, the War Department 
maintains an invaluable system of ser- 
vice schools. Each combatant arm 
perates, under the supervision of its 
chief of branch, one or more special 
service schools to insure the correct in- 
struction in the tactical handling of its 
particular arm. 

With the realization that the science 
{ arms was becoming incaleulably 
comprehensive and that a broader view 
of the réle of the associated arms would 
materially assist the task of the Infan- 
try as the principal unit in the fighting 
machine, the Chief of Infantry an- 
nounced that, beginning with the school 
year 1926-1927, officers of his branch, 
graduates of The Infantry School, and 
preferably in the grade of captain, 
would be detailed to attend the service 
schools of the other combatant arms. 
Each detail to consist of one officer, and 
to be made with a view to his future 
assignment to duty as an instructor at 
The Infantry School, or for other spe- 
me assignment. In accordance with 
s announcement, six captains of In- 
fantry were selected to attend these 
schools, and upon the termination of 
the courses all were declared graduates. 
Since the inauguration of this policy 
‘elections have been made from officers 
attending the regular classes at The In- 


The Infantry at Other Service Schools 


CapTAIN Frank H. Partripeg, Infantry 


fantry School who, upon graduation, 
are available to enter another service 
school. The following list shows the 
schools attended and the courses pur- 
sued: 
The Field Artillery School 
Advanced Course 
The Cavalry School 
Troop Officers’ Course 
The Coast Artillery School 
Battery Officers’ Course 
The Engineer School 
Company Officers’ Course 
The Signal School 
Company Officers’ Course 
The Air Corps Tactical School 
Advanced Course 


As graduates of the foregoing courses, 
with the exception of the officer selected 
to attend the Air Corps Tactical School, 
they were returned to The Infantry 
School and assigned to duty as instruc- 
tors. The graduate of the Air Corps 
Tactical School was given other assign- 
ment. 

The question is frequently made as 
to the wisdom of Infantry officers de- 
voting a short period of their service to 
attending courses of instruction at other 
service schools. To the writer’s mind, 
the advantages afforded by an opportu- 
nity to attend one of the schools listed 
above are chiefly the accumulation 
of military knowledge, the promotion 
of the single fighting machine, the 
standardization and coordination of ef- 
fort, and the study of school organiza- 
tion and methods of instruction. 

Any organized course of military in- 
struction will help to equip and prepare 
its students for both their war-time and 
peace-time duties. Such a course can- 
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not fail to strengthen their military 
worth and assist in the development of 
their combat efficiency. Much knowl- 
edge is to be obtained which will play 
a distinct and valuable part in their 
future service. It results in a consider- 
able enlargement of the military pic- 
ture and in substantial additions to the 
military terminology. In a first-hand 
way the graduates acquire an authori- 
tative and clear understanding of the 
missions of arms other than the Infan- 
try. 

A close understanding of the capabili- 
ties of the forces available to assist the 
Infantry in attaining its objective in 
combat is an indispensable preliminary 
to successful command. Therefore any 
opportunity which will foster the pro- 
motion of teamwork is manifestly for 
the best interests of the Army. While 
it is not necessary for the Infantry 
commander to have expert knowledge 
of every phase of the supporting arms, 
it is essential that he have a correct 
appreciation of their requirements and 
limitations. The cooperation so indis- 
pensable to successful command is 
thereby encouraged through a closer 
understanding and sympathy of the 
problems confronting the other mem- 
bers of the war machine. The Infan- 
try has a genuine interest in the culti- 
vation of the true shoulder-to-shoulder 
effort. A graduate of the advanced 
course at Fort Sill said to this writer 
that there is no better way for the In- 
fantryman to learn what the artillery 
‘an do than to figure and fire a gunnery 
problem. Furthermore, that he consid- 
ers field artillery instruction of particu- 
lar value in the insight that it gives in 
the tactical problems involved in the 
proper coordination of the Infantry- 
Artillery team. 

The presence of Infantry officers at 































































5 
the other service schools is an indiea- 
tion that the Infantry is seeking a bet. 
ter understanding in régard to the ef. 
ficient employment of our comba; 
forces. In the automobile industry jt 
has been found necessary from time tp 
time to introduce new models. While 
business has been extremely active 
along these lines, such activity is mere- 
ly the steady march of progress, Like- 
wise progress is responsible for the in- 
troduction of new and improved de- 
signs in the Army’s fighting equipment. 
Up-to-date knowledge of the means 
available to aid the advance of the In- 
fantry attack and the methods under 
development in that direction contrib- 
ute to the standardization and coordi- 
nation of effort. For example: all arms 
are interested in the proper protection 
of ground forces against hostile air- 
craft, and many of the problems are 
common to all. Utilizing the experience 
of the officer who completed the cuurse 
of instruction at the Coast Artillery 
School, anti-aircraft instruction at The 
Infantry School is undergoing develop- 
ment under the assistance of that ol- 
ficer. It is felt that such contact as 
this policy affords does much to keep 
the instruction at The Infantry School 
abreast of the times. Misconceptions 
and false ideas are eliminated. 

The management of institutions o! 
instruction has practically passed from 
a profession to a science. When one 
considers the large number of officers 
used in the operation of our service 
schools, it will readily be seen that any 
knowledge that can be gained in school 
organization is not of minor impor- 
tance. In the event of the expansion 
of our service schools to meet the de- 
mands of mobilization, the captains 0! 
today will undoubtedly occupy consp' 
uous positions in the plan of expansion 


if 
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Consequently every opportunity to ob- 
ove the organization and management 
; other institutions of training will re- 
’ favorably in the fitting of officers 
‘or these positions. 

The methods of instruction employed 

n the presentation of the various sub- 
ots that make the curricula of the 
soyrses are of great interest to the In- 
fan students detailed to these 
~hools. Such methods as might be 
sed to perfect the presentation of any 
infantry subject are noted, and should 
e return to The Infantry School and 
be confronted with the duties of an in- 
smetor, his observations are often 
iound applicable to his new work. 
Apart from the benefit that results 
rom the accumulation of knowledge 
ind similar opportunities, there are the 
iivantages of daily neighborly contact. 
\ spirit of camaraderie is born. The 
-gnifieance of intimate contact is read- 
ly apparent, for, after all, anything 
that can be done to encourage fraterni- 
zation among the branches will serve to 
secure the teamwork essential to suc- 
ess In war. 

It might be of interest to mention 
t how the services of some of the 


recent Infantry graduates of these in- 
stitutions are being utilized at The In- 
fantry School. Instruction in animal 
management, transportation, and equi- 
tation for all courses here is conducted 
by graduates of the Cavalry School. 
The subjects of machine gun direct lay- 
ing, and the care and use of fire control 
instruments are taught by a graduate 
of the Field Artillery School, while the 
subjects of antiaircraft firing and indi- 
rect laying are assigned to a graduate 
of the Coast Artillery School. Air Corps 
instruction for the past three years has 
been given by one who is a graduate of 
the Air Corps Tactical School. In ad- 
dition, graduates of the Field Artillery 
School are employed under the direc- 
tion of the Department of Experiment, 
in conducting extended tests of the new 
75-mm. Infantry mortar. 

In conclusion it should be mentioned 
that the Infantry is represented on the 
faculty of all of the service schools 
enumerated, with one exception—the 
Engineer School. Through the office of 
the Chief of Infantry, these representa- 
tives maintain liaison with The Infan- 
try School. 
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Morning, Noon, and Night 


Mayor E. F. Harpine, Infantry 
A gripping melodrama that depicts with startling accuracy the life along the 
Chattachoochee during the never-ending strife between the Georgia 
Blues and the Alabama Reds 


“That golden haze of Student Days 
Clings round about us yet.” 


Act I, Scene 1 


Time:—December, 1924, 6:00 a. m. 

This scene is laid in a multicolored 
bungalow in Lawyer’s Lane, which Cap- 
tain “Student Officer” shares with his 
Heart’s Desire and two small offspring. 
The rent is seventy dollars a month— 
heat, water, light, and telephone extra. 

AvarM Crock: Ding-a-ling-a-ling! 

Captain “S. O.”: O Hell! 

Mrs. “S. 0.” (sleepily): Please close 
the window, dear. 

Captain “S. 0.” Whew! I thought 
they didn’t have cold weather in Geor- 
gia. 

Mrs. “S. O.”: I’m afraid you'll have to 
get your own breakfast this morning. 
Clarissa told me last night that she had 
“a misery” in the back. 

Captain “8. O.”: I’ve been getting it 
for two weeks. What does that Ethio- 
pian Venus do to earn her five dollars a 
week? 

Mrs. “S. O.”: She is awfully good na- 
tured and takes such an interest in the 
children when she doesn’t have to stay in 
with them at night. 

Captain “S. 0.” (from the kitchen): 
Where are the eggs? 

Mrs. “S. 0.” (from under the covers) : 
Dear heart, you forgot to bring them 
yesterday. 

Captain “S. O.” (upsetting the coffee 
pot) : Some service! 
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—Prince of Pilsen 000 
Mrs. “S. O.”: Don’t forget to fire the 
Heatrola. _ 
Captain “S. O.”: I’m going to fire that 
maid. : 
(Profound silence indicating a lapse , M 
of seven minutes during which Captain * 
“S. 0.” bolts a self-made breakfast.) wigs 
Mrs. “S. O.”: I couldn’t find anything - 
for your lunch. You will have to get it : 
at the Club. "7 
Captain “S. O.”: What a life! a 
(A 1923 small car comes to a grinding °’ 
halt in front of the house and emits an i 
asthmatic “Toot toot.”) ‘a 
Captain “S. O.”: It’s only 7:13. That ; 


confounded pool I’m in must be afraid 
of getting a late. 

Mrs. “S. O.”: I think it’s a shame to 
make you hurry this way. What would 
they do to you if you got a late? 

Caprain “S. O.”: Keep me after 
school, I suppose. 

(He grabs up an overstuffed bref 
case and kisses his wife at random be- 
tween forehead and chin.) 

Mrs. “S. O.”: The Post Exchange and 
Commissary lists are on the desk—and 
don’t forget the ice. 

Captain “S. 0.” (rushing for the 
door): Give me air. 

Essex Coacu: “Toot toot!” 

Cuorvus or Mate Voices: “Hur 
up in there.” 

(Captain “S. O.” stumbles into the 
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back seat, the car gets under way with 
1 couple of jerks and disappears in a 
cloud of dust.) 

Act I, Sceng 2 
THE ROAD TO BENNING 


Right rear tire: Blooey. 

Mayor “CHAUFFER”: Everybody out. 
Caprarn “S. O.”: Why don’t you get 
aset of new tires. You’ve got your 20,- 
00 out of them. 

Masor “CHAUFFER”: Can’t do it this 
month. The children need new shoes. 
Get busy. 

(The tire is changed in eight minutes.) 
Captain “S. O.”: Step on it, Bill. This 
being a cold day, we have to change into 
shirts for that terrain exercise. 

(The car passes the reservation gate 
at 45 m.p.h. and the ambushed motor 
cop takes the trail with joy in his heart.) 
Private “M.P.” (passing the laboring 
car): “You’re going 55, Major.” 

Masor “CHAUFFER” (coming to an 
abrupt stop ): The hellI am. This bus 
won't do over 50. 

Private “M.P.”: Sorry, Major, but 
the speed limit, you know, is 30. 

Masor “CHAUFFER” (moving out at a 
slow 25 m.p.m.): That makes two for me. 
One more and I lose my card for a month. 
Captain “S. O.”: Help! The Engi- 
neers are repairing that bridge again. 
We're late! 


Act IT, Sceng 1 


THE ADVANCED CLASS LOCKER ROOM AT 
NOON 

Masor “CHAUFFER”: What did you 
do? 
Caprarn “S. O.”: I attacked, of course. 
I'm imbued with the spirit of the offen- 
‘ive if nothing else. 
Masor “CHAUFFER”: That’s where 
Youget a big fat U. I defended. 


Captain “Cautious”: I withdrew to 
Brushtown. 

Captain “Maxir”: The approved so- 
lution is in the boxes. The answer was 
a position in readiness. 

Cuorus or Mate Voices: What do 
you know about that! 


Act II, Scene 2 
THE POST EXCHANGE MARKET 


Time: 15 minutes later 


Captain “S. 0.” (gazing resentfully 
upon the mob scene which is being staged 
at the checker’s counter): Why does the 
permanent personnel pick on the noon 
hour to do its marketing? 

Mason “CuHaurrer”: Search me. 
What are you doing with all that food? 

Captain “S. O.”: The wife can’t be 
bothered with domestic details. I have 
to get it myself or starve. What are 
you doing with all those undersized or- 
anges? 

Masor “CHAvFFER”: They are as good 
as the big ones for what I want them for. 

Captain “S. O.”: Well, I hope they’ll 
work. 


Act II, Sceng 3 


THE OFFICERS CLUB CAFETERIA AT LUNCH 
HOUR 


Captain “S. O.”: Bowl of chile and a 
bottle of milk. 

Masor “CHAuFFER”: That’s a hot 
combination. Your digestion won’t last 
out the course. (To lunch counter at- 
tendant): Gimme a cup of coffee and 
four doughnuts. 

Captain “S. O.”: Is that what you call 
a balanced diet? 

Masor “Cuavurrer”: Sure thing. I'll 
need the coffee to keep me awake during 
the conference this afternoon and the 
doughnuts serve as a ballast. 

Captain “S. O.”: I’m going to try out 
the Service Club tomorrow. 
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Act III, Scene 1 


THE SEVENTY DOLLAR A MONTH BUNGALOW 
AGAIN 


(Captain “S. O.” is seated at desk 
which is heaped high with ponderous 
volumes of military history.) 

LittLe Jane “S. O.” (invading Cap- 
tain “S. O.”s study with an open school 
book in hand): Daddy dear, how many 
meters make an acre? 

Captain “S. O.”: Ask your mother, 
child. Can’t you see I’m working on my 
monograph? 

LirtLe JANE: Mother told me to ask 


you; she’s figuring out how much she lost 


at bridge this afternoon. 

Captain “S. O.” (gesticulating wild- 
ly): Ye gods! If that woman doesn’t 
keep her children out of here when I’m 
trying to work on my monograph I won’t 
be responsible for my acts. Only three 
weeks to go and I haven’t written a line. 
Beat it, child, before I commit infanti- 
cide. 

(Little Jane flees, closing the door up- 
on the muffled ravings of her once fond 
and indulgent parent.) 


Act III 
THE FINISH 


Midnight in the boudoir of Mrs. “S. O.” 


(Captain “S. O.” stumbles in from his 
study, upsetting the bedside table upon 
which were reposing a glass of water, the 
latest issue of a popular magazine, and a 
jar of unguent.) 

Mrs. “S. O.”: Help! 
lice! 

Captain “S. O.”: Calm yourself my 
dear, it is only I. 

Mrs. “S. O.”: You scared me almost 
out of my wits. Did you finish your 
monograph? 

Caprain “S. O.” (raving again): Fin- 


Murder! Po- 


ca, 
ish it! Did you say—Finish it? | 
haven't finished the first campaign, and 
that bird was fighting’ for fifty years 
I'll never get it finished. I'll neyer__ 
Mrs. “S. O.”: I’m sorry, love, that 
they make you work so hard. Would 
you mind closing the window a little? 
I think we have too much air in here 
CaptaIn “S. O.”: With pleasure. 
Mrs. “S. O.”: Did you lock the ga- 
rage? I forgot to tell you that I didn 
lock it when I put the car up. 
(Captain “S. O.” goes forth into thy 
night muttering to himself and returns 
shivering.) 
Mrs. “S. O.”: Did I tell you that I ac- 
cepted Mrs. Butterfly’s invitation to 
dinner before the Biglerville dance? 
Captain “S. O.” (setting the alarm for 
5:30 a. m.): I won’t be able to go. I'm 
sick. a numbe 
Mrs. “S. O.”: O yes, you will. 
(Captain “S. O.” starts to crawl into 
bed). 
Mrs. “S. O.”: Did you drain the wa- 
ter pipes? They will freeze if you didn't. 
Captain “S. O.”: Anything else be- 
fore I retire? It is only 12:30 and I have 
five hours before morning. 
Mrs. “S. O.”: You might see that the 
children aren’t uncovered. 
Captain “S. O.”: And so to bed! 
(This delicate sarcasm is lost on Mrs. 
Student Officer, who has gone to sleep, 
so the Captain obeys her instructions, 
returning noiselessly so as not to awaken 
her. Being of a deeply religious nature, 
he pauses for a moment at the bedside 
to utter the prayer he learned at his 
mother’s knee—revised to suit the al- 
tered circumstances) : 




























Now into my bunk I creep 
To catch an hour or so of sleep 
And dream about my monograph. 


Help me,.O Lord, to stand the gaff 
Amen 































(ST because he can hike on foot for 
ever and ever, and still go on a lit- 
Jp bit more after that, does not mean 
.)at the Infantryman will not ride. Un- 
recently, however, except for occa- 
onal spurts of interest here and there, 
‘he Infantry as a whole has not shone in 
realm of horsemanship, but has 
rather left this field to the mounted 
ranches. The great wave of interest 
» horses that has swept over the In- 
‘antry of today may be aseribed to the 
ealization that the World War brought 
‘how important to us are the large 
sumber of animals now allotted to In- 
regiments, how much there is 
know about them, and how neces- 
vy is that knowledge; with this came 
1 appreciation of the horse and of how 
much pleasure and sport he can give us. 
Thus it is that the period of reconstruc- 
tion finds us pounding leather and hav- 
ng a wonderful time doing it. Few 
indeed are the stations of any size where 
horse shows, gymkhanas, and 
easure riding do not form a part of 
garrison life. Our friends of the Cav- 
y and the Field Artillery are now 
iored to give us serious and respectful 
onsideration wherever mounted sports 
‘ake placee—for the Infantry is learn- 
ing to ride and to like it. 

The Infantry School has not lagged 
veuind in this respect. With the large 
“wTison, Its many horses, the mild eli- 
late, and the varied terrain, this cen- 
‘ol Infantry lore is rapidly becom- 
ig one of the horse centers of the army 
is well] 

‘nterest in the horse brought with it 
“terest in polo. In the autumn of 1919, 


Polo and Horse Shows 


CapTaAIn Emons B. Wuisner, Infantry 


shortly after the newly created school 
had moved from the outskirts of Co- 
lumbus to its present home, three polo 
teams were organized. Two (the Blues 
and the Yellows) consisted of instruc- 
tors from the Academic Department, 
and the third was composed of officers 
on duty with the 29th Infantry. The 
field used for both practice and match 
games was but a short distance from 
the corrals, where the 24th Infantry pa- 
rade ground now is. Spectators at these 
early games were not impressed by bril- 
liant team play or fancy stick work, 
for there were but one or two experi- 
enced players, and trained mounts were 
few. However, these pioneer days laid 
the foundation for our present highly 
organized establishment. 

In the autumn of 1920, the School 
sent a team to Camp Knox, Kentucky, 
to participate in an informal tourna- 
ment. Though the team was not vic- 
torious, the individual players gave 
splendid accounts of themselves. For 
the remainder of the 1920-21 school 
year the three post teams played Sun- 
day games among themselves. 

The 83d Field Artillery battalion, 
which had joined the garrison in 1920, 
placed a team in the field at the begin- 
ning of the 1921-22 school year, bring- 
ing the total up to four. The Blue and 
the Yellow teams rode mounts from 
the Infantry School stables, while the 
29th Infantry and the 83d Field Ar- 
tillery battalion teams played on horses 
assigned to those organizations. The 
usual Sunday games were continued, 
and in the spring a local tournament, 
which aroused much interest, was held. 
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The Dierks Trophy, presented to the 
school by a Columbus jeweler, was 
won by the Blue team. Following this 
event a post team, chosen from the play- 
ers of all four polo squads, went to Camp 
Bragg, North Carolina, to enter the IV 
Corps Area tournament. Victory was 
not ours, but the team learned much 
by this experience and the sport gained 
in popularity. 

At the opening of the polo season 
in the autumn of 1922 the match games 
were transferred to a new and better 
field. 

In the spring tournament of 1923, 
the Dierks Trophy was won by the 29th 
Infantry. Shortly thereafter a post 
team entered the games at Fort Ogle- 
thorpe, Georgia, for the IV Corps Area 
and the Southern Circuit champion- 
ships, where it acquitted itself most 
creditably. 

During the following summer another 
new polo field, Shannon Field, was com- 
pleted, and since that time has afforded 
the best playing surface available in 
the garrison. Feeling a need for a 
proper club house, individual polo play- 
ers, with the assistance of hired troop 
labor, financed and built an attractive 
rustic bungalow adjoining Shannon 
Field. This building, which has since 
been taken over by the Officers’ Club, 
is much in demand for dances and other 
social events, as well as for a gathering 
place of polo enthusiasts, for the Hunt 
breakfasts, and other such activities. 

With the beginning of the 1923-24 
school year, the commandant author- 
ized the formation of a student team 
and a freebooter team to replace the 
Blues and the Yellows. Any player 
who was not a student or a member of 
the 29th Infantry or the Artillery was 
eligible to play with the Freebooters, 
while, as the name implies, the student 


ae 

team was composed of officers atteng; 
the various courses at the School. ging 
that year the designation of these foy; 
garrison teams has not changed, 4. 
though the personnel naturally ha 
shifted. In the spring, the 83d Fieg 
Artillery team won the post tournamen: 
Following this, a post team was sent tp 
Camden, S. C., to enter the annual corps 
area and circuit championship games, 
he 29th Infantry won the garrison 
championship in the spring of 1925, but 
for the last three seasons the Freeboct- 
ers have carried away this honor. Thes 
games have been most hotly contested 
and have aided materially in building 
up organization esprit. 
In the fall of 1926 the 6th Cavalry 
invited a Fort Benning garrison polo 
team to participate in an informa! tour- 
nament during the horse-show week at 
Fort Oglethorpe. The following spring 
the 6th Cavalry polo team played a r- 
turn informal tournament at Fort Ben- 
ning. This exchange of visits has become 
an annual affair and adds considerably 
to the interest and enthusiasm in 
mounted sports, besides bringing the 
personnel of these two stations into 
closer friendship. 
In 1925 and 1926, the corps area and 
circuit tournaments were held at For 
Oglethorpe and The Infantry School 
was represented both years by a gar- 
rison team. In 1927, these champion- 
ship games were held at Winston-Salem, 
N. C., but lack of funds prevented Ben- 
ning from participating. 
From this brief review, it may be see” 
that polo at Fort Benning is now a wel!- 
established sport. The players, 4 num 
ber of whom leave each year for duties 
in various parts of the world, are in- 
proving their game and are helping 
spread this sport throughout the Infan- 
try. The strings of mounts have grow? 
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nothing to a respectable 

| compare favorably with 

se of the Service. A number 

se horses participated in the jun- 
ionship games last year and 
W) was chosen for the all- 


Horse shows are another evidence of 
reased interest in riding. The 29th 
fantry held the first show at Benning 
the parade ground in March, 1922. 


e first show that was open to the en- 
ure garrison took place in the spring 
1923. Since that time there have 
deen three shows each year: the first, an 


normal affair in the autumn, lasts one 
n and has about a hundred en- 
e second, in the spring, is lim- 
members of the 29th Infantry; 
ad the third is the formal transporta- 

| horse show, which is open to 
the entire garrison. The 6th Cavalry 
‘rom Fort Oglethorpe is usually invited 
‘0 enter mounts and competitors in the 
ist named event, and also to send a polo 
‘eam to play an informal tournament 
with the garrison team during the same 
week, This formal show, which lasts 
‘tom one and a half to two days, brings 
it about 450 entries and 200 different 
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SHANNON POLO FIELD 
The Infantry School vs. the 6th Cavalry, April, 1928 


horses. The polo-horse-show week, 
with its many dances, teas, and riding 
parties, is one of the most colorful peri- 
ods of the entire year. 

In the formal spring show, an effort 
is made to bring out as many riders as 
possible, beginners as well as those more 
experienced. For this purpose there is 
a variety of classes, some of them for 
novices only. There are even classes 
for boys and girls of the garrison. En- 
listed men are encouraged to enter 
events provided especially for them and 
limited to government-owned mounts 
Certain other classes in the catalog each 
year are open to all, and many enlisted 
men enter these. 

As a further stimulus to interest in 
the horse, an annual gymkhana is held. 
While there is a good deal of scrambling 
over and under mounts, much to the 
amusement of entrants and spectators, 
the events usually call for a fairly good 
brand of horsemanship, with a dash of 
luck thrown in. 

Night rides and flag races are con- 
ducted each year, one for enlisted men 
and several for officers. These contests 
are instructional in nature in that they 
are tests of the individual’s ability to 
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ride, to read a map, and to follow in- 
structions both verbal and written. In 
addition, the horse must be returned to 
the finish in serviceable condition. 
The remount depots of Front Royal 
and Fort Reno are the principal sources 
from which horses are drawn for the 
School, and most of the polo prospects 
come from these shipments. A limited 
number, usually a car load, of mounts 
from Fort Riley are received each year. 
These latter are part of the surplus that 












i cee 
have been trained by the students a: the 
Cavalry School. 

With interest so high and facilisis 
so good, the riding is an important thing 
at Benning. Especially is the future 
of polo bright. The team play is jp. 
proving each year, as is also the quality 
of the mounts. The number of players 
and mounts is increasing annually, and 
a third large new field is under cop. 
struction. The horse is becoming an 
important factor in our lives, 
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Tennis the Year Round 


RDERED to Fort 


Benning? Then 
don’t forget your tennis 
racquet. 


Tennis at the Infantry 
School is an_ all-year- 
round sport. At present 
there are four good clay 
courts, and so continuous 
is the demand that the 
tennis director has started 











the construction of two 
more. 

Three members of last 
year’s Army team—Col. 
W. C. Johnson, Capt. C. 
W. Christenberry, and 


Lieut. D. B. Hedekin—have spent many afternoons on the Benning 
courts. Among the players are many of the army team caliber. 


ALL-ARMY TENNIS TEAM, JUNE, 1927 
J. H. Hester, R. R. Studler, W. C. Johnson, 


D. Hedekin, D. Elliot, R. B. Axreider, C. W. 








A. M. Patch. 


Christenberry. 































XOLF started at Fort Benning in the 
(; summer of 1922. Some three or 
our golf enthusiasts got together and 
«ought permission to build a golf course. 
The first nine holes were laid out on 
xhat is now the lower nine in the main 
nost. These first holes consisted of 
rough, uneven fairways, and sand greens, 
without any traps or other such fea- 
tures. 

Early in 1923 a professional from a 
yearby club was invited to the post to 
draw up a rough plan for an eighteen- 
hole course, Which was to be laid out in 
the vicinity of the present new hospital. 
The present eighteen-hole course is a 
ombination of the old nine-hole course 
ind the proposed new course. The lower 
nine remained where it is now located, 
and the upper nine is part of the pro- 
posed course. 

In 1925 the post quartermaster was 
appointed director of golf, and the Offi- 
cers’ Club furnished the funds for build- 
ing the course. With this combination, 
golf forged ahead rapidly. 

The lower nine holes were completely 
relocated. New greens with Bermuda 
grass, new fairways, and satisfactory 
traps Were constructed. When this part 
was In shape for daily use, the upper 
une was started. The new eighteen-hole 
course was opened for play on July 1, 
1927, 

The golf course is now in a very satis- 
tory condition. The greens are all 
planted in Bermuda grass and are in ex- 
ellent shape. The lower nine is over 
‘at country and therefore is not so varied 
the second nine. The upper half of 
‘he course is over rolling and thickly 
vooded ground. There is enough variety 
‘ that each hole presents a particular 


Golf at The Infantry School 


problem to be solved by the golfer. From 
the thirteenth green, there is a magnifi- 
cent view of the surrounding country 
for 10 or 15 miles. 

Sgt. S. E. Clark has been with the 
club as the professional since the begin- 
ning. He is an excellent player and 
knows how to keep up a course. 

When the golf season opened in 1925, 
the golf shop, which was in an old shed, 
offered a few balls and clubs for sale. 
Not more than five officers played regu- 
larly. Only four officers left their clubs 
in the shop. Today the golf shop is 
housed in an attractive building near the 
first tee. It is fully equipped and meets 
all the needs of the players. The golf 
rack holds permanently over 100 sets of 
clubs, which are repaired, cleaned, and 
kept in condition by the professional 
and his assistant. There is also a com- 
plete stock of clubs, balls, and such golf 
paraphernalia as are found in any thriv- 
ing club. 

Golf is one of the most important and 
best patronized of the outdoor sports at 
Fort Benning. On any afternoon, about 
200 officers and ladies may be seen on 
the course. 
held, for both the ladies and the officers. 


Many tournaments are 
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THE GOLF SHOP, ERECTED IN 1926 
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Student officers have access to the course 
and hold frequent tournaments of their 
own. A yearly tournament is held for 
the golf championship. The present 
club champion is Capt. A. J. Barnett, 
Infantry. 

Numerous cups and trophies decorate 
the golf house. One was presented by 
the president of the Columbus Country 
Club for annual competition. Frequent 
tournaments are held between the mem- 
bers of the Officers’ Club and teams 
from the surrounding country. The an- 
nual tournament between the officers and 
the team from the Columbus Country 
Club is of particular interest. 

The IV Corps Area tournament of 
the Army Golf Association has been 
held at Fort Benning twice in the past 
three years, and twice during the same 

























eT, 

period did a representative from this 
club win the championship. Three-quar. 
ters of the members of the Army Golf 
Association in the IV Corps Area are 
stationed at The Infantry School. The 
officers in charge of the Fort Benning 
eltib look forward to holding the Army 
tournament here in the very near future. 
The course is being improved daily and 
will be in fine shape for such a tourna- 
ment. 
The immense growth of golf in popu- 
larity throughout the United States js 
reflected at Fort Benning. From the 
meager beginning, with the early cow- 
pasture layout, the club now has more 
than 200 enthusiastic golfers with a 
course that is a credit to The Infantry 
School. There are very few days during 
the year when the course is not in use 








A Club for Fort Benning Noncommissioned 
Officers 


HE noncommissioned officers of Fort Benning have 

organized an “Army Club” in Columbus for the 

purpose of promoting the recreational facilities of its 
members and their families. 

The club has a reading room, a rest room, a spacious 
dance hall, a restaurant, and a barber shop. 

Many of the noncommissioned officers whose station 
is Fort Benning live in Columbus. The “Army Club” 
is designed to serve a purpose similar to that of the post 
Service Club. 




































)R a number of years searecly any 
see had been permitted within 
the Fort Benning military reservation— 
yntil recently. Consequently the game 
in this tiny empire of about 100 
miles of territory has become very plen- 
tiful. Here is destined to be—probably 
js now — the finest and best-stocked 
suall game preserve in the South, and 
possibly in the whole country. 

The game includes turkeys, doves, 
duck, and quail, wild hogs, raccoons, 
opossums, and squirrels, of which tur- 
keys and squirrels are protected so that 
ihey may inerease in numbers. Then 
there is an over-abundance of such pred- 
atory creatures as bobeats and skunks, 
which are designated vermin by most 
sportsmen. 

On every highway leading into the 
reservation one sees large signs along 
the roadside, lettered in bold black type, 
“No hunting—No fishing—No trespass- 
ing,” and the game wardens are as thick 
as fleas on a dog’s back in August. But 
ihe resident sportsman and his guests 
may engage in the entrancing pastime 
of hunting and fishing at stated periods 
and under certain rigidly enforced rules 
and restrictions. ; 

The reservation is unique, in that it 
isa real sportsman’s paradise, but not 
4 hunter’s haven or a pot-hunter’s ref- 
uge. Let us take, for instance, the hunt- 
ing or chasing of raccoons. 

When going into the valleys and fields 
in quest of ring tail, one may use dogs 
‘o chase this animal whose fur has so 
spectacularly jumped in price from the 
ifty cents per pelt of our boyhood days 
‘o the figure of fifteen dollars a skin of 
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LizuTENANT Ciypg Grapy, Infantry (Tanks) 


today ; but no firearms of any type may 
be carried or used, steel traps are taboo, 
no trees may be felled, and only one 
animal may be taken from any one tree 
in one evening, although there may be a 
half dozen up among its branches blink- 
ing audaciously down on their pursuers. 
No limit is placed on the number that 
may be captured in one night, but no 
one here hunts them for the commercial 
value of the catch; it’s the fun and ex- 
citement, and sport of the chase. 


COON HUNTING 


Shortly after arriving in the garrison 
from the finest gameland on this conti- 
nent, it was my good fortune to meet 
Private Nathan Murphy, a native of 
Alabama—which is in itself sufficient 
recommendation as to his hunting prow- 
ess. He has a number of high class 
hounds, and, as a successful hunter of 
raccoons, Murphy is without a peer in 
this section of the Cherokee Rose com- 
monwealth. Many an evening I have 
tramped up and down the wooded areas 
with him and never once have we met 
with failure, and one night we caught 
four of these furry creatures in less than 
two hours. 

Murphy is not only an expert hunter 
with an uncanny knowledge of the hab- 
its of wild animals, but his services are 
of extreme importance and entirely in- 
dispensable on these nocturnal excur- 
sions. The fact is that, if Murphy hadn’t 
been along each time that I was out with 
his dogs, this yarn might never have 
been written. 

It was just exactly 7:15 o’clock the 
night of November 14, last year. While 
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PRIVATE MURPHY BELIEVES IN PRE- 
PAREDNESS 


sitting at a little bridge game I heard 
a knock at my door, and, when I opened 
it, found to my surprise it was Murphy. 
The beaming smile he gave me, which 
spread from ear to ear, made it unnec- 
essary for him to say just what was on 
his mind. At the time I had as a guest 
Mr. Ralph Gunn of Roanoke, Va., an 
indoors man with a decided outdoor 
urge. When I told him our plans, sub- 
ject to his approval, he threw down his 
hand quickly and exclaimed, “You can 
bet your bottom dollar I'll go ‘coon 
huntin’.” 

We drove down to Gilbert creek, less 
than 3 miles away, parked our car, and 
sauntered down the hill to the stream 
running with water about knee deep. 
Hearing Mr. Gunn, who was all togged 
out in his golf clothes, remark, “Do I 
have to wade this?” it was Murphy, 
the tall, red headed, six-foot Irishman, 
who said, “Come on, climb on my back; 


Se, 
I'll carry you over” and he set the 189. 
pound Virginian on the opposite bank 

As we trudged upgrade, not having 
been out of the car more than five mip. 
utes, the somber silence of the gloomy 
wood was broken by the loud, drawn. 
out baying of the hounds. Murphy 
with his piercing, trained voice, gaye 
vent to a wild ery of, “Whoo-pee-ee, 9 
to it, boy; sick ’em ‘Buck’.” whic! 
echoed and reechoed in weird cadences 
up and down the valley and lost itsel; 
in the drab hills of Alabama beyond thy 
Chattahoochee River. 

The sharp, quick, animated bark 
“Boss” indicated that he had “treed 
Hurrying forward, we found the hound 
at the foot of a large pine, less than 10 
yards from the place where we entered 
the woods. Training our flashlights up 
wards we saw a 16-pound “coon” mov- 
ing his head suspiciously from side 
side, his eyes glowing like two red-hot 
coals—which caused Private Chandler 
to exclaim, “Gaw-sh, but he’s a big ‘un. 

Here is where Murphy’s expert ser- 
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FOUR RACCOONS CAUGHT IN LESS TH 
TWO HOURS 
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vices are so valuable. He took the 
imbers out of the gunny sack, strapped 
-bem on his legs, and up the tree he went. 
When he reached the limb on which the 
soon was perched, he yelled, “look out,” 
nd gave the branch a vigorous shake. 
The raccoon made a jump, and sailed 
nto space all spread out like a giant 
He landed squarely on the head 

a member of our crowd, knocking him 
“eold”; but that’s a secret, and we 

\| pledged never to tell his name. 

Up the valley probably a mile, old 
Drum” was giving tongue in great fash- 
ion. Going in that direction we soon 
ind that he was on the other side of 

creek, and that to reach him we 

iid have to pick our way through a 
wamp. Throughout the morass were 
solid projections that looked like the 
nigger heads” of the northland. When 
missed these in our Jumps we went 
knee deep into black, filthy muck, the 
ecumulation of centuries of ‘decayed 
vegetable matter. 

After floundering around in our haste 
we eventually reached firm ground, 
where Murphy ascended a small oak 
and forced the 12 pounds of meat and 
lur to tumble out and lose its life as a 
result. My guest, being somewhat 
damp almost to his waist, was a be- 
draggled sight in his golf outfit, and, 
being gumbo-plastered myself, we de- 
cided by unanimous approval to call it 
inevening. We reached home at 8:45, 
laving been absent one hour and thirty 
minutes. 


i} 


HUNTING WILD HOGS 


When Uncle Sam decided to establish 
4 training school for Infantry officers 
in Dixie below the snow line, he ac- 
quired for the purpose thousands of 
acres of farm lands, and a great portion 
of it has reverted to thickets, briar 
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A 150-LB. WILD SHOAT 


patches, young forests, and canebrakes 
which offer ideal covert for denizens of 
the wildwood. 

Receiving good prices for their landed 
estates, and the War Department desir- 
ing to expedite the transaction and has- 
ten the beginning of instruction in tac- 
tics and strategy, the plantation owners 
moved out bag and baggage with such 
live stock as they could herd together. 
Some old porkers, however, failed to 
heed the weird, prolonged hog-call. 
They remained, gorging themselves on 
the succulent roots and acorns in the 
swamps and jungles, to propagate their 
species and provide fresh pork and rec- 
reation for many a sportsman. 

The result is that now, ten years later, 
wild hogs roam at will in the forests and 
river bottoms just as ferocious and hid- 
eous looking, with tusks gleaming in the 
sunlight, as the wildest of wild males 
that dash among the wooded areas of 
Germany or any other foreign land. 

Special permission having been ob- 
tained to hunt hogs or pigs for the or- 
ganization mess or a barbecue, there are 
two methods of taking them. One is by 
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the shotgun route, the weapon being 
loaded with buckshot pellets; and the 
other and more popular one is to catch 
them alive. 

A fat shoat is toothsome food, so that 
they, and not the fierce old fellows whose 
meat is tough and not so palatable, are 
the animals-that the hunters hunt. The 
aged boars have 6 or 8-inch tusks that 
curl back over their jowls, making al- 
most a complete circle, or a more than 
half-moon shaped piece of bone or ivory. 
These tushes are sharp at the ends, in- 
dicating that nature is developing for 
the old fellows defensive weapons such 
as those which their ancestors had. 

A barbecue and raccoon chase hav- 
ing been scheduled by the Officers’ Club 
for a Wednesday evening in January, it 
was on the Saturday afternoon before 
that I met Sgt. Thomas Tweed of 
the Infantry School Detachment driving 
along one of the wagon roads of the res- 
ervation. In answer to my question he 
said that he was going after another hog 
for the barbeque. I was amazed, as I 
saw no weapon in the car, but on the seat 
beside him was a little, shaggy terrier 
dog that certainly wouldn’t weigh more 
than 25 pounds, if that much. 

It suddenly dawned on me that Tweed 
expected to catch the animal alive, and 
I wanted to see how he would do it. 

Arriving in the wooded area border- 
ing Harp’s Pond, thirty minutes hadn’t 
elapsed after entering the swamp before 
Tweed heard the “yip, yip” of the little 
dog; then a noise of something strug- 
gling around in the bushes. Rushing 
over to the locality of the disturbance, 
he saw the pup with a death hold on the 
right ear of a shoat weighing about 150 
pounds. Tweed grasped the animal by 
the hind legs, and the dog scampered 
away. 


While holding the hog a peculiar 


taal 

sound fell on Tweed’s ears. Dragging 
his burden about 10 feet, to his thew 
amazement he saw eight tiny, baby pigs 
not more than two days old. He quickly 
turned the mother loose. 
As the animals are plentiful it was by 

a few minutes later that Tweed had ap. 
other nice shoat, rolling in fat, ready 
for the homeward journey. 


QUAIL SHOOTING 


It was February 28, and the next day 
was the last for quail shooting. I had 
hunted on November 20, the opening 
of the season, and frequently and in- 
termittently during the past three 
months and eight days, with gratifying 
I was satisfied. The Winches- 
ter pump gun, thoroughly oiled, was ir 
the gun case; the dogs were in the ken- 
nels until next November. I was 
through for the season. 

But the temptation was too strong 


success. 


SIGHAL CORPS? 
RESTING ON THE NARROW-GAUGE 
RAILROAD 


The next afternoon at 12:30 found m 
at Major William L. Roberts’ quarters 
with Jack, a pointer of undeterminet 
age, and June, a Llewellyn setter on 
vear old. Our destination was an aban- 
doned farmhouse on the reservation nea! 
the Buena Vista road, 17 miles away 
En route I told my hunting partner that 
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‘ius of 2 miles around this 


Q within @ I: 
. ld plantation dwelling there were no 
gs ewer than ten bevies of quail, and that 
ly this was a fair sample of the entire tract. 
Noting his brightened expression of an- 
ut ‘ieipation, | added, “That’s what game 
in- conservation, protection, rules, and the 
dy enforcement of regulations are doing for 
the hunters.” 


Less than 400 yards from the parked 
»tomobile Jack raised his head high, 


ay BM Jowed down his pace, crept along cau- 
ac tiously, then came to a dead “point” at 
ng the edge of a clump of small pine bushes. 


June, flapper like, ranging wide, came 
ret lashing down wind, then, spying the old 
timer and at the same time whiffing the 
bird-scented air, dug her dainty feet into 
the soft soil and backed Jack beauti- 
fully. 

We walked forward and a covey took 
fight. As they sailed away, three of 
them collapsed, while the others settled 
down in a dense jungle, as is their cus- 
tom, and stayed there the rest of the 
day, safe from any prowling hunter. 

There was a “whir, whir” of wings, 
and two more birds sailed away side by 
side, making a bee-line for the deep for- 
et. Two reports as one, and two bob- 
whites died in the air. 

Over on the far ridge near a deserted 
tenant shack was a parcel of ground 
wowed in peas the past summer. It was 
oe of the numerous cultivated plots on 
the reservation, planted for no other 


purpose than to provide food for the 
birds, 





When the dogs reached a point half- 


vay between the old building and the 

pea field they halted, then crept forward 
one ow on the ground, which was evidence 
an- that the birds were running as is their 
eal habit at this time of the year, especially 
ay 


2 an extremely hot day such as this. 


hat Taking flight far out, they sailed diag- 





onally across our front, and, chancing 
a long range shot, I was surprised to see 
one pitch earthward. Then an amazing 
thing occurred. As the covey settled 
gently in a sparse woodland a hawk 
perched in the top of a tree dropped 
down like a plummet in their midst. Up 
they came, terror-stricken, uttering the 
most pitiful sounds, and one lone bird 
dashed straight as an arrow towards us, 
followed by the vermin, flying with the 
speed of a cannon ball. There was but 
a single report from two shot guns. The 
hawk fell stone dead. The quail, free of 
its enemy, doing a vertical bank, liter- 
ally fell into a small brush pile a hun- 
dred yards away. “No,” said the Ma- 
jor, “I didn’t fire at the hawk. I knew 
you had him covered, but I missed that 
bird as clean as a whistle.” 

Calling, “dead, dead,” to June, she 
pushed her sensitive nose into the brush, 
then trailed off into the ditch, and made 
a perfect point. I saw there that proud 
cock bird, the king bird of them all, 
standing boldly upright now, refusing 
to move, probably through fear, and 
June would die before she would flush 
one. I stepped down, kicking into the 
weeds, causing it to flutter away, and 
“bang”; no bird. “Bang” again; still 
he kept moving, and then in desperation 
a third shot, another miss, and the bird 
slanted down into the grass in the open 
field. Such is the life of the bird hunter. 

At the word “dead,” June froze to an- 
other point. There was a movement in 
the grass, and the little setter, deter- 
mined to prevent the bird’s escape, again 
pounced upon it; then, with it in her 
mouth, she wagged her tail proudly. An 
examination by the Major failed to dis- 
close that it had been touched by a sin- 
gle shot. 

The car was only 300 yards away. 
We had jumped six coveys, and in the 
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field beyond the automobile were more each, and two more quail were added tp 
birds. It was 4:30 o’clock, and the light our already bulging hunting coat. 

of the setting sun spread a golden glow I was hot and tired, having hunted 
over the russet-brown landscape. We three afternoons in succession, and whey 
were sauntering along the highway when the Major gave me an inquisitive glance 
June crouched, and, stepping lightly my wistful gaze towards the automobile 
with the stealth of a tiger, moved across plainly told him that my mind was 
the road and on down into the weeds, working along the same line as his, &} 
and then stopped, quivering from head I voiced my unqualified approval when 
to foot. The birds made their getaway he suggested, “Let’s call it a day; what 
so quickly that we fired only one shot do you say?” 








The Importance of Small Bore Practice 


HE first echelon of the 65th Infantry has completed 

its record firing with the rifle and has qualified 

100 per cent. Out of a total of 409 enlisted men on the 

rolls required to fire, 383 completed the course and the 

remaining twenty-six were excused for proper reasons. 
The average of the score was 299.5. 

In commenting on this showing Colonel Estes says: 
“An important one (factor) was the great amount of 
small bore practice. Throughout the last year small 
bore contests were held almost weekly at 75 feet and 
200 yards. Beginning with the regular practice sea- 
son, every officer and enlisted man was required to 
fire with the caliber .22 rifle at a series of targets in all 
four positions. No limit was placed upon the number 
of targets; only the best in each position counted. . . . 
A trophy is to be awarded to the company making the 
highest score in this competition. A large amount of 
the credit is due to Major Frank L. Purdon, 65th Infan- 
try, the battalion commander.” 








Sidetrips from Fort Benning 


Captain Bernarp B. McManon, Infantry 


HE INFANTRY SCHOOL stu- 

dent officer may visit a not incon- 
siderable number of localities of histor- 
eal or current interest in the week ends 
and holidays at his disposal—if the 
weather and the state of the roads per- 
mit. 

Not all of Georgia and Alabama 
roads are paved. In fact, relatively 
few of them are, at least in that part 
of the two states within week-end dis- 
tance of Fort Benning. But they are 
s much better today than they were 
three years ago that the improvement 
may be classed as remarkable. A few 
years more and practically all of the 
main highways will be paved and the 
less important ones will be graded. The 
springtime and autumn are almost per- 
fect, however, and then it is that the 
roads are usually at their best. 

The most popular of the historical 
pilgrimages made from the garrison is 
that to Andersonville, Ga., the location 
{ the notorious prison wherein over 
33,000 Union soldiers were confined 
luring the Civil War. Andersonville 
lies 74 automobile miles southeast of 
Columbus and may be reached by a 
partly paved, partly graded road 
through Cusseta, Richland, and Ameri- 
cus, or by Buena Vista, Ellaville, and 
Americus. The 27-acre site of the mili- 
lary prison; the national cemetery 
whose more than 12,000 Union graves 
testify to the harsh regime Capt. Henry 
Wirz, commandant of the prison, exer- 
“ised over the prisoners; the pen-pic- 
ture of the prison activities, made by 
‘prisoner and now shown in a frame 
louse within the old stockade; and the 


monument erected to Wirz’s memory 
(he was hanged in 1865 after trial be- 
fore a military court)—these are the 
high lights of Andersonville. 

Other points of historic interest near 
the Infantry School are Atlanta, capital 
city of Georgia, 115 miles northeast of 
Columbus, and Montgomery, capital of 
Alabama, 85 miles west of Columbus. 
Atlanta has good hotels, beautiful 
homes and streets, a week each year of 
grand opera from the Metropolitan 
Opera House, and, among other stores, 
a branch of Sears-Roebuck. A few 
miles north of Atlanta are Marietta and 
Kenesaw Mountain, of Civil War fame. 
A few miles east of Atlanta is Stone 
Mountain with its monument to the 
Confederacy, the first completed phase 
of which, the head of General Lee, was 
unveiled in April of this year. The 
greater part of the road from Colum- 
bus to Atlanta is now paved. 

Given dry weather, the traveler to 
Montgomery may find both roads lead- 
ing thereto in excellent shape. Let it 
rain for an hour or so, and he will have 
a difficult job to determine which of 
the two, the upper one through Opelika 
and Auburn or the lower one through 
Marvyn, is worse. Having reached 
Opelika, he will at any rate have a few 
miles of paved road before he again 
hits the dirt. Tuskegee, the halfway 
point, is known all over the world as 
the home of Tuskegee Institute, found- 
ed by Booker T. Washington for the 
education of the negro. It was in the 
state house at Montgomery that Jef- 
ferson Davis inaugurated the Confed- 
erate government in February, 1861. 
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For a lazy, leisurely week end there 
are Warm Springs and Blue Springs, 
both in Georgia. Both places are on 
good dry-weather roads. Warm Springs 
is the more popular because it is only 
49 miles from Fort Benning (39 from 
Columbus), whereas Blue Springs, at 
Albany, is 95 miles away. Warm 
Springs, which is owned by Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, has an open-air bathing 
pool with a constant flow of mineral 
water having a natural heat of 89° F., 
a sporty golf course, and a good hotel. 
It is hailed as a Georgia Aiken of the 
near future. As yet it is still within 
financial reach of the junior officer to 
week end there. 

The peach festival at Fort Valley, 
the center of the Georgia peach-grow- 
ing country, draws scores of visitors 
from the Infantry School colony each 
year. This festival, held when the 
peach trees are in full bloom, is for 
Georgia what the breaking into bloom 
of the magnolia gardens of Charleston 
is for South Carolina. Fort Valley is 
about 70 miles east of Columbus. 
Twenty-seven miles northeast of Fort 
Valley is Macon, a southern city which 
retains all the fabled charm of the 
South. The road all the way from Co- 
lumbus to Macon is splendid in dry 
weather. 


et, 

For Saturday afternoon and Sunday 
drives in and around Columbus, wi) 
possibly a picnic in view at the end 
there are Goat Rock and Bartlet’s 
Ferry, both at dam sites on the Chat. 
tahoochee River. The lakes impounded 
by the dams afford a pleasant change 
to the eye after the muddy water of 
the Chattahoochee and the shallow 
reaches of the Upatoi, and the dams 
themselves, which serve to furnish the 
electric power for which Columbus has 
been called “The Electric City,” are 
worthy of an extended inspection. The 
roads to both these places are good, 
much of the distance being paved, and 
but little red clay being encountered in 
the unpaved portions. 

During the Easter holidays, the trips 
can be more extended. At Christmas 
time, with ten days’ vacation, the stu- 
dent officer has all of Florida, Cuba, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, North 
and South Carolina, and Tennessee at 
his disposal. All he has to consider 
when he plans his trip is, first, the 
weather; second, the roads; and third, 
his pocketbook. If they are all three 
in good shape, all he has to do is to 
take leave and go; if not, he can stay 
at home and have a better time at Ben- 
ning, which offers more enjoyment on 
less mileage than any post in the coun- 
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The Officers’ Club 


Captain E. E. Watxer, Infantry 


my officers on duty, an offi- 
yn comes into being. Such 
» was organized at Benning in the 


THENEVER there is a group of 
W Al 
ers’ club 


early days. In 1924, the Officers’ Club 
was reorganized and began operation. 
Inder the present constitution, the chief 


the Club is to provide ath- 

otic | recreation facilities for the 
ficer personnel of the post. 

[he activities of the Club include golf, 


the Hunt, tennis, polo, house, and enter- 


nment. Each activity is handled 
parately by a director who is an ap- 
ntee of the Board of Governors. All 
om whatever source, are placed 

, central budget and apportioned to 
‘rious activities according to the 
st and to the number of offi- 
participate. Each director 
rchases against his unexpended 

In this manner the main ac- 

nting officers can take advantage of 
ints and coordinate the buy- 


tors. 


The main building of the Club is ad- 
jacent to the academic area. In it there 
is a reading room where members may 
find a varied assortment of newspapers 
and magazines that are representative 
of all sections of the country. There is 
also a canteen in this building, where 
soft drinks and light lunches are served. 
The Club also keeps here an excellent 
stock of insignia, cigars, cigarettes, 
candy and drug sundries. So that the 
ladies may not feel slighted, there is a 
beauty parlor on the second floor of the 
Club. Besides the usual stock of beauty 
agents, there is here an assortment of 
candies, bridge tallies, place cards and 
other novelties. 

The Club maintains two other build- 
ings—the Hop Room and the Polo Club 
—where Club dances are held regularly 
and the ladies of the garrison entertain 
at bridge, teas and dances. 

The entire organization of the Club is 
maintained solely for service. Its pol- 
icy is to provide for its members. 
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THE INFANTRY SCHOOL OFFICERS’ CLUB 
Which is in the Academic Area 














The Post Exchange 


HE Post Exchange at Fort Benning 

is probably the largest one in the 
United States. Its branches and activ- 
ities are so many that it is also probably 
the most complete exchange in the Army. 
Besides the main exchange there are four 
sub-exchanges. 

The Fort Benning Post Exchange is 
operated exclusively for members of the 
Service. It does not under any circum- 
stances sell to persons who are not in the 
Army. It is therefore not in competi- 
tion with civilian firms. 
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SOUTH STANDS OF DOUGHBOY STADIUM 


Which house Main Post Exchange, Shoe Shop, 
Tailor Shop, and Post Exchange Offices 


The Exchange maintains a soda foun- 
tain and a restaurant in the Service Club. 
It also operates an automobile depart- 
ment, which includes a filling station, a 
tire repair shop, a battery repair shop, 
greasing and washing racks, a complete 
general repair shop, and a large stock 
of accessories. 


Perhaps even more important is the | 
grocery department. An interesting fea. 
ture of this department is that the vege. 
tables sold over its counters in sea. 
son are grown in the 125-acre Post Ex. 
change garden. This garden, which the 
Post Exchange officer operates with hired 
labor, produces large quantities of all 
varieties of garden truck. To consider 
just one item, 3,000 quarts of strawber- 
ries were gathered from the garden and 
sold to residents of Fort Benning during 
the present season. 

Wherever the troops go, the Exchange 
follows. There is always a branch ex- 
change with the troops on the annual 
maneuvers, with the classes on the 
ranges, and at the yearly R. 0. T.C 
camp. 

When the new front of the Doughboy 
Stadium is completed, the Exchange o/- 
fices will be in one of the towers. In one 
of these towers there will also be estab- 
lished a night store, which will operate 
from ten in the morning until ten at 
night. 

Finally, there is a special order de- 
partment, which will act as purchasing 
agent for almost anything that patrons 
of the Exchange require. 

With all of these activities well under 
control and running smoothly, Major 8 
I. McCants, Infantry, and his two com- 
missioned assistants are directing a real 
service for members of the Army sta- 
tioned at Fort Benning. 
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Our School Children 


CHAPLAIN THomas L. McKenna 


JOT THE least of the many advan- 
N tages of a tour of duty at the 
yorld’s largest infantry school is the 
consideration given the younger mem- 
pers of the garrison along educational 
and recreational lines. 

While the neighboring city of Colum- 
bus has very generously permitted the 
eproliment of Army children in its 
vhools on the same basis as that en- 
joyed by the civilian residents, the rela- 
tively long ride of 10 miles to the city 
prompted the pioneers at Benning to 
establish a school within the limits of 
the reservation. As is well known, 
there is in law or regulations no pro- 
vision for the expenditure of govern- 
ment funds for the establishment or 
maintenance of children’s schools on 
military posts. Army regulations do 
state that a commanding officer may 
tilize existing facilities for school pur- 
poses under the usual condition, “with- 
it expense to the government.” The 
early settlers availed themselves of that 
uthority, and in 1921 established a 
xhool for children. 

The necessary funds were derived 
‘om tuition fees and from various 
foms of entertainment conducted for 
the purpose of realizing additional sums 
needed to pay the running expenses of 
the school. The policy has been to 
charge a tuition fee based on the per 
capita cost to officers, and a nominal 
fee to enlisted men. At the present 
time the latter amounts to fifty cents 
per month per child. 

The course of studies is identical 
with that followed by the public schools 
of Columbus, the same textbooks and 


general plans being used in all the 
grades. Certificates of graduation from 
the Fort Benning School are accepted 
for admission to the local high schools 
without further examination, and trans- 
fers in the various grades may be had 
in the same way. A spirit of close co- 
operation exists between the authorities 
in charge of the city schools and the 
teaching staff at Benning, and every 
assistance and encouragement is given 
to maintain the same high standards 
found in Columbus, where it may be 
said that the schools are second to none 
in the state of Georgia. The children 
of the post have an advantage in that 
the number of pupils in each grade is 
smaller than that usually found in the 
city schools, hence something more ap- 
proaching individual instruction can be 
had. 

The Fort Benning School is under 
the supervision of one of the chaplains. 
The faculty consists of six teachers, all 
of whom have been appointed on the 
recommendation of the Superintendent 
of Schools of Columbus from the eligi- 
ble list maintained in his office. The 
teachers are all graduates of accredited 
colleges or normal schools and hold 
state licenses. Classes are conducted 
from kindergarten to and including the 
seventh grade, which is the highest 
grammar grade in this state. At the 
present time there is an enrollment of 
190 children in the post school, and 
about 60 children make the daily trip 
to Columbus to attend the grade and 
high schools. Special school busses are 
run for the convenience of this group. 
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Sc, 

The recreational activities of the and probably the best, in the soy). 
garrison are numerous. The Boy and east permits outdoor swimming for six 
Girl Scouts are organized and enjoy months of the year. The depth of th 
the unusual facilities to be found on water is graded from 2 to 8 feet, ang 





such an extensive reservation. A scout there is a special enclosed wading pool a 
cabin has been constructed for meet- for the babies. Swimming classes {p; te 
ings in cold or stormy weather, and the ladies and children are conducted by F ay , 
miles and miles of trails are ideal for competent instructors. or bi 
hikes, nature studies, and the general Riding classes for the children ar P eS 
pastimes of the scouts. For boys un- held several times throughout the year oh 


der the minimum age of scouts there The usual baseball, football, and tep. Sars 
is the troop of Boy Rangers, and their nis facilities are to be had. And the | 
weekly gatherings afford much enjoy- sum total of the various activities a. 
ment to the youngsters. makes Fort Benning a pleasant as well — 

One of the largest swimming pools, as a very healthy post for children. | 











The 24th Infantry Small Bore Rifle Team 


HE 24th Infantry small bore rifle team completed the Ur 
its competition firing with a grand total score of ahd 
3,652 out of a possible 4,000. The team was coached rain 
by Capt. J. P. Lyons, assisted by Capt. J. L. Tupper, 
both members of the 1927 Infantry team. The team 
was composed of five officers and five enlisted men. 
The high score was made by Sgt. S. Bradford, who 
ran up a score of 385 of a possible 400. In view of the 
fact that the small N. R. A. bull’s-eye was used, this 
record will no doubt stand among the highest individual 
performances of the entire Army. 








HE organization and training of the 
1928 Infantry Rifle Team began 
+ Fort Benning, Georgia, on March 19, 
1928, with Colonel Pendleton in charge 
sending the arrival of the team captain, 
Capt, E. G. Lindroth, Infantry. 
Though only officers and enlisted men 
rom the School garrison were present at 
initial enrollment, forty-eight en- 
thusiastic riflemen turned out. They 
| the 29th Infantry, the 24th 
infantry, the Academie Department, the 
Infantry School Detachment, the stu- 
y, and one man from the 8th 
ry on duty with the Department 
Experiment. 
the training started twenty- 
t additional enlisted men have re- 
ted for duty. They came from every 
rer of our country and represent al- 
st every regiment of Infantry within 
the United States. The number of pros- 
ective team members now undergoing 
training 1s sixty. 


represent 


Since 


Infantry Rifle Team 


Several of the old-time team members 
have answered the call of the Infantry 
and are now engaged in preparing them- 
selves and the tyros for the big test next 
September. Included among the old 
timers are: Capt. J. P. Lyons of the 1925 
and 1927 teams, Capt. K. L. Berry of 
the 1927 team, Capt. C. M. Easley of the 
1920 and 1927 teams, Sgt. A. H. Dahl- 
strom of the 1927 team, Sgt. George 
Friend of the 1925 and 1927 teams, and 
Capt. J. L. Tupper of the 1919, ’20, ’21, 
23, ’24, ’25, and ’27 teams. 

The squad work is divided into two 
periods. Mornings are utilized for form 
drill and physical exercises, and the 
afternoons for range firing. Under this 
method of instruction and practical work 
the squad is rapidly developing into a 
hard, seasoned class of riflemen who are 
going to make a determined effort to 
retain the National Trophy for the In- 
fantry. 








Presidio Doughboys Champions of the 
Pacific 


HE basketball team of the 30th Infantry, this sea- 
son’s undefeated champions of the LX Cofps Area, 
recently carried its quest for fame across the seas to 
Hawaii. The trip was a happy one, for the 30th Infan- 
try team beat the Army champions of the Paradise 
Islands at two games out of three and thus won the 
All-Army Championship of the Pacific. 
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What’s in a Name? 
A Précis of the American Military Dictionary 


WO officers sitting in a secluded 

room, talking alternately into head 
phones; another similarly ensconced, 
alone, in a building at some distance, 
and similarly talking—between inter- 
vals of coughing—into a head phone; 
for, as if the stress and strain of routine 
duties were not sufficient to delay the 
work, the dread whooping cough had 
intervened to defer the completion of 
The Infantry School’s portion—the basic 
portion—of the American Military Dic- 
tionary. 

However, the work went on, and, at 
the time of the writing of this article, 
was approaching completion, so far as 
the Academic Department of The In- 
fantry School is concerned. 

The beginnings of the American Mili- 
tary Dictionary referred to above are 
shrouded, so to speak, in the hazy mists 
of antiquity. For the records indicate 
that work along this line has been 
progressing more or less continuously 
since the World War. About three years 
ago the Chief of Infantry and the In- 
fantry Board exchanged and commented 
on a preliminary draft of this project. 
The work, having been remarked on by 
the Tank School, was then returned to 
the Infantry Board, which in turn passed 
it to the Academic Department of The 
Infantry School. The assistant com- 
mandant referred the draft to a special 
committee of instructors at the School, 
who, in the brief time available to them, 
laid the basis for the work as it now 
stands, drawing up and submitting a 
list of definitions of Infantry terms, and 
of terms in which the infantry was 
thought to have an interest. 
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This work, having been examined by 
the assistant commandant, was referred 
by him to the fifth (or publications) 
section of the Academic Department. 
for coordination, editorial review, and 
completion. 

The fifth section then proceeded sys- 
tematically to evolve an Infantry dic- 
tionary which might later—as it was 
indicated might be recommended by the 
Chief of Infantry—become the basis for 
a general, although abbreviated, mili- 
tary dictionary, for the Army of the 
United States. One officer was detailed 
to safeguard the records, to record the 
meetings and discussions, make the nec- 
essary basic researches, and compile the 
work; the chief of the section, represent- 
ing the assistant commandant, exercised 
a careful supervision over the project; 
and yet another officer from another sec- 
tion joined this informal committe: 
these three persons constituting the nu- 
cleus about which the work has revolved. 
One valued collaborator in this project 
was removed from the scene of these 
labors by reason of his change of station 
to the General Service Schools for duty 
as an instructor there; he was replaced 
by the chief of another section, so that 
four officers, during the past two years, 
have constituted the central body 
charged with the preparation of the dic- 
tionary. 

But this personnel was merely, as has 
been stated, a nucleus, for whenever the 
definition of a term seemed to call for 
special and expert advice, it was sub- 
mitted to a representative of any and all 
committees of the Academic Depart- 
ment whose work touched on or included 
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the sphere of the expression in question. 
jt times the conference room included 
almost a dozen conferees, and many 
were the earnest—and. sometimes slight- 
~ heated—discussions that occurred 
there; while at other moments only a 
relatively small number, perhaps mere- 
y the basic group, were present for the 
discussion of a given term or terms. 

The Infantry School teaches that any 
omplete system of instruction divides 
tse into four phases: preparation, 
oresentation, application, and examina- 
ion. It teaches, further, that the first 
sep in presentation is definition: that 
is, precisely what one proposes to pre- 
sent. 

But The Infantry School was not the 
frst in this field. Many, many years 
ago a man named Socrates, and after 
him Aristotle, insisted, as the first essen- 
tial in discussion and in teaching, on the 
lefinition of terms. 

Socrates, indeed, according to a high 
authority, was the initiator of the scien- 
tifie method, but it was Francis Bacon 
who, first in the English-speaking world, 
investigated in detail the scientific 
method of inquiry. Knowledge, to 
doth the personages, was power — 
power to be wielded for the good of 
human beings at large. “It is not an 
opinion to be held, but a work to be 
done,” said Bacon, “and I am laboring 
to lay a foundation, not of any sect or 
doctrine, but of authority and power.” 
“Here for the first time,” says our his- 
torian, “are the voice and tone of mod- 
em science.” 

lt was the disinterested attitude of 
modern science and the absolutely un- 
prejudiced point of view exemplified by 
the scientific or critical method of inves- 
tigation that the dictionary committee 
endeavored to write into its work. In 
‘he earliest stages of the project, the 


members were again and again called 
upon to answer this question: Why have 
a dictionary in the first place, and in 
any case why exercise such almost un- 
due precaution as to the phraseology to 
be employed in each instance? The 
answer was, of course, that any science 
must necessarily be founded upon a 
definite terminology ; and it is interesting 
to note that Socrates’ claim to notice 
as the founder of science rests largely 
upon his insistence on the definition of 
terms. Gentlemen are not unknown 
who decry the patient and laborious ef- 
forts of the laboratory and workshop, 
alleging that such labor leads nowhere, 
and then—unconscious of the irony of 
their position—enter their comfortable 
automobiles to return to their steam- 
heated and electrically lighted modern 
homes, apparently quite unaware of the 
fact that almost their entire daily rou- 
tine is conditioned on those patient re- 
searches, as to a myriad seemingly 
unimportant details, which have been 
characteristic of the devotees of the mod- 
ern scientific method since its inception. 

If war is a science, then, like any other 
science, it requires an appropriate ter- 
minology for the use of the members of 
the profession of arms; this is the first 
step in the building of knowledge, and 
without it waste of time and effort will 
occur, and progress will unquestionably 
be relatively slow. 

In proceeding with this work the dic- 
tionary committee of the Academic De- 
partment of The Infantry School has 
been very conservative. Of the 1,414 


entries in the dictionary, only sixteen are 
new terms (and few of these will seem 
unfamiliar to the reader), while only 
twenty-one have been marked to be 
superseded. 

The work has progressed on the basic 
assumption that, like every other activ- 
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ity of the Army, the dictionary is pointed 
toward M day. The terms used should 
conform to the principle of simplicity: 
their meaning should be, so far as prac- 
ticable, obvious from the words them- 
selves; and further, uniformity—a corol- 
lary of simplicity—should govern, so 
that any given expression will mean the 
same thing wherever it is applied. 

Our present military terminology 
seems as a whole to be admirable, but 
unquestionably it exhibits defects here 
and there, and there are snarls to be 
unraveled and complications to be 
straightened out if it is to conform to the 
principles of simplicity and uniformity. 

If the field artillery teaches that a 
standing barrage is a defensive, station- 
ary barrage, while the infantry applies 
the term in machine gunnery to what 
are obviously offensive concentrations; 
if the angle of distribution is one thing 
to artillerymen, but something else to 
machine-gunners, no special confusion, 
perhaps, will result in the peace-time 
military establishment, but the possi- 
bility of misunderstanding in the great 
M-day army, consisting of millions of 
our civilian fellow citizens, should con- 
stitute the governing consideration. 
Similarly, if a combat unit ordinarily is 
a unit of a combatant branch, its pri- 
mary purpose being to fight, but if again 
sometimes the expression, together with 
“combat” battalion, company, and pla- 
toon, is used to mean such a unit holding 
a line of resistance in defense, in contra- 
distinction to support and reserve ele- 
ments immediately in rear, such an ob- 
scure and meaningless distinction is 
certainly not in accord with the principle 
of simplicity or the principle of uni- 
formity. 

It appears that the British army has 
already fought the battle of “reserve” 
and “support,” and arrived at what 


tt ras 
seems to be a satisfactory solution, py: 
we still make an arbitrary distinction in 
this respect. The reserve of a company 
or smaller unit is a “support,” whereas 
that of the battalion or larger organiza. 
tion is a “reserve.” Now, obviously this 
is a distinction without a difference, and 
adds just so much more to the difficulties 
of the newly mobilized officer or enlisted 
man who is struggling with technica! 
military terminology. On the other 
hand, there is a real need for both terms. 
and an appropriate place for them, as 
exemplified where a given unit has un- 
der its command three echelons: a front- 
line element, a support, and a reserve 
The support is simply the farther for- 
ward of two reserves consisting of troops 
of the same kind and under the san« 
immediate command. This use of the 
term was common during the World 
War, and appears now to be applied 1 
the strategy and tactics of air fighting 
Another enemy of uniformity and sim 
plicity is the tendency to utilize different 
terms where the same basic word, per- 
haps with a distinguishing modifier 
would better perform the duty. Fo 
example, in the artillery an agent is 4 
person sent from one command or activ- 
ity to another, to further liaison, but in 
the publications of some other branclies 
and activities we find that agent 1s ap- 
plied always to enlisted men, an officer 
employed on similar duty being desig- 
nated as a “liaison officer.” Now, in the 
sciences of botany, astronomy, zoology 
or what you will, it is regarded as ele- 
mentary practice to utilize the same 
term generically for all like objects, an¢ 
to apply to it a differentiating modifie 
to indicate distinctions. This is pre- 
cisely what is done in a good definition 
the class in which the object belongs !s 
stated, and this is followed by 
enumeration of the differentiae distin- 
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(i 
gushing it from the other objects of the 
ame class. Obviously an agent is an 
yent, whether he be an officer, an en- 
jsted man, or a civilian, and to differ- 
atiate one sort of agent from another 
ye should say “an enlisted agent,” “an 
went officer,” “an agent corporal,” “an 
went sergeant,” and so on. 

‘One of the most extraordinary mix- 
ys in our present terminology relates 
) the word depot. The zone of the 
interior, the communications zone, the 
~mbat zone, and the “armies” therein 
have depots; but the corresponding in- 
sallation, or whatever one cares to call 
it, in the corps is designated the corps 
park. (Of course the newly mobilized 
oficer and enlisted man will immediately 
visualize this park as a collection of, or 
place reserved for, motor vehicles; but 
the term is objectionable for another 
reason.) In the division, similarly, the 
same sort of thing must be called a 
dump. These arbitrary distinctions do 
not even result in a saving of words, for 
me must always say “army” depot, 
“corps” park, and “division” dump, in 
any case, in order to insure clarity. How 
much simpler and easier to say army 
iepot, corps depot, and division depot. 
Of course the real distinctions are as 
follows: A dump is a collection of un- 
oaded supplies in a fixed locality, or it 
8a place where they are collected. The 
erm does not imply issue or distribution 
i all. A depot is the same sort of thing, 
basically, but it is usually also a distrib- 
uting point (that is, a place of distribu- 
on or issue), and a depot will of course 
“most invariably include a dump, with 
more or fewer facilities for the reception 
‘nd storage of supplies, depending on 
e circumstances. A distributing point 
is simply a point where distribution is 
made or is to be made, and this applies 
of course to supplies of any kind. Some- 


times these points are merely points; 
there is no depot there, there is no dump 
there, there is nothing there until sud- 
denly wagons arrive and a distribution 
ismade. Of course we have also person- 
nel depots (as replacement depots and 
replacement centers) and animal depots 
(as remount depots). 

This matter of distributing points is 
a closely related detail. In the division 
and higher units we find that the head- 
quarters establish “ammunition” dis- 
tributing points, but below the division 
we find that the regiment and smaller 
units provide for “munitions” distribut- 
ing points. Now this is also a distinc- 
tion without a difference; moreover, it 
is based on error. The word “muni- 
tions” is of wider scope than “ammuni- 
tion,” for it includes food, clothing, and 
supplies of almost any nature—some- 
times it is applied by extension to 
money.. Even conservatism must balk 
at the inclusion in a scientific system 
of terminology of such unnecessary and 
confusing distinctions and errors. 

There are other minor defects also, but 
it sometimes appears that a change is 
not so important. In defensive combat 
we deal with defensive positions; and 
where there are several such in addition 
to the outpost position, the one on which 
the greatest effort is to be made—prac- 
tically, the one farthest forward—is the 
battle position; all others are reserve 
battle positions. It is very easy to fall 
into the error of calling all such, “battle 
positions,” and referring to the one on 
which the greatest effort is to be made 
as the “main battle position.” It might 


be well, perhaps, to change the termi- 
nology to avoid this possibility, for cer- 
tainly the erroneous conception is just 
as logical, so far as terms go, as the cor- 
rect one according to present practices. 
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However, a little care will prevent con- 
fusion here. 

Another minor instance relates to 
“line of resistance.” There are four so- 
called lines in defensive positions, known 
as the line of resistance, support line, 
battalion reserve line, and regimental 
reserve line. These are of course all 
lines of resistance, but that term is ap- 
plied only to the one farthest forward. 
Moreover, the line of resistance of the 
“battle position” is known as the “main 
line of resistance.” But it is a common 
mistake—in the Regular Army, and at 
The Infantry School for example—to 
refer to lines of resistance as main lines 
of resistance, even in outposts, and to 
differentiate what is in fact the main line 
of resistance according to present prac- 
tice by calling it the main line of resis- 
tance, battle position (or even some- 
times to add the battle-position error, 
and refer to this line as the MLR, main 
battle position). In this connection it 
is interesting to note that, if the arbi- 
trary distinction between support and 
reserve were abolished,a company would 
of course hold out a reserve everywhere, 
and so the present support line in de- 
fense—which is the line established by 
the company supports—would become 
the company reserve line, in exact 
analogy to the battalion and regimental 
reserve lines. 

The term “liaison” is another very 
interesting study. It has been used in 
so many senses that the most extraordi- 
nary confusion has prevailed in the serv- 
ice as to this expression. Basically it 
means “connection,” and during the 
World War it usually meant “communi- 
cation,” or something very much like it. 
For a while after the war the term was 
taboo, but it was soon discovered to be 
useful, and a place was found for it. The 
difficulty nowadays is that few officers 


really understand what it means. They 
sometimes think of it as a kind of cop. 
munication ; for example, one gentlemsy 
who had graduated with high honors 
from the General Service Schools was 
heard to state: “In my opinion ligisoy 
is that form of communication which js 
carried on by liaison officers.” As , 
matter of fact liaison is not communirs. 
tion at all; it is the condition that p. 
sults from communication, whereby the 
persons in question are mutually cog. 
nizant of each other’s situation or jp. 
tentions. It is sometimes defined—and 
we must admit somewhat carelessly— 
as a binding together, a contact, and 
this does express the idea; but the essen- 
tial factor of liaison is really contained 
in the word “condition,” and in the 
thought that it is a state of affairs that 
results from communication. It is also 
furthered, of course, by unity of do- 
trine and unity of ideas, and this brings 
us to doctrine, principle, and method. 
The word “principle” is used nowa- 
days in our service to mean almost any- 
thing. It is common to hear one declare, 
“There are no rules; only principles!” 
and then add some such thing as that 
“A reserve should always be held out.” 
Now if this last is not a rule, it is some- 
thing much like it, and it becomes evi- 
dent at once that we need a definition of 
“principle.” Some of the greatest exist- 
ing authorities on principles and method 
in the military service exhibit consid- 
erable confusion as to wording, if not as 
to thought. When we investigate the 
so-called combat principles of the trait 
ing regulations, we must come to We 
conclusion that they are really methods 
If a principle, then, and a method are 
the same thing, why have two technica! 
terms? Doctrine, on the other hand, s 
easy enough to dispose of. Itisa teach- 
ing, and of course teaching should le 
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»mect and founded on sound principles. 
And this again shows the need for the 
erm “principle” and for a definition of 
4, Now, if the “science of war” is really 
, science, it would appear that we might 
nd in science at large a suggestion as to 
shat a principle is, scientifically speak- 
ing. Webster and the New Standard 
Dictionary give so many different defi- 
sitions of principle, some of them being 
very nearly the same thing—if not the 
sme—Aas “method,” that we must turn 
‘o other authorities for an answer. We 
énd a solution in the natural sciences, 
and in the sciences of sociology, peda- 
ogy, and the like, which, like that of 
war, are not exact sciences. We find that 
these various studies make use of the 
yord principle to mean a fundamental 
and invariably truth, from which phe- 
nomena (or facts) may be deducted, and 
to which they may be referred again. 
Now this exemplifies the need of prin- 
“iples in the science of war. For what 
we want to do is, by study of war, as of 
ay other science, to deduce its princi- 
ples, then to express them clearly and 
imply, and then to teach them, so that 
aly member of our Army may learn to 
apply them instinctively and correctly. 
The difference between a science and 
a1 art is simply that science is a body 
of classified knowledge, whereas art is 
the application, in practice, consciously 
ot unconsciously, of the science that 
governs the particular field in question. 
Many authorities will be found for this 
‘atement. For example, see Webster; 
ee the Encyclopedia Britannica; see 
Col. J. F. C. Fuller (British Army), in 
‘The Foundations of the Science of 
War;” see Liddell-Hart, in his “Science 
oi Infantry Tactics, Simplified”; see 
Fowler, “A Dictionary of Modern Eng- 
ish Usage”; and Dorsey, “Why We 
Behave like Human Beings.” Webster, 


quoting Jevons, states that “a science 
teaches us to know, and an art to do, and 
all the more perfect sciences lead to the 
creation of corresponding useful arts. 
Astronomy is the foundation of the art 
of navigation. Chemistry is the basis 
of many useful arts.” We might add 
that the science of war is the foundation 
of the art of war. It is by the study of 
this science that average human beings 
become capable of exercising the art. 
The duty of the Regular Army, the great 
military instructor of the Army of the 
United States, may be said to be (1) to 
discover facts, and classify this knowl- 
edge (that is, to build a science), and 
(2) to teach methodically. These labors 
are performed with the hope that the 
members of the Army of the United 
States will (3) learn systematically, and 
(4) apply instinctively and correctly. 

A principle, then, is one of the postu- 
lates of science, and forms one of the 
foundations of any art. It is a funda- 
mental and invariable truth, and it 
should be stated as a fact, not as some- 
thing that ought to be done, but as 
something that is true. Thus we might 
have the following: 

Principle of War.—A principle relat- 
ing to the conduct of war in all its 
phases, civil and military. 

Principle of Warfare—aA principle 
relating to the conduct of war by armed 
forces in the field. 

Principle of Unity—That Principle 
of War (or Warfare, or whatever such 
term is adopted) which states that the 
full strength of a body of individuals, 
such as a military force, is exerted in 
proportion to the degree of unity exist- 
ing in the efforts put forth individually 
by its members. 

If, then, a principle and a doctrine are 
as we have stated above, a method is 
simply a manner of doing anything. 
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Sound methods will of course be based 
on principles. Good doctrines should 
consist in the teaching of principles and 
of sound methods. Any practice, if it 
raise a doubt as to whether its classifica- 
tion is that of principle or method, 
should be tested to see if it can be stated 
as a fact, fundamental in its sphere, and 
invariable (that is, admitting of abso- 
lutely no exception). If it does not 
stand this test, we may take it that it is 
a method and not a principle, for 
methods of course may vary to suit the 
circumstances. Principles, to be such 
from the point of view of the scientist, 
must not only be truths—they must be 
invariable truths. 

Any practice, then, to establish itself 
as a principle, must (1) be susceptible 
of statement as a fact, and (2) must be 
invariable. It must also (3) be funda- 


mental (that is, basic) within its field. 
For example, a training principle, when 
tested by the question “why?”, must 


give the answer: “To produce effective 
training.” Thus, if one confronts the 
principle of the objective, in training, 
and asks “why?”, the answer is simply, 
“To produce effective training.”” Where- 
as, if one postulates a so-called “princi- 
ple of careful planning,” let us say, and 
asks the question “why?”, the answer 
would be, rather, “to economize time 
and effort, in order to produce effective 
training.” So, in this latter case, the 
“principle” would be “economy of effort” 
(the same thing as economy of force), 
or “economy of time”; and these two 
things are in effect the same thing. 
One often finds confusion in the ter- 
minology employed to define tactics and 
strategy. Sometimes they are referred 
to as science, sometimes as art. As a 
matter of fact, of course, they are both. 
There is a science of strategy and a 
science of tactics, and these are the bases 


-written or oral. 


ST, 
for the art of strategy and the art of 
tactics. 

Another very interesting line of jp. 
quiry 1s as to some of the instructiong) 
methods used in teaching the science of 
war. We have a number of differey, 
forms of exercises relating to tactics and 
strategy. Thus we have map problems 
map exercises and map maneuvers, We 
have also terrain exercises, field exer. 
cises and field maneuvers. Many of 
the existing definitions of these terms 
betray the tendency to include unduly 
restrictive matter. It is obvious, fo 
example, that a map problem remains 
a map problem whether the solution js 
“Dry-run” map prob- 
lems, solved by the conference method, 
are used at The Infantry School. Nov, 
& map exercise is a one-sided map ma- 
neuver, and a map maneuver is a two- 
sided exercise in which the solutions 
evolved by the players or students con- 
stitute the basis, each, of the next solu- 
tion. Usually participants will play dif- 
ferent réles in these maneuvers, whereas 
ordinarily in map problems they all play 
the same réle at the same time. If we 
break off a map maneuver after the first 
requirement, obviously what has taken 
place so far is a map problem; and just 
as obviously, if the instructor issues the 
solution as a basis for the next situa- 
tion and the students then solve the lat- 
ter, we shall have not a maneuver of 
students against students but simply 
continuous series of map problems. For 
the distinguishing feature of a maneuver 
is that the players “play” against each 
other. Their own decisions, in short, 
furnish the basis for their own later at- 
tion. 

In the field we have the term ‘tr 
rain exercise” applied to include what 
are known indoors as map problems, 
map exercises, and map maneuvers, ev! 
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__— 
we need a new term—“terrain 
sroblem’ _to correspond exactly to the 
pap problem. We should reserve the 
expression “terrain exercise for the 
ground exercise corresponding to the 
) exercise (or one-sided map maneu- 


ae pu) 


maf 


ver). And it may be that we need the 
erm “terrain maneuver” for the two- 
jded ground exercise in which troops 
gre not “represented.” One such exer- 


vise as this is oceurring this spring at 
The Infantry School. The troops in 
this case are “outlined.” 

Field exercises (one-sided) and field 
maneuvers (two-sided) differ from all 
others, in that troops units are present: 
that is, the troops are “represented,” not 
merely “outlined.” 

Such a system of terminology will 
provide us with an expression for each 
sch form that we need to use, and the 
present a logical and pro- 
gressive structure. It is of course im- 
material whether cardboard markers 
are used in map maneuvers (one sees 
this prescription sometimes, in “defi- 
nitions”) or whether charcoal is em- 
At The Infantry School char- 
coal has been recommended. The im- 
portant essential is that “problems” are 
run by the instructor; maneuvers, both 
ne-sided and two-sided, on the other 
hand, are supervised by the instructor; 
but it is the action of the student; each 
side influencing the other as in actual 
war, that gives these exercises their pe- 
cular character. 


| } 
wnoie Will 


ployed 


Vommand-post exercises are exercises 
t illustrate the operation of a com- 

‘post. They may be purely con- 
ered with mechanism, as with signal 
communication or staff functioning. On 
the other hand they may be tactical ex- 
ereises, and as such may take any of the 
‘OHOWIng Iorms: 


l. Con 


imand-post map exercises (one 


of these is held at The Infantry School 
each year, in preparing for the final 
command-post terrain exercises). 

2. Command-post map meneuvers. 

3. Command-post terrain exercises. 

4. Command-post terrain maneuvers 
(if “terrain maneuver” be incorporated 
in the system). 

5. Command-post field exercises. 

6. Command-post field maneuvers. 

As a matter of fact, of course, all field 
exercises and field maneuvers where 
command posts are established, will be 
to that extent command-post exercises. 

Other variants closely related to the 
foregoing are the tactical ride and the 
tactical walk; these are sometimes sim- 
ply a series of terrain problems, whereas 
at other times they are terrain exercises. 
It is even conceivable that they might 
be “terrain maneuvers.” 

A comment has often been heard from 
officers attending The Infantry School 
that organizations to which they have 
belonged have not always given the 
proper stress to combat practice; more 
than this, they have been known to re- 
mark that they themselves, while hav- 
ing a general familiarity with the field 
of this subject, had rarely heard its 
name, and had not appreciated its im- 
portance. In fact there was a time at 
The Infantry School when combat prac- 
tice received little special attention. 

Combat practice is that phase of 
training which logically follows (1) 
musketry, for the rifle units, (2) direet 
and indirect laying, for machine gun- 
ners, and (3) marksmanship and the 
like, for tanks. It must necessarily be 
preceded, however, by a certain amount 
of tactical training, for it consists of the 
solving, by troop units, of tactical prob- 
lems, service ammunition being used, 
and the enemy being represented by 
suitable targets. Thus it is more than 
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collective marksmanship; it is more 
than the mechanics of musketry, direct 
laying, or the like; because it is actual 
simulated combat, wherein the unit it- 
self fights an enemy represented by field 
targets. As was recently stated, in ef- 
fect, in an article in the InrFantrRy JouR- 
NAL, by a machine-gun instructor of The 
Infantry School: “Take the tactical sit- 
uation out of combat practice, and you 
have, for rifle units, musketry; for ma- 
chine gunners, the technique of fire, 
whether by direct or indirect laying.” 

It may be that the lack of apprecia- 
tion of the importance of combat prac- 
tice is to be attributed—if it really ex- 
ists—to a lack of familiarity with its 
name; for certainly the name carries 
with it the nature of the subject, and 
should attract attention to its vital im- 
portance. But, as it happens, while 
the machine guns and tanks have regu- 
lations labeled ‘(Combat Practice,” this 
subject for rifle units is covered in TR 
145-5 (Musketry). TR 145-5 is full 
of combat practice, and of excellent 
subject matter for this form of instruc- 
tion, but it goes by the name of “combat 
training” and is treated as an advanced 
phase of musketry. 

Indeed, this is an old subject; it fig- 
ured in the Small Arms Firing Manual 
of 1913 and in the A.E.F. “Musketry 
Bulletins,” and the question may well be 
asked: “Why does it need a special 
name?” The answer is that it is less 
likely to be neglected as an important 
separate subject than if merely a phase 
of musketry, and that, moreover, it ap- 
plies to every combat unit which em- 
ploys firepower, not alone to rifle units. 
Rifle units, considered alone, could well 
be trained, so far as terms go, in “collec- 
tive marksmanship” (musketry: the ap- 
plication and control of the collective 
fire of rifle fire units) this being called 


i 
“elementary” musketry—and jn “gj. 
vanced” musketry, which need not be 
called “combat practice,” of course. in 
order to be used effectively in training 
But machine gunners, tanks, and chem. 
ical warfare units and howitzer cop. 
panies cannot call their combat practice 
“musketry,” because the musket does 
not figure in it; so it is an application of 
the principle of simplicity to give this 
training phase the same name for rifle 
units as it has elsewhere, restricting 
musketry—as indeed the name implies 
—to the mechanics of collective fire. 
Not a few very useful terms are sub- 
ject to misinterpretation. Witness the 
two gentlemen — not entirely unin- 
structed as to tactical methods—who 
were argumentatively discussing a |o- 
cation for the line of departure. A road 
stretched across the front of the assault 
elements, furnishing an excellent and 
easily indentifiable line for the coordi- 
nation of front-line units which were to 
launch an attack. On the right, how- 
ever, there was no cover along this line, 
and one disputant maintained that it 
could not therefore be used as a line of 
departure, because the troops could not 
form up on it. The party of the second 
part averred that the assault elements 
could form 300 yards in rear, under 
cover, and leave this assault position in 
time to cross the line of departure at H 
hour; and he was right, according to pres- 
ent doctrine, for the line of departure is 
not always an assault position; it is 
not necessarily a position from which 
an assault is or is to be launched; it is 
merely a line on the terrain which as 
sault units are ordered to cross at 4 
designated time; it is a mere coordi- 
nating device. But if your correspond- 
ence papers were graded by a gentleman 
who was not just exactly correctly in- 
formed as to this fact, you would not 
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gnd yourself in the rumor to ask (now, 
would you!), “What's in a name?” 

Names don’t mean everything, of 
sourse, but they are far from being to- 
tally negligible ; they can be a great help, 
or a confounded nuisance. The foun- 
jation of scientific study, and especially 
of scientific teaching, is scientific termi- 
nology. Few men and women are 
aware how utterly they are slaves to 
names: Take the next gentleman who 
tells you that words, terms, mere names, 
mean nothing to him; observe him care- 
fully for a few weeks; and see how often 
his thinking is muddled and his conclu- 
sions in error because of his own termi- 
nology: how often he uses the same word 
in different meanings, unaware himself 
of that change; how often he seizes on 
another’s term in the meaning that first 
occurs to him, without subjecting it to 
analysis to insure that he understands 
the sense in which it is intended. See 
how many arguments terminate hope- 
lessly because the gentlemen involved 
simply cannot understand each other: 
mere words again, probably. And how 
many more end with this remark, “TI be- 
lieve we are thinking the same thing, 
but you say so and so, while I mean the 
same thing by so and so.” 

Words mean least to those whom they 
most trip up. Give their due meed of 
attention to mere words (though not too 
much, for they are not the whole story), 
and we shall find them rather true 
friends than impish, lying servants. 

But often enough terms, in themselves 
defective (as witness our line of de- 
parture), establish themselves so thor- 
oughly that to uproot them is to create 
nore confusion, perhaps, than to retain 
them. Hence the need of definition, for 
he less obvious the meaning of an ex- 
pression, the more need for a definition 


of it. (This last statement, by the way, 
is in form and fact a principle.) 

Another interesting subject in con- 
nection with the dictionary is the termi- 
nology of “order.” Of course we have 
“routine orders,” including such as gen- 
eral orders, special orders, circulars, 
and memoranda; we have also “combat 
orders,” as taught at the General Serv- 
ice Schools, and “field orders,” as util- 
ized there and as indicated in War De- 
partment documents. So far as mere 
words go, it is evident that a combat 
order should be an order issued with a 
view to combat, either immediately or in 
the natural course; whereas a field order 
is obviously any order covering opera- 
tions in campaign. But at present it 
is the combat order, as taught at Leav- 
enworth, that covers operations, gen- 
erally, in campaign, whereas the field 
order deals with a particular operation. 
At present, “combat order” includes field 
orders and others such as movement 
orders, administrative orders, warning 
orders, and the like, in contradistinction 
to written orders which relate to the 
basic administration of a command, 
which administration must continue ir- 
respective of combat. It is quite evi- 
dent that it would be more logical to 
reverse the terms “combat order” and 
“field order” to apply to any order is- 
sued for the purposes of campaign, 
whereas “combat order” would apply to 
a particular operation. But it appears 
that such a reversal might cause in- 
definite confusion for an extended pe- 
riod, and it is a little doubtful if the 
game would be worth the candle. 

Of course the dictionary committee 
has proceeded on the assumption that a 
definition must define; it cannot be 
merely a “picture-painting.” It must 
be based on a searching examination of 
the fundamentals of the subject con- 
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cerned, and on a critical weighing of the 
importance of all the factors involved. 
It must be true at all times and in all 
places (like a principle), being suscep- 
tible of no exceptions. Now this is very 
difficult to accomplish, and the literature 
of every civilized people may be said 
to abound with references to the diffi- 
culties of definition and to the limita- 
tions of definitions. No subject is ex- 
haustively treated in its definition. Ad- 
ditional details must accompany it, if 
all that is to be known about it is to be 
made known. Where to stop in this 
process is always a matter of doubt. 
The amount of detail to be included de- 
pends upon the difficulty to be appre- 
hended on the part of the readers in un- 
derstanding the subject. Much the 
same sort of problem arises as to the 
nature of a number of terms included 
in the military dictionary. In general 
it comprehends those that belong to the 
Infantry or in which the Infantry has an 
interest, this last to serve as a basis for 
any further desired elaboration. To a 
great extent it necessarily overlaps the 
field of the popular, widely used dic- 
tionary, such as Webster’s and the New 
Standard. However, no term has been 
included if it has merely a routine mili- 
tary significance, such as “regulation,” 
“pay roll,” “reveille,” and the like. 
These will be a matter of intimate con- 
cern to the M-day soldier, and he will 
very soon master them by reason of their 
constant use. On the other hand, terms 
used alike in civil life and in the Army 

























































a 
must be included if their civilian megp. 
ing is somewhat different from thei; 
military, and any term included which 
has a routine as well as a campaign 
meaning (such as “range”) is defined 
as to all the connotations which sen 
to have a bearing on it as a military 
expression. All these definitions are ep. 
tered where it is felt that the reader 
will be most likely to look for them, ex. 
cept that those of all like terms ar 
listed near together. As the general ar. 
rangement is strictly alphabetical, this 
requires frequent cross references. In 
fact the dictionary includes 84 definitive 
cross references (which, by merely r- 
ferring to another expression, sufficiently 
define the term in question) and 577 
routine cross references. 

The amount of labor which has en- 
tered into the making of this brief little 
book, over a period of three years, is 
out of all proportion to its size, as com- 
pared to the popular and widely used 
publications of the same nature. Any 
military reader comparing the technical 
definitions appearing in this military 
dictionary with those for the same terms 
as given in the popular works will find 
—perhaps to his surprise—how little 
the latter are to be depended upon as 4 
guide to the American soldier. Terms, 
if they are to be understood, must be 
defined, and it will be apparent to any 
one who examines the existing diction- 
aries on the “outside” that a very real 
need exists for an American military 
dictionary for American military men 





UBLIC opinion is the seeing of 
things as others see them. An anal- 
ysis of how and why public opinion is 
formed was the subject of an article in 
a preceding issue of the InFANTRY 
JovrnaL.t We now approach the sub- 
ject from the point of responsibility of 
the Army officer. 

The consideration and discussion of 
public opinion is not a new subject. The 
frst leader of men knew this subject. 
You will find that the earliest writings 
of the thoughts of mankind refer to it. 
Your responsibility is not a new re- 
sponsibility. The first commander-in- 
chief of the American Army gave this 
mission to you. George Washington, 
you will find in his Farewell Address, 
said: 

In proportion as the structure of a 
government gives force to public opin- 
ion, it is essential that public opinion 
should be enlightened. 

First, then, we may consider why 
such a responsibility exists, and seek to 
determine the extent of that responsi- 
bility. Then a better estimate of the 
‘ituation will be at hand to provide a 
proper degree of appreciation of the mis- 
sion authorized and directed by this re- 
sponsibility. 

When we dissect public opinion we 
‘ind that each man acts, not upon direct 
and certain knowledge, but upon a pic- 
‘ure made by himself, or perhaps given 
0 him. Opinions of the public are 
‘ormed by the presentation of a picture 
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Public Opinion 
Your Responsibility 


CaprAin WALTER B. Crausen, M. I. D. Reserve 


which can be interpreted similarly by 
the greatest number of individuals con- 
cerned. Whether that picture be true 
or false, so will be public opinion. 

In the dissection of public opinion to- 
day we have a most interesting speci- 
men. This is the picture of National 
Defense. We see people who fight for 
peace by attacking national defense. 
There is a certain degree of public 
opinion, minority opinion perhaps, 
which views the national defense system 
as opposed to peace. That is the way 
those people see it. We, however, who 
have the facts and knowledge, see a dif- 
ferent picture. It is overwhelmingly ap- 
parent to us that the only reason we 
ever had, and the only reason we ever 
shall have a national defense system, is 
to preserve, to insure, and to maintain 
peace. 

Thus we find a clear-cut, sharp illus- 
tration of a public opinion, minority 
though it may be—if indeed it is—based 
upon pictures or impressions which do 
not reflect facts. These impressions are 
the result of propaganda. In order to 
conduct a propaganda there must be 
some barrier between the public and the 
facts. Access to the facts must be lim- 
ited before anyone can create a false 
understanding. Censorship and privacy 
are the two basic aids, but the most 
powerful aid and the ever existent aid to 
propaganda is the limitation of dissem- 
ination by Ego. 

Our specimen in the dissection of pub- 
lic opinion on national defense reveals 
that misunderstanding exists. None 
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can deny that propaganda of subversive 
agencies feeds upon such misunder- 
standing. Having neither censorship 
nor privacy of Army activities, the only 
barrier that exists to serve as a limita- 
tion on dissemination of information is 
Ego. 

Ego is self, unity of self. It is fail- 
ure to see ourselves as others see us. 
This frequently is manifest in prepar- 
ing information for dissemination, and 
in the method of disseminating it. Fre- 
quently such information is prepared 
and delivered in Ego, so that its source 
thoroughly understands it, but the re- 
ceivers do not. Information is value- 
less if it does not inform the uninformed. 

Frequently, by reason of Ego, in the 
preparation of information the actual 
degree of understanding and compre- 
hension of the ultimate consumer is 
given no consideration. Indigestion re- 
sults. A blurred picture, or perhaps the 
very negative of the true picture, is 
transmitted. I dwell upon this and will 
proceed a bit farther because the whole 
foundation of public opinion is involved. 
Let us look squarely into this vital mat- 
ter. 

It may be thought smart, but it is a 
harmful sway of Ego, when a detective 
tells an interested audience: 


When the soup was kicked out of his 
mitts the yegg drilled the flatfoot. Stools 
peached to the dicks and to the furni- 
ture factory he went. 


He was talking to himself. He was 
not talking to his audience. He was tell- 
ing himself: 


When the nitroglycerin, a high explo- 
sive, was kicked out of the safe-crack- 
ing burglar’s hands, he shot the police- 
man. He escaped, but informers of the 
crime world, who earn their living by 
supplying information to the police, 
helped detectives capture him and he 
was hanged at State prison. 


ra 

The detective was talking in Ego j 
himself. The audience, without under. 
standing the slang jargon, nevertheles 
carried away a picture. Perhaps this 
picture was that the detective himslt 
was a crook. 

It is a natural trait to display knowl. 
edge. But, as Mark Twain observe) 
paraphrasing Benjamin Franklin, who 
handed it down from a long series of 
others, I repeat, that the man who uses 
foreign phrases perhaps cannot expres 
himself clearly in simple language ang 
merely wishes to display knowledge. 

“Clearly spoken, Mr. Fogg! You ex. 
plain English by Greek.” 

The picture I would like to plant in 
your brain is that it cannot be assumed 
that the public understands the organ- 
ization and activities of the Army, not 
to mention the Army’s plans and the 
Army’s language. You must talk in the 
people’s language. 

Now as to your direct responsibilities. 
You have much to tell. It is not proper 
to assume that the public knows the 
National Defense Act, or how the sys- 
tem operates, or even why we have it. 
George Washington gave a very clear 
picture of the necessity for it and the 
way to accomplish it, yet it took us 
nearly 150 years to get the idea and do 
something about it. Today we have 4 
great many more people in our nation. 
They have a whole lot more of distrac- 
tions on their mind now than at any 
time during the past century and a hall 
Yes, there is much to tell them. 

The most direct and best avenue to 
an adequate public understanding is to 
provide as complete and as clear a pit- 
ture of Army activities and national de- 
fense as can be shown. This must be 
presented as continuously as possible 
That is a responsibility of the Army of- 
ficer, for he is one of the leaders charged 
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—E_ 
with providing for the common defense. 
This responsibility is an obligation to 
the public. 

It is a duty of the Army to establish 
s fow to the public of intelligent un- 
derstanding of its activities. The chan- 
sels for the flow of information con- 
vrning its missions and the activities 
of its component parts should be open 
at all times. Any broad consideration 
of Army publicity or relations with the 
press must be based upon the theory of 
‘he National Defense Act. Marked at- 
tention must be given to the civilian 
components, for they have an intimate 
relation with many citizens and hence 
are of great public interest. 

The public should know that the 
Army and all of its activities are but 
apart of the people, a function of the 
nation’s life and welfare, an insurance 
of domestic stability through provision 
for the common defense; that the mili- 
tary is not a thing apart, not a special 
caste, but a group of citizens employed 
o safeguard the present and future 
peace of the nation. 

The general principle that governs re- 
lations with the press is that the public 
is entitled to the information requisite 
to an understanding of the questions 
bearing on national defense, and has 
therefore an interest in the activities of 
all parts of the military establishment. 
Every Army officer should give serious 
consideration and effort in fulfillment of 
this principle. 

The Secretary of War, by General 
Order No. 20 in 1922, authorized and 
expressed a desire for public and private 
discussion on appropriate occasions by 
oficers of the Army in support of the 
uilitary policy of the United States as 
established by law and of the policies of 
the War Department in furtherance 


thereof designed to secure the national 
defense. 
This order goes on to say: 


The military policy of the United 
States is embodied in the National De- 
fense Act of 1920. This act expresses 
the views of military men throughout 
the country, including the great mass of 
citizen soldiers who fought in the World 
War. It perpetuates the historic or- 
ganizations of the American Army that 
saved Europe, and utilizes their tradi- 
tions and personnel as the foundation 
upon which to build future organizations 
of similar character. It provides for 
their orderly mobilization and training 
in their respective localities in time of 
war, and avoids the confusion and ex- 
pense incident to the hasty assembly of 
untrained and unrelated personnel at 
extemporized and widely scattered 
camps. 

This policy is in entire accord with 
the spirit of our institutions and has 
met with the approval of all who have 
given it study and consideration. The 
sympathetic support of the public is 
necessary to its maintenance, and it is 
to be expected that this support will be 
freely given when the undoubted merits 
of the policy are understood and when 
attention is called to the burdensome 
and dangerous alternative that must be 
faced unless it is made fully effective. 

The national defense is the ultimate 
mission of the Army, and a proper 
presentation to the public of the neces- 
sities in this regard, since it is essential 
to the accomplishment of this mission, 
becomes naturally and logically one of 
the important duties of the officers of 
the Army. 


_ The responsibility of the Army officer 
in this obligation to the public is defi- 
nite and clear. It was placed in Army 
Regulations last year. It is a most 
important responsibility. It is a vital 
one. The degree to which this responsi- 
bility is carried out is a very definite 
factor in the measure of national de- 
fense and security. 
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Public opinion therefore is a matter formation to the public chiefly are tho 
that not only should invoke an interest which transmit information by printed 
by the Army officer in the study of lead- word or by picture. Information 0 gx. 
ership, but is a subject that falls ines- seminated is characterized as ney, 
capably within the duties of the Army Our study of public opinion now brings 
officer. How to meet this responsibility up to the subject of news. It is a a). 
becomes, then, a subject of considera- ject of active interest and worthy of 
tion. This consideration leads into the detailed consideration. This study en- 
realm of agencies for the dissemination bracing the subject of News of the Amy 
of information to the public. will be continued in a forthcoming js. 
Agencies for the dissemination of in- sue of the Inrantry Journat. 




































The 29th Infantry’s First Year Book 


HE 29th Infantry, stationed at The Infantry 
School, has issued its first year book, in commem- 
oration of its twenty-seventh birthday. The book is 
full of pictures of organizations and scenes of the busy 
life of the demonstration regiment for The Infantry 
School. It is dedicated to former members of the 29th 
Infantry who have given their lives in the service of 
their country. 
An especially interesting feature is the department 
devoted to short service biographies of the outstanding 


soldier in each company, selected by his company com- 
mander. 
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Depths and Frontages 


Mayor R. C. Hirt, Infantry 


HE QUESTION of the proper depth 

and frontage for various formations, 
under varying terrain conditions, and on 
the offensive and the defensive has al- 
ways been a vital one for our Army as 
well as for all other armies. Due to the 
recent policy requiring instruction in 
peace-strength units, this question has 
become acute here at The Infantry 
School. 

In a discussion of the subject of depth 
and frontage, and the investigation on 
which the discussion is based, it is not 
necessary to go into any great detail 
about the reasons for the investigation 
or the importance of the subject itself 
to the Service in general and to the In- 
fantry in particular. It is enough to 
say that, so far as the Defense Com- 
mittee of The Infantry School is con- 
cerned, that committee has always been 
most decidedly on the defensive itself 
whenever the accepted figures on front- 
ages have been questioned, and that it 
has felt it to be a very grave error in 
teaching to lay down specific rules and 
figures without being able to answer 
satisfactorily, at least to itself, the rea- 
son “why?” In other words, we have 
felt that we have been making of defen- 
‘ive combat a memory test rather than 
in appeal to and development of the stu- 
lent’s thinking powers. 

It may be of interest to follow the 
procedure adopted in an attempt to ob- 
tain something definite on this subject. 
Last spring a letter was sent through 
ficial channels to the Chief of Infan- 
ty requesting that all available infor- 
mation on depths and frontages in the 
files of the War Department, the Chief 


of Engineers, the War College, his own 
office, and the General Service Schools 
be obtained for our use. It was sug- 
gested that the War Department Gen- 
eral Staff committee (in charge of the 
preparation of Field Service Regula- 
tions) probably had something on this 
subject. In addition it was requested 
that all possible information be obtained 
of the theories and practices of foreign 
armies. Much to our surprise, nothing 
from American sources, other than a 
War College monograph on “Frontages” 
which was of no assistance, was ob- 
tained. The information from abroad 
proved more fruitful. This appeared 
to indicate one of two things: that if 
such a study had ever been made it had 
not been deemed of sufficient impor- 
tance to place it on file, or else that the 
figures used in our Service were compi- 
lations based on figures taken from for- 
eign armies and adjusted to our organi- 
zation with probably little if any prac- 
tical application of those figures to vary- 
ing situations and terrain conditions. 

Fortunately we were later able to get 
more information on a very hazy sub- 
ject from officers who had made studies 
of the subject either in Europe during 
the war, or immediately after the war 
at the General Service Schools as in- 
structors in subjects dealing with front- 
ages and depth. Correspondence with 
them (all of them have not been heard 
from yet) has elicited considerable ad- 
ditional information as to the develop- 
ment of this subject. 

What application can we make of the 
data that we obtained about the prob- 
lem confronting us? Are our present 
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teachings on the subject of depth and 
frontages for the offensive and defensive 
for war-strength organizations correct 
or incorrect? If incorrect, what pro- 
cedure shall be adopted for the purpose 
of arriving at a proper solution? If 
correct, how shall those figures be so 
adapted as to apply with equal facility 
to any strength organization—war, re- 
duced war, peace, or reduced peace, or 
casual? 

The correct answer to this problem, 
in my opinion, is to be arrived at only 
by a series of practical tests on varying 
terrain and under varying situations 
with war-strength organizations. To 
adopt any other method, such as the 
compilation of tables based on the ex- 
perience and teachings of foreign armies, 
is to put us back exactly where we are 
at present—an army having a theoret- 
ical teaching based on those of foreign 
armies, with its attendant innumerable 
modifications and compromises. Let us 
rather, through these practical tests 
and the application of proper tactical 
principles and combat methods, de- 
velop for our own Army proper teach- 
ings that will apply to a unit of any size. 

Does that answer assist us in our pres- 
ent problem, namely, the proper teach- 
ing, under the conditions confronting us, 
of a peace-strength or a reduced peace- 
strength organization? It most de- 
cidedly does not. Why? Primarily be- 
cause our hands are tied by our present 
regulations and their teachings. Be 
they correct or incorrect, it will be nec- 
essary for the new teachings to conform 
thereto until such time as the present 
teachings can be verified or corrected. 
Just another example of the cumulative 
effect of error. 

If the above assumption is granted, 
how then shall we approach the solu- 
tion of our problem? From the view- 
point of the Defense Committee, we be- 


a, 
lieve that we have a solution that can 
be defended before the classes and the 
Service in general. We have approached 
the problem from various angles ang 
viewpoints, the two principal ones be- 
ing that of the higher commander, regi- 
ment and above, and that of the lower 
commander, from the regiment down. 
From the viewpoint of the higher com- 
mander, the infantry battalion js , 
yardstick for general use in the offense 
and defense; from the viewpoint of the 
lower commander the infantry squad, or, 
as some foreign armies call it, the auto- 
matic rifle group, is a yardstick for sim- 
ilar general use. An examination of 
these two viewpoints, in my opinion, 
really narrows down to one viewpoint 
only. Why? Because the ability of 
any unit to carry on any kind of combat 
is directly dependent on its numerical 
strength, other things being equal. So, 
to provide the higher commander with 
an infantry battalion of variable 
strength as a yardstick where the vari- 
ation is at all great is to have him lean- 
ing on a weak crutch. If, on the other 
hand, he knows the fighting efficiency 
of each combatant unit, in terms of 
squads actually available for duty, and 
if he knows that each squad supported 
by the usual supporting weapons of a 
battalion can be expected to attack or 
defend on certain frontages, he then has 
a more or less reliable yardstick. This 
of course would also provide our lower 
commanders with their yardstick. 

The following is a discussion of the 
squad as such a yardstick. It is based 
on the idea that any guide for frontages 
should apply, regardless of whether the 
unit is at peace, war, or reduced peace or 
war strength. 

Under present regulations it appears 
that the squad is our most constant unit. 
It is the same in peace and in war. 

Taking the maximum frontages 4 
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—— 
prescribed for our war strength organi- 
sation, ie., from the defense viewpoint, 
we have: regiment, 2,400 yards; battal- 
ion, 1.200 yards; company, 600 yards. 
With the usual formation of two battal- 
ons, two companies, two platoons in the 
‘ont line, it figures out that a squad can 
defend 50 yards. 

This figure does not agree with the 


vards), Which would give the squad 
from 50 to 66 yards. However, the fig- 
ures given for the company, battalion, 
and regiment in our regulations do not 
agree with this either. As can be seen 
if we take the platoon as a basis, a com- 
pany would defend a maximum of 800, 
a battalion 1,600, and a regiment 3,200 
yards—which, by the way, is the old 
teaching of The Infantry School. It 
seems, therefore, that we should take 
the figure that applies to the greatest 
number of units, or 50 yards for the 
squad. 

If we adopt 50 yards as the frontage 
that a squad can defend as a part of a 
larger unit, then the higher commander 
nas only to know the number of squads 
that he will have in the front line to 
letermine the frontage that he can de- 
fend. For quick estimation it seems 
desirable to give some guide. 

Taking the war strength and the usual 
formations for defense, we see that a 
regiment has 8/27; a battalion 4/9, and 
4 company 2/3 of its total number of 
squads on the front line. It is obvi- 
usly much better to have a single fig- 
ure than these several ones. Let us take 
‘hecompany figure of 2/3. Then, if the 
regimental commander or battalion 
commander can determine the number 
‘companies he will have on the main 
ine of resistance, he can easily deter- 
— the approximate frontages he can 
nold (by taking 2/3 the number of 


{gure given for the platooft (300 to 400 


squads in those companies and multi- 
plying by 50). 
For example: 
War strength regiment—4 companies 
in front line, 18 squads each; 
4x8x 2/3 x 50 = 2,400 yards 
for the regiment. 
Peace regiment—4 companies in front 
line, 8 squads each; 
4x8x2/3 x 50 = 1,066 yards 
for the regiment. 
Reduced peace—companies on main 
line of resistance of 8-7-5-5 squads each, 
total 26; 
26 x 2/3 x 50 = 866 yards for the 
regiment. 
Reduced war—4 companies of 18-15- 
11-16 squads each, total 60; 
2/3 x 60 x 50 = 2,000 yards. 


It must be borne in mind that this 
method gives only an approximate fig- 
ure, but it is something with which the 
commander can begin. He can take this 
frontage and apply it to the terrain. It 
may result in his defending a greater or 
a smaller frontage. 

This method is based on the rifle units 
as supported by their organizational 
machine guns and supporting artillery. 
If the proportion of these supporting 
weapons is materially increased or de- 
creased, so may the commander increase 
or decrease his frontage. This is a mat- 
ter of judgment, and it is not believed 
that any arbitrary figure can be as- 
signed. Considering this fact, it is felt 
that it is reasonable to believe that the 
commanding officer of a full peace- 
strength regiment would extend the 
frontage of 1,066 yards as above to 1,200 
yards. 

Under this system the company com- 
mander has the real problem. He has 
two units of equal strength and must de- 
cide how he will dispose them. All of 
his squads may be in front, or any part 
up to one-half of them may be in sup- 
port. (It is not favored giving the com- 
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pany, or for that matter any other unit, 
a maximum frontage for a defense. Each 
commander must defend the frontage 
assigned as best he can according to the 
principles he knows. Often he will have 
to split his support platoon and place 
part of it on the main line of resistance. 
He should, however, try to dispose his 
company in depth.) If the figure ar- 
rived at by the above process is always 
taken as the frontage to be defended, it 
will result in the peace-strength com- 
pany of 8 squads having two-thirds of 
eight, or five or six, squads on the main 





line of resistance, and three or two 
squads in support. It is believed, how- 
ever, that the more usual formation wil] 
be with either four or six squads in the 
front line, thus placing four or two op 
the support line and causing a minimum 
splitting of tactical units. With a four. 
squad front the company would defend 


a sector 200 yards wide, actually occupy- 


ing a frontage of 100 yards; while with 
a six-squad front it would defend a sec- 
tor 300 yards wide and occupy 150 
yards. 

Are there any questions? 








Development of Rifle Marksmanship 


NTERESTING information of expedients to develop 
rifle marksmanship has come from two sources. 
Brig. Gen. H. O. Williams, commanding the 16th 

Infantry Brigade, reports the progress of the brigade 
as a result of two small bore competitions a month 
during the winter of 1926-27 and the fact that “the 
enlisted instructors’ course in the regimental schools 
devoted 50 per cent of the schedule to rifle marksman- 
ship in preparation for the Citizens’ Military Training 
Camp, and for the improvement of the regimental per- 
centage by developing poor shots of the regiment as a 
special objective.” 

Col. W. B. McCaskey, commanding the 38th Infan- 
try, tells of a system that has been built up on a com- 
petition basis, between both individuals and organiza- 
tions. He says: “In . . . the competitions . . . every 
officer and enlisted man participated. Competitions 
within the regiment have been of three classes: first, 
the poorest shots of organizations; second, the total 
score of every officer and enlisted man present for duty 
in each organization; and third, the company and regi- 
mental teams. By this method it developed the poor 
shots in the regiment as well as the best marksmen.” 
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Agent Finance Officers 


Helpful Advice to Line Officers Who May Have to Handle Public 
Funds for Commands on the March 


Mayor H. E. Paces, G. S. (F. D.) 


N THE mind of the average young 
| officer unaccustomed in the handling 
of public funds no task seems to lend it- 
self to so many annoying complications 
as that of agent finance officer of a de- 
tachment on the march. With com- 
panies and battalions going to and from 
the summer camps each year, which 
generally entails a marching period en 
route, some officer must be given public 
funds with which to meet the necessary 
expenses of camp site rentals, ferry tolls, 
expenses for wood, water, and numerous 
other incidentals. 

The adjutant at the home station 
usually calls the victim, for so the agent 
finance officer will consider himself, into 
his office some time before the sched- 
uled departure of the detachment, and 
tries to give some much needed instruc- 
tions. The agent officer is handed sev- 
eral copies of extremely thin paper, offi- 
cially known as Form 41, on which 
will be written some such combination 
us “QM 250 2 P 3115 A 600-8—$20.00,” 
ora mixture of other letters and figures 
equally as confusing and unintelligible. 
A mist of confusion begins to descend 
upon the head of the agent officer, but the 
‘act is that he ean do his work efficiently 
and satisfactorily, and even placidly, 
without bothering to decipher this jum- 
ble of letters and figures. The sooner 
i¢ comprehends this redeeming feature 
of his job the better it will be for every- 
one concerned. 

Briefly, for the benefit of those who 
Would like to delve into the intricacies 


of accounting, the combination of letters 
and figures on Form 41 is known as a 
“procurement authority,” which is au- 
thority to procure a specific item or 
items from a specific appropriation. The 
exact authorization may be laboriously 
deciphered by reference to General Or- 
ders No. 10, W. D., 1926, and Finance 
Circular No. 7, 1927, or subsequent re- 
publications thereof. The procurement 
authority quoted above, when deci- 
phered, means that the Quartermaster 
General has made available through the 
proper agencies the sum of $20 for ex- 
penditure in camp site rentals from the 
1928 appropriation of “Barracks and 
Quarters.” 

The only necessary points upon which 
the agent officer must have a complete 
knowledge are the following: : 

(a) How much money he is author- 
ized to spend. 

(b) For what purposes he can spend 
the money. 

(c) How much he can spend for each 
purpose. 

(d) A signed voucher or vendor’s in- 
voice or bill must be secured for each 
purpose or procurement, and in the case 
of cash payment a receipt must be ob- 
tained for the money paid out. 

(e) In the case of camp site rentals, 
the United States must be protected 
against future claims. 

With the above essentials clearly fixed 
in his mind, or made of note for ready 
reference, and strictly adhered to, the 
agent officer should experience no great 
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difficulty. There are certain instruc- 
tions, however, as to the details involved, 
which, if followed, will enable the agent 
officer to adjust his account more 
readily. 

The proper commander will issue an 
order in compliance with Army Regula- 
tions, detailing the agent finance officer 
for the troop movement contemplated. 
If the detachment is to pay its way as it 
goes—that is, on a cash basis—the or- 
der will designate the finance officer 
upon whom the agent officer is to call 
for his cash. The agent officer will pre- 
sent a copy of the order to the finance of- 
ficer named and secure the necessary 
funds, together with a supply of public 
vouchers (Standard Form 1034). He 
should take up at this time with the 
finance officer any matters that he does 
not understand, and have them clarified 
in advance. Should cash payments be 
not contemplated, the agent officer need 
only secure from the finance officer, or 
other source, a supply of the necessary 
public vouchers. 

The agent officer is now ready to pro- 
ceed, and the first expenditures will prob- 
ably be for ferry tolls or camp sites. 
Here the caution should be given with 
reference to (c) under a preceding para- 
graph. The money authorized for the 
different purposes is not interchange- 
able; that is, a deficiency in the funds 
for ferry tolls cannot be met from sav- 
ings from the amount authorized for 
camp sites. Strict adherence must be 
had as to the amount authorized for each 
specific purpose. 

Concerning the preparation of the 
vouchers, it is impossible to give detailed 
instructions which would be applicable 
to each procurement. However, the fol- 
lowing general instructions will be of 
value. 

The agent officer will secure from each 


vendor invoices or bills in triplicate, on 


the original copy of which will be en- 
tered the following certificate: 


SCOCSOSOOL OE ORESREOS 


(date) 
“I certify that the above account js 
true and correct and that payment 
therefor has not been received. 


“(signature of vendor)” 

The agent officer will secure the ven- 
dor’s signature to the above certificate. 
After payment has been made, which 
will be discussed further on in this paper, 
the following certificate will be entered 
on all three copies of the invoice or bills 
for supplies, the original of which will 
be signed by the agent officer: 


“T hereby certify that the supplies 
enumerated hereon were received by me 
and that payment therefor has been 
made by me as agent officer in cash this 
oo. eG -Oiviewes can , 19.., from funds 
intrusted to me by.............00. 
finance officer at............ ; that the 
property listed hereon will be accounted 
for by the quartermaster at........ 
...., and that the expendable items 
hereon designated thus (X) are for im- 
mediate consumption in current service 
in (troops on the march, operation of 
motor trucks, etc.) Procurement Au- 
thority No. ......... 


“(signature of agent officer)” 
On invoices or bills for non-personal 
services the following certificate will be 
entered: 
“T certify that the services have been 


rendered as stated and payment for same 
has been made by me in cash this ....-- 


Gag Oo cccnenneass , 19.., at ..-- 
(place)...., from funds entrusted to me 
by .... (finance officer) ..... P. A. No. 


eer 
coseneeosn oete ce eon eee® 


The original certified copy and the 
duplicate copy of bills or invoices will be 
attached to the voucher. The articles 
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or services procured need not be restated 
on the public voucher. All that is 
necessary is the notation in the proper 
column, “Per itemized invoices at- 
tached,” or other similar statement. 
Neither will the vendor be required to 
sign the voucher. However, in the space 
provided for his signature the following 
or similar notation should be made: 
“Certified bill herewith.” 

The third copy of the certified in- 
yoice will be forwarded to the quarter- 
master at the station from which the 
detachment is operating or from which 
it is ordinarily supplied, except that 
when a detachment or organization is 
en route for permanent change of sta- 
tion the third copy will be forwarded to 
the quartermaster at destination. 

In lieu of handling the certified in- 
voices as Outlined above, the supplies 
or services may be listed on the face of 
the voucher, the original copy of which 
is then signed by the vendor in the 
proper place. In the case of supplies a 
triplicate copy of the voucher is made 
and furnished the quartermaster at the 
home station in order to enable him to 
account for the property. The certifi- 
cate quoted above as to the officer who 
is to account for the supplies will be en- 
tered on the voucher. 

In cases where a sufficient volume of 
purchases warrants, W. D. Form No. 
332 may be used in lieu of Standard 
Form 1034. Form 332 is so arranged 
that names of vendors may be entered 
thereon in sequence, regardless of 
whether the accounts cover supplies or 
non-personal services, providing the 
monetary amount of each separate bill 
or invoice entered thereon, daily or 
otherwise, is not in excess of $100. 
When Form 332 is used, invoices or bills 
will be secured, certified and disposed 
of as heretofore outlined. In any event, 


whether Standard Form 1034 or W. D. 
Form 332 is used, the agent officer must 
certify the same in the space thereon 
provided. 

In the case of cash payment another 
signature of the vendor is required as 
acknowledgment of receipt of payment. 
There is a blank receipt on the face of 
the voucher which is to be accomplished 
in all such payments. However, should 
a voucher not be at hand a cash receipt 
on the invoice or separate paper will 
suffice, provided it is so worded as to be 
identified as covering the payment it 
purports to cover. 

With reference to vendor’s signature 
on the voucher, a word of caution may 
not be amiss. At the top of the voucher 
appears a line for the name of the in- 
dividual or firm from whom the pro- 
curement is made. The signature to the 
certificate and the cash receipt must be 
identical with the name entered on the 
name line at the top of the voucher. 
For example, if a purchase is made from 
“William J. Smith,” and the name so 
entered on the voucher, then Mr. Smith 
must sign “William J. Smith.” From 
experience it has been found that he will 
sign “Wm. J. Smith,” or “W. J. Smith.” 
Such signatures will not be accepted by 
the General Accounting Office, as, for 
purposes of accounting, “William J. 
Smith,” “Wm. J. Smith,” and “W. J. 
Smith” must be considered as separate 
and distinct individuals. In practice, 
in dealing with individuals not accus- 
tomed to dealing with the Government, 
it is usually more satisfactory to leave 
the name line blank until the voucher 
is signed and then fill in the name to 
correspond to the signature. 

In the case of a corporation or com- 
pany the name should be entered on the 
signature line identical as on the name 
line, followed by “Per—John Doe, Presi- 
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dent, Secretary, etc.” In the procure- 
ment of a large quantity of supplies 
from a firm or corporation, there are 
certain restrictions as to the persons au- 
thorized to sign in the name of the firm 
or corporation. These restrictions do 
not apply in the case of small purchases 
such as are generally made by a mov- 
ing column, therefore these restrictions 
will not be dwelt upon. 

In the rental of camp sites for a period 
longer than overnight, it may be better, 
although not obligatory, to enter into an 
informal written agreement with the 
lessor. Such an informal agreement may 
take the following or similar form: 


“ 


ee (place)...... 
el sae [Pree 


“The undersigned hereby agrees to 
allow the use of premises ..(descrip- 
tion).. by ..(organization).. at a 
rental of $........ per month, or pro- 
portionate part thereof for the time of 
occupancy. 


“(signature of owner) 


“T certify that I have this day entered 
into an informal agreement with .. 
(property owner).. covering rental of 
. . (description of premises) . ., same be- 
ing required and absolutely necessary 
for the successful operation of . . (organ- 


ization)... 
“c 


ee | 


“(signature of agent or commanding 
officer) 


“eee eee ween een ene 


If heat, light, water, and other serv- 
ices are necessary, they will be furnished 
by the lessor when not otherwise ob- 
tainable at a lower cost, and the rental 
agreed upon will be expressed in the 
agreement as including the services to 
be furnished. 

Camp sites may be rented under an 
informal agreement for a period not ex- 
ceeding three months and where the total 


tet, 
amount of rental is less than $100. If 
either condition is exceeded, then g for- 
mal lease must be accomplished. Ths 
phase will not be discussed for the req. 
son that generally, where a formal lease 
is required, there will be an officer desig. 
nated to execute the same who is famil- 
iar with all the legal requirements 
thereof. 

The conditions which require a for- 
mal lease may not be set aside by sub- 
terfuge, such as executing a second in- 
formal lease or agreement upon the ex- 
piration of the first. For example, if 
camp site is desired for forty days at a 
total rental of $150, it is not permis. 
sible to enter into an informal agree. 
ment for a twenty or thirty day period 
at a rental of $75 or $90, and then, upon 
its expiration, execute a second informal 
agreement to cover the remainder of the 
period and amount. As the total rental 
permitted under an informal agreement 
is exceeded, a formal lease would be re- 
quired. 

Upon vacating a camp site after its 
occupation for any period there must be 
secured a release from the owner of the 
property. There are blank forms for 
this purpose, but, if none are available, 
a release in the following or similar 
wording will suffice: 


“I certify that I have no grounds fora 
claim or complaint against the United 
States, or any individual connected 
therewith, for property or other dam- 
age incurred by me due to the occupancy 
of ground rented by me to .. (organiza- 
tion). ., for the period from ........ % 


eesvseoveeeveeevneeeene2"" 


(signature of owner) 
“Witness: 


(any commissioned officer)” 
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In connection with rentals or the pro- 
~rement of other services or supplies, 
the agent officer or any other officer is 
not authorized to accept same free of 
charge. 

Upon completion of the trip the agent 
oficer will take his vouchers and Forms 
4] to the finance officer from whom he 
received his funds, or who has been des- 
inated to settle the account, and there 
have his vouchers finished in detail by 
the finance personnel. This method is 
more satisfactory to everyone con- 
cerned than for the agent officer to com- 
plete the vouchers himself, unless he is 
experienced in the procedure. 

Should the agent officer have a defi- 


ciency in any amount authorized to be 
spent or obligated for any purpose, this 
must be adjusted with the officer who 
signed the Forms 41. This adjustment 
must be made before the vouchers are 
delivered to the finance officer for credit 
or settlement. Obviously, a finance of- 
ficer will not give the agent officer credit 
for or make settlement of a voucher for 
camp site rentals, for example, amount- 
ing to $75 if the agent officer was only 
authorized to spend or obligate $60 for 
such a purpose. 

If agent officers will follow closely the 
procedure above described, they will 
find that the complications that they 
have apprehended will not arise. 








Thompson Rifle Wins $15,000 British Prize 


HE self-loading rifle designed by Brig. Gen. John 

T. Thompson of the United States Army won the 
$15,000 prize offered by the British War Office for the 
most satisfactory rifle submitted in a competition, it 


was announced today. 


The winning of this prize does not mean that the 
Thompson rifle has been definitely adopted for the 
army, but probably it will now obtain general trial 


among British troops. 


The prize-winning firearm, which was made by the 
Birmingham Small Arms Company, is said to fire as 
accurately and nearly twice as rapidly as the most 
accurate hand-operated rifle, and gives much more time 
for aiming.—New York Times. 


Modernization of British Army 


HE FOLLOWING extract from an 

article in the April number of the 
Royal Tank Corps Journal (British), 
shows the trend of thought in the Brit- 
ish Army on Infantry organization and 
transportation. It is interesting to note 
that the British tendency to make in- 
dependent corps of new weapons is 
recognized as unsound in this instance 
and that the machine guns are being 
put where we believe they belong—as 
an integral part of the battalion with 
which they fight. 


The tide in mechanical progress 
which is creeping steadily over the tra- 
ditional structure of the Army appears 
now to have reached the Foot Guards, 
many of whose officers have, indeed, 
long been among the keenest advocates 
of the new order. For it is reported that 
important changes are impending in the 
organization of the Guards’ battalions, 
changes which, if only a step towards 
complete mechanization, will be a clear 
breach with the past. 

Of all troops the Guards have most 
typified in the eyes of the world the sym- 
metrical infantry body whose tradi- 
tional power rested on the rifle and bay- 
onet. The symbol remained even when 
the body too often and too gallantly 





became a corpse on the modern battle. 
field, and although new weapons were 
necessarily added they appeared an ex. 
crescence—and disappeared on the 
stately parades of peace time. Bvey 
the post-war addition of the machine 
gun platoon to each battalion did not 
change or radically affect the organiza. 
tion. ; 

But now the proposal is to create g 
purely machine gun company in each 
Guards battalion—by converting one of 
the ordinary companies. If outwardly 
but a small advance towards modem 
needs and one already taken by Con- 
tinental armies, it is not only new in 
ours, but an inevitable sacrifice of sym- 
metry. 





S 
Con. J. 
Musor 
Musor 
Masor 


* * * 


Whether the machine guns will ulti- 
mately be carried in six-wheelers or in 
“tankettes” is a question still ahead. 
But it is at least significant that the 
“tankette” is being rechristened the 
“armored machine gun carrier,” for 
which réle its inconspicuousness is an 
asset, while the comparatively light pro- 
tection that it can bear for its power 
makes it more suitable for this réle than 
as a direct fighting machine. The us 
of such carriers undoubtedly offers the 
possibility of a large economy in per- 
sonnel and thus of the taxpayers’ 
money. 


S 
( 
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Bathing Pool and Recreation Building for 
C. M. T. C. at Fort Washington, Md. 


ONSTRUCTION of a bathing pool and recrea- 
tional building at Fort Washington, Maryland, to 
provide facilities for the 900 trainees of the Citizens’ 
Military Training Camp has been authorized by the 
War Department with approval for an expenditure of 


$7,500. 
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Major J. D. Burnett. 
Masor B. Macruper. 
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Section V—Mobilization and Organization 


Maysor M. H. TxHomurnson. 








Programs of Instruction for Infantry School 
Courses 


EVERAL important changes in the 

curriculum of the Infantry School 
courses are contained in the programs 
of instruction recently submitted by the 
Commandant of The Infantry School 
and forwarded by the Chief of Infantry 
ior approval. These changes conform 
to the development of instruction in the 
Regular Army. The important ones 
we: first, a provision for systematic 
plysical training in all courses; sec- 
ond, a marked increase in tactical in- 
suction for the Company Officers’ 
Course; and, third, a more complete 
‘ourse of instruction in the preparation 
ot tactical exercises and problems for 
‘he Advanced and Company Officers’ 


Classes, 


In the Advanced Course, the number 


of hours of instruction will be increased 
from 1,174 for the present school year, 
to 1,220 for the 1928-29 course. The in- 
creased number of hours will be gained 
by starting instruction at 1:00 p. m. in- 
stead of 1:15 p. m., and by extending 
the instruction period on certain days 
to 4:30 p.m. The closing hour has been 
4:00 p. m. 

An increased number of hours will be 
devoted to the operation of tanks and 
mechanized forces. These subjects are 
being emphasized in consonance with 
the probable increase in future use of 
machines in war. A more comprehen- 
sive and thorough course in the prepara- 
tion of the various types of indoor and 
outdoor tactical exercises is included in 
the new program. This increase is 
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necessary to meet the demands now be- 
ing made of graduates on duty with the 
different components of the Army of the 
United States. Systematic physical 
training is also provided in the 1928-29 
program for the Advanced Class. The 
instruction is so arranged that it will 
take place on afternoons of most of the 
days when the Advanced students have 
not had other forms of outdoor instruc- 
tion. This instruction will take place 
from 3:30 to 4:30 p.m. Itis on the days 
of physical instruction that the period 
of training will be extended to 4:30 p. m. 

For the Company Officers’ course, the 
number of hours of instruction will be in- 
creased from 1,190 to 1,220. The in- 
creased number of hours will be obtained 
as above outlined for the Advanced 
Class. 

A material increase in time, amount- 
ing to 114 hours, making a total of 335 
hours for this important subject, will be 
devoted to tactical instruction. The 
amount of time devoted to weapons and 
close order drill will be decreased be- 
cause it has been found that the instruc- 
tion in these subjects has progressed to 
such a satisfactory degree in the Regular 
regiments and the subjects are so gen- 
erally understood by students attending 
the Infantry School that it is now con- 
sidered practicable to reduce the amount 
of time formerly devoted to them. On 
the other hand, the tactical instruction 
of junior officers is not what it should 
be. The greater proportion of the time 
devoted to tactics will be spent on the 
platoon, company, and battalion, with 
only sufficient time devoted to the em- 
ployment of the regiment to insure gen- 
eral knowledge of the functions of that 
unit. A thorough course in the prepara- 
tion and conduct of tactical exercises 


and the solution of problems is included 
in the new program for the Company 
Officers’. Course. Systematic physical 
training as above outlined for the Ad- 
vanced students is also included in the 
program for company officers. 

The program for the Refresher Course 
stresses training and coordination of 
training for the officers in attendance. 
Tactics will be largely eliminated be- 
cause it has been found that the officers 
attending this course are usually profi- 
cient in that subject. 

The courses for the National Guard 
and Reserve company officers will re- 
main essentially as heretofore. Sepa- 
rate command post terrain exercises are 
provided for the National Guard and 
Reserve officers, and the date of gradua- 
tion of these officers will be earlier than 
for the Regular Army classes. These 
changes are desirable because experi- 
ence has shown that the command post 
terrain exercises of the Regular Army 
classes have in general been too ad- 
vanced for the officers taking the more 
condensed courses. It was found im- 
possible to conduct two types of terrain 
exercises simultaneously . 

The opening and closing dates ap- 
proved for the various courses are in 
general the same as for the 1927-1928 
school year. They are: 


Advanced Course: September 12-14, 
1928, to June 11, 1928. 

Company Officers’ Course: Septem- 
ber 16-18, 1928, to June 11, 1928. 

Refresher Course: October 9, 1928, to 
November 20, 1928. 

National Guard and Reserve Field 
Officers’ Course: January 7, 1929, to 
February 13, 1929. 

National Guard and Reserve Con- 
pany Officers’ (rifle, machine gun and 
howitzer) courses: February 20, 1928, 
to May 23, 1929. _ 

National Guard enlisted specialists 
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communications) course: February 11, 
1929, to June 6, 1929. 


Horseshoers’ Course: November 1, 


1928, to April 30, 1929. 





Composition of Infantry School Classes 


HE following table shows the com- 
position by grades of the Infantry 
School Regular Army classes for the 
1928-1929 school year. The figures for 
the school year 1927-1928 are given for 


comparison : 

Advanced Company Officers’ 

Class Class 

1927 1928 1927 1928 
Lieut. Col.... 1 1 = ee 
Major ....... 20 21 is “< 
Pere 52 —s«61 58 46 
Ist Lieut..... .. et. 91 45 
Qd Lieut...... .. ree 17 39 

Totals...... 73 83* 166 130t 





*4orders pending. _¢ 18 orders pending. 
It will be noted that there are four 


oficers still to be ordered to the Ad- 


vanced Class and eighteen more to the 
Company Officers’ Class. Most of these 
officers are on the Pacific coast and their 
orders are being held up until it can be 
determined whether or not space will be 
available on transports sailing for the 
east coast. 

The composition of the Advanced 
Class differs little from that of the pre- 
vious year. In the Company Officers’ 
Class there is a material increase in sec- 
ond lieutenants. 

These second lieutenants are unmar- 
ried, and their selection conforms to 
I (1) b. of the Chief of Infantry’s policy 
dated September 12, 1927. 





Colonel Howell Retires 


(\ ‘L. WILLEY HOWELL, since 
August, 1925, the executive officer 
oi the Office of the Chief of Infantry, is 


to retire from active service in August 
ofthis year. He will have left his duties 
in this office before publication of this 
note. 

Colonel Howell entered the service as 


an enlisted man in 1897, and was com- 
missioned in 1898. He took part in the 
Spanish-American War in Cuba and the 
‘ubsequent occupation of the Island, 


n the Philippine Insurrection, the occu- - 


pation of Vera Cruz, and the World War. 
Eleven vears of his service he spent as 


a student and instructor in the Fort 
Leavenworth schools. 

For the past three years, as executive 
officer of the Office of the Chief of In- 
fantry, Colonel Howell has placed these 
unusually extensive combat and educa- 
tional qualifications at the disposal of 
the Infantry. The Infantry has been 
fortunate in having had the advantage 
of his service in a position where these 
qualifications were so indispensable to 
the Branch. The Infantry is happy in 
its knowledge that Colonel Howell re- 
ceives a desired reward for long, faith- 
ful and arduous service, but regrets his 
loss. 
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New Executive in Office of Chief of Infantry 


OL. LORENZO D. GASSER, In- 
fantry, at present in charge of the 
Assignment Section of this office, has 
been designated to succeed Colonel 
Howell as executive officer. 

Colonel Gasser is the sixth executive 
to be designated since the Office of the 
Chief of Infantry was established. The 
executives with the periods of service in 
the office are: 


Col. C. D. Roberts, July, 1920, to Aug. 
1921. 

Col. R. E. Longan, Aug., 1921, to Jan., 
1922. 

Brig. Gen. Halstead Dorey, Jan., 1922, 
to Oct., 1922. 

Col. John H. Hughes, Oct., 1922, to 
Aug., 1925. 

Col. Willey Howell, Aug., 1925, to May, 
1928. 

Col. Lorenzo D. Gasser, May, 1928. 





Nomenclature of Infantry Weapons 


HE following nomenclature has been 
given to recently developed items 
of Infantry combat equipment: 


(a) 37-mm. Gun Material. 
“Gun, 37-mm., M2.” 
“Carriage, 37-mm., M1.” 
“Telescope, M2.” 
“Mount telescope, M1.” 


(6) 75-mm. Mortar Material. 
“Mortar, 75-mm., M1.” 
“Carriage, 75-mm., M1.” 


“Telescope, Elbow, M3.” 
“Mount telescope, M2.” 

(c) The New Infantry Cart, devel- 
oped to replace the machine gun and 
other carts of M 1917 type, will be 
known as “Cart M2.” 

It will be noted that the word “Infan- 
try” no longer appears in the nomencla- 
ture. This is for brevity and because the 
material might well be used by other 
branches. 





Pack Transportation for Infantry 


ONSIDERABLE progress has re- 
cently been made in the design and 
development of pack transportation for 
Infantry loads. A recent test conducted 
by the Department of Experiment un- 
der the supervision of the Infantry 
Board seems to indicate that satisfac- 
tory pack saddles and accessories have 
been developed for transporting the 
Browning machine gun and machine gun 
ammunition, the 3-inch trench mortar 
with ammunition, and the 37-mm. gun, 


model 1916, with ammunition. Further 
experimentation has been found neces- 
sary to develop a suitable method of 
transporting the 75-mm. mortar. 
The subject of providing pack trans- 
portation for Infantry loads has been 
under study since the World War. The 
development of the Phillips pack sad- 
dle, cavalry and artillery types, bas 
been instrumental in solving the prob- 
lem for Infantry. Col. A. E. Phillips, 
Cavalry, the designer of the present 
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andard army pack saddle, has acted 
ss a consultant to the Infantry Board 
in adapting this saddle to Infantry use. 
Colonel Phillips is at Jeffersonville De- 
pot redesigning the 75-mm. mortar pack 
equipment and communications pack 
equipment. 

The recent tests by the Infantry 
Board established the fact that the Phil- 
jus pack saddle, cavalry type, is an 
excellent means of transporting the 
Browning machine gun and ammunition. 
Suitable pack load accessories were also 
tested and found to be satisfactory. It 
was found that the loads could be trans- 
ported at a walk, trot and gallop, and 
were properly arranged for accessibility. 
Untrained machine gun squads were 
able to placé the gun in action from 
packs in an average of twenty seconds. 
After the development of a suitable anti- 
aircraft adapter it is expected that the 
pack load accessories will necessarily be 
redesigned to provide for carrying the 
adapter conveniently placed for the 
rapid mounting of the machine gun. 


The 3-inch trench mortar load was 
similar to the machine gun load and 
could be transported at the same speeds. 
Disregarding the time required to place 
the base plate, the mortar was put in 
action in about the same time as the ma- 
chine gun. 

For the 37-mm. gun, the artillery 
type, Phillips pack saddle wasi.sed. A 
hinged trail for this weapon was pro- 
vided for the experiment. An untrained 
squad went into action from packs in 
twenty-four seconds. 

The 75-mm. mortar layout was 
found unsatisfactory. Further experi- 
mentation will be necessary to adapt 
this load for pack transportation. 

In addition to the standard pack 
transportation above developed, there 
has been developed and shipped to the 
Philippines, a Phillips pack saddle for 
Philippine ponies, with the necessary 
hangers and accessories for carrying 
Infantry loads in the Philippine Depart- 
ment. This equipment will be subjected 
to test in the Philippine Division. 








Boxing in the 17th Infantry 


N WEDNESDAY, March 7, the boxers of the 17th 
Infantry, Col. C. A. Trott commanding, won their 
second tournament when they defeated the men from 
the 3d Infantry in five bouts out of seven. Before that 
the 17th Infantry had won from the Fort Riley team. 
Maj. Gen. H. A. Smith, the corps area commander, and 
a crowd that packed the gymnasium to capacity 


watched the bouts. 
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Pending Legislation on Promotion 


N MAY 11 and 12 the Inrantry 
JOURNAL sent to the Regular Army 
membership of the Infantry Association 
an advance release of a proposed edi- 
torial under the same title as the present 
one. The purpose of this was three- 
fold: first, to present an analysis based 
on the latest information about pending 
legislation on promotion; second, to sug- 
gest that further compromise and ad- 
justment might be expected; and, third, 
to try to develop any consensus of 
opinion that might exist in the member- 
ship of the Association. _ 

The last named object was only par- 
tially attained. From messages that 
have come in, it is apparent that a clear 
majority view exists on only a part of 
the questions that the pending legisla- 
tion brings up. Therefore, and since the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL conceives that one 
of its principal purposes is to represent 
in its editorials the general opinion of 
the membership of the Association, the 
present editorial will review the situa- 
tion and set forth only such views as the 
rapid development of events and the 
shortness of time have left it possible 
to ascertain are representative of a ma- 
jority of the membership. 

The Army legislation on promotion 
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which has recently engaged the atten- 
tion of Congress is included in the Fur- 
low Bill, passed by the House, the 
Wainwright Bill with the McSwain 
amendment, favorably reported to the 
House by the House Military Affairs 
Committee, and the Reed substitute for 
the Furlow Bill, favorably reported to 
the Senate by the Senate Military Af- 
fairs Committee. 

The Furlow Bill has been public so 
long that its provisions are a matter of 
general knowledge. 

The Wainwright Bill provides for all 
officers on the promotion list a better 
rate of promotion than any other recom- 
mendation theretofore made. It affords 
to every officer a definite rate of promo- 
tion to field grade, regardless of the 
number of officers in the grade of lieu- 
tenant, captain, and major. It places 
no limitation on the number of promo- 
tions to the grade of major. The bill 
increases the number of officers in the 
highest two field grades, and thereby 
gives to every officer in the Army 4 bet- 
ter chance than he now has of reaching 
those grades. While it limits the num- 
ber of colonels to 6 per cent of the total, 
the bill recognizes that this limitation 
should not deprive lieutenant colonels 
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es 
sho have had more than twenty-six 
vegrs’ service of the opportunity to be 
tired with the rank of colonel or of the 
opportunity to reach the grade of gen- 
eral officer. The effect of this bill on 
he attainment of field grade by any offi- 
wr is measured almost wholly in years 
of service. 

The McSwain amendment to the 
Wainwright Bill provides that the 
World War officers shall be rearranged 
on the promotion list. This rearrange- 
nent will affect about 5,000 officers who 
differ in length of service by only about 
two years. 

Under the provisions of the Wain- 
wright Bill and the MeSwain amend- 
nent it is probable that the 5,000 offi- 
cers who would be affected by the pro- 
motion list revision would reach field 
grades sooner than all but a few of them 
The 
bill and amendment do not retard the 


would under present conditions. 


promotion to field grade of any group in 
the Army. 

In the Senate, the Reed substitute for 
the Furlow Bill is not dissimilar in its 
general provisions to the Wainwright 


Bill. Broadly speaking, it provides for 
the whole Army a system of promotion 
comparable to that which the Furlow 
Bill provides for only a part of the 
Army. There is reasonable prospect 
that the Reed Bill may pass the Senate 
soon, perhaps with a promotion list 
amendment added to it. 

On account of the status of the Fur- 
low-Reed Bill, the Wainwright Bill with 
the McSwain amendment will probably 
not be brought up on the floor of the 
House. It looks as though the Furlow 
Bill and the Reed substitute would go to 
conference. What may happen in the 
conference it is impossible to forecast. 

There is undoubtedly a sentiment in 
Congress to give the Army a better sys- 
tem of promotion. Matters being as 
they are, any legislation that may ulti- 
mately result is, however, bound to be a 
compromise measure. 

The InFaNnTRY JOURNAL believes in 
and supports the essential features of 
the Reed Bill, proper, or the original 
Wainwright Bill, proper, as being im- 
mensely beneficial to the Army as a 
whole. 





An Explanation and An Appreciation 


EPAKTING from the usual course, 

we are this month publishing a 
special number of the JournaL—THeE 
INrANTRY SCHOOL number. 

It seems altogether fitting to do this, 
and especially at this time. The In- 
antry School may well be termed the 
Heart of the Infantry. The Infantry 
famnot_ know too much about the 


School, so that all that we may say 
about it is, in a manner of speaking, 
professional in nature. We hope it will 
be of interest to the officers who have 
been to Benning and gone, to the offi- 
cers who are now at Benning, to those 
who expect soon to go to Benning, and 
to the many other members of the As- 
sociation whose knowledge about the 
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Infantry School and Benning comes more general and strictly professional 


only from hearsay. If this Infantry matters, we hope that the Infantry 
School number can serve ever so little g¢hool number may be the more worl 
to add to the prestige of the Infantry while. as 


School, it will doubly have accomplished Finally, the Infantry Association ang 


ie pamper. the Inrantry Jou ris 
Although this number is dedicated to "© RY JOURNAL wish to thank 


the Infantry School, we have also in- General Collins, Captain Wharton, and 
cluded a few articles on other subjects. ‘he officers and ladies who helped to 
In doing this, we hope not to detract ™ake this JournaL, and to wish with 
in the least bit from the interest in the them that it may meet with the enthu. 
Infantry School and Fort Benning. On siastic reception that their help and 
the contrary, by including articles on good work bespeak for it. 














Coast Artillery Increases Accuracy of Its 
Fire 

HE Chief of Coast Artillery, Major Gen. Andrew 

Hero, Jr., has just submitted to the War Depart- 
ment a study of the results of all classes of target prac- 
tice and gunnery competitions in the Coast Artillery 
for the year 1927. This study indicates that, in com- 
parison with the results obtained in the year 1926, 77 
per cent of all units fired at an increased range; in- 
creased accuracy was obtained by 54 per cent, the rate 
of fire was increased by 75 per cent and the hits per 
gun per minute were increased by 78 per cent. 

Target practice was held with major caliber sea 
coast guns at ranges as great as 24,000 yards (about 14 
miles) ; with mobile railway artillery at ranges as great 
as 22,000 yards (about 13 miles) and with 155-mm. es 
mobile guns at moving targets. 


SI 
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Regular Army Infantry 


N APRIL 5 the InFantry JOURNAL 
QO sent out the following letter to the 
Chief of Staff, the present and former 
Chiefs of Infantry, all former comman- 
dants of The Infantry School, and all In- 
iantry regimental commanders: 


The June number of the INFANTRY 
JovrnaL will be a special Infantry 


Schoo! number. It will leave the presses 
about May 20. I should like in this 
number to publish a brief message to or 


statement about The Infantry School 
irom every regimental commander and 
certain other officers. 

May I ask you for such a message, not 
more than a hundred, and preferably 
less than fifty words long. I can use the 
copy at any time, but must have it by 
May 5 at the latest. 


As the JourNAL goes to press, the fol- 
lowing responses have come in. The 
Infantry Association and the JouRNAL 
want to add to all of these interesting 
messages their word of admiration for 


The Infantry School. 
aa a * 


As a believer in the vital importance 
of the Infantry’s réle, I have watched 
with interest and gratification the work 
of The Infantry School. The gradu- 
ates of that school have carried correct 
‘echnical and tactical doctrines to every 
component of the Army of the United 
States 

The satisfactory state of training of 
the Infantry may be attributed in a large 
measure to the principles of instruction 
followed at The Infantry School. 

C. P. SuMMERALL, 
Major General, 
Chief of Staff. 


* * * 


ee = Ties fae Be Mes, EE ee 


The Infantry School, a development 
from the Monterey, Calif., Musketry 
School and the Fort Sill, Okla., Mus- 
ketry and Machine Gun School, became 
an influential factor in U. 8S. Army train- 
ing during the World War under the 
able management of Col. Henry E. 
Eames, whose influence was paramount 
in the selection of the present fine loca- 
tion and early post-war development of 
the School. Brig. Gen. Paul B. Malone 
and Cols. Monroe C. Kerth and Andred 
J. Dougherty, all then stationed in 
Washington, D. C., refuted the oft ex- 
pressed statement of some officers that 
“Infantry training is so simple that no 
Infantry School is needed.” Their efforts 
probably prevented the abandonment of 
the School during the summer of 1919. 

Later other men of vision, such as 
Gens. W. H. Gordon, B. H. Wells, A. W. 
Bjornstad, Cols. A. J. McNab, B. P. 
Nicklin, H. 8. Wagner, H. L. Cooper and 
others whose names I do not at this 
moment recall, joined them and devel- 
oped the School to become a predom- 
inating influence in all Army training 
throughout our nation. 

As my greetings and well wishes go 
forward, with this issue of Tue In- 
FANTRY JOURNAL, to the able officers now 
guiding the School and to the present 
students thereat and to the alumni, many 
of whom are now prominent in training, 
executive and planning work of our 
Army. I wish to recall to all of them 
that to the above named officers they 
are primarily indebted for the great op- 
portunities our wonderful Infantry 
School now offers. 

C. S. Farnswortn, 
Major General, Retired. 


& * * 
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The American idea that Infantry 
Service is simple no longer exists. In all 
quarters, it is now recognized that excep- 
tional qualifications are demanded of 
the officer who employs human projec- 
tiles in battle. 

The errors of the Infantry officer in 
battle result in human casualties. No 
leader of men can say that his leadership 
is perfect, that he will obtain the best 
results with the minimum casualties. 
But, through our peace-time training, 
we approach the ideal as nearly as pos- 
sible. 

It is to The Infantry School that we 
owe clear understanding of the technical 
nature of Infantry combat, a nearer ap- 
proach to correct leadership, and the 
development of the most efficient corps 
of Infantry officers in the history of the 
United States. 

R. H. Auuen, 
Chief of Infantry. 


* * * 


The Infantry has just cause for its 
great pride in the progress of The In- 
fantry School. Established on a firm 
basis, instructional methods at the 
School equal those of the best civilian 
educational institutions. I am confident 
that this condition will continue. 

The physical aspects of the School are 
improving—comfort is firmly replacing 
discomfort. Its recreational facilities 
are unsurpassed. Those in charge of the 
Army building program are doing every- 
thing possible to complete the plant and 
make it second to none in the Army. 

It should be the ambition of every In- 
fantryman to be a graduate of Benning. 

B. H. WELLs, 
Major General, 
Deputy Chief of Staff. 


* * * 


The Infantry School has fully dem- 
onstrated its great value to the Army and 
especially the Infantry by the increased 
tactical knowledge gained by the offi- 
cers who complete training there each 
year. 

All Infantry officers should be re- 
quired to take the various courses of 
training at The Infantry School as early 
as practicable in their military careers, 
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as the knowledge gained will render them offic 

better qualified officers in every way and Infa 

materially increase their usefulness to 

the service. 4 
J. F. Preston, 

Colonel, 1st Infantry C 

Le hav 

My experience as a regimental com- nt 

mander confirms my long standing be- ve 

lief that The Infantry School would tho 

justify our highest hopes in it. the 

Originality and _ independence of con 

thought, nourished in our many widely wan 

separated Infantry units, are of great fan 


value in devising methods and in estab- 
lishing doctrine; but once that doctrine 
has been firmly established, the Infantry 
should be of one mind in putting it into 
effect. 

I do not believe it would have been 
possible, except by The Infantry School, 
to have indoctrinated the entire Infantry 
with uniform tactical and instructional 
principles. 


spil 





P. L. Mites, 
Colonel, 2d Infantry. 


~ * * 


We of the Infantry are indebted to the 
Infantry School for the training of the 
best qualified Corps of Officers, tacti- 
cally, that the Army has ever known. 

It is realized that our demands on the 
School are tremendous; however, it 1s 
hoped that in the future time will be 
found to include the all important sub- 
ject “The Human Element in War” as 
a part of their curriculum. 

M. N. FAtts, 
Colonel, 6th Infantry. 


” ” * 


I continue to consider the school at 
Fort Benning as one of the greatest assets 
to the efficiency of the Infantry. The 
contacts and associations made and 
formed there are scarcely less important 
to our team than the opportunity to a¢- 
curately grasp the correct tactics of wat 
strength infantry units and supporting 
arms. Uniformity of tactical training 
throughout the Infantry is becoming 
more and more a noticeable fact, and 
any regimental commander has 4 feel- 
ing of satisfaction when he receives & 
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oficer who has been graduated from The 


‘entry School. 
— R. J. Burt, 
Colonel, 8th Infantry. 


Control, weapon efficiency and -esprit 
have always been essential attributes of 
access of Infantry in war. Our great 
Infantry School has improved and 
standardized the tactical efficiency of 
those exercising control, it has increased 
the weapon efficiency of those under 
control, and realization of these ad- 
vantages has further endowed the In- 
fantryman with his unconquerable 
spirit. 

E. G. Peyton, 
Colonel, 9th Infantry. 
* * * 


Only at Benning are officers best pre- 
pared in precise methods of imparting 
identical, current instruction demanded 
in infantry training. 

Graduates have. acquired well based 
confidence and realization of ability to 
tran troops; infantrymen so com- 
manded sense the assured capability of 
their leaders and gain immeasurably in 


efficiency. 
C. 8. Fries, 
Colonel, 12th Infantry. 
* * * 


(Cablegram) Proof of pudding is the 
eating. Attribute high standard 15th 
Infantry chiefly to officers received from 
Infantry School. Newell, 15th Infan- 
try 

; * * * 


It has been my observation, as a result 
of having commanded two regiments of 
the United States Army, namely, the 
loth and the 13th Infantry, that too 
much eredit cannot be given to The In- 
lantry School for the type of officers that 
join regiments from the school. 

_ We hear many malcontents announc- 
ing that the officer personnel of the Army 
isnot as high as it used to be. I wish to 
take exception with anyone who makes 
that statement. I consider that the 
younger Infantry officers of the Army, 
principally as a result of the instruction 
they have received at Fort Benning, 
would compare most favorably with the 
officers of the United States Army at any 


period of its history. Naturally some 
are more outstanding than others, but 
the poorest one more than justifies the 
time and the money that the Govern- 
ment has spent on him in educating him 
at Fort Benning. 

Naturally no scholastic course can 
give a man experience—that comes from 
service with regiments. The high 
state of efficiency of the 13th Infantry 
(Gen. Preston Brown states it is one 
of the best in the Army) is, in no small 
measure, due to its Benning graduates. 

W. K. Nayvor, 
Colonel, 13th Infantry. 


* a ~ 


Today, where Infantry officers have 
frequent and long tours of duty away 
from troops, The Infantry School is the 
Infantry’s most important activity, en- 
abling it, during the short, intermittent 
periods officers are available to it, to 
bring them abreast of their profession. 

The School is directly responsible for 
the present high state of efficiency of the 
Infantry. It should be the privilege 
and desire of every Infantry officer to 
attend this School. 

Epw. Crort, 
Colonel, 16th Infantry. 


The Infantry School is an outstanding 
resultant of the World War. The ne- 
cessity for such an institution could no 
longer be denied upon the termination 
of that conflict. Whatever may be the 
potential ability of an officer when he 
goes there, his worth to the Service is 
greatly increased by his attendance at 
the School. Its graduates are a wel- 
come and desirable addition to any com- 
mand. 


C. A. Trort, 
Colonel, 17th Infantry. 


I am convinced that the course at The 
Infantry School is of the greatest value 
to all officers completing it, and have 
found those graduates of the School 
who have joined this regiment much 
better qualified for all their duties than 
are those who have not taken the course. 

Benning graduates are utilized in all 
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important Staff and training positions in 


this regiment. 
T. O. Murpry, 
Colonel, 19th Infantry. 
” * * 

While almost two and a half years 
have elapsed since completing my re- 
fresher course at The Infantry School, 
I nevertheless retain the most vivid rec- 
ollection of the various excellent demon- 
strations that were put forth by the well 
trained troops on duty thereat. 

To have seen the entire staff of a regi- 
mental headquarters, at war. strength, 
functioning under an assumed tactical 
situation; a rifle company in the attack 
and again in the defense; and scouts 
operating intelligently and noiselessly in 
close proximity to the “enemy,” it is to 
admit that the demonstrations per- 
formed by the troops ‘were the most 
worth while of all the excellent subjects 
presented to our class. 

It is my humble opinion that said 
demonstrations comprised practically 
all the refreshing that a slightly stale 
colonel required. 


F. L. Munson, 
Colonel, 20th Infantry. 
* * * 


The opportunity to attend the Infan- 
try School should be sought by every 
Infantry officer after he has spent a suf- 
ficient time with a regiment to equip 
himself with the proper knowledge of 
fundamentals and the correct outlook 
and attitude to be able to apply himself 
and acquire the greatest amount of good 
from the courses The Infantry School 
offers. 

As a regimental commander I am 
always glad to have Benning graduates 
assigned to my regiment and will wel- 
come the time when the number of such 
graduates reaches the 100 per cent 
mark. 

G. D. ArrowsmiITH, 
Colonel, 21st Infantry. 
ae - + 

Active identification and many other 
contacts with The Infantry School pro- 
vide a basis for estimating its great 
worth. The School furnishes an inval- 
uable background for developing knowl- 
edge and leadership among all Infantry 


i 


components connected with national de- 
fense. Therefore, during the next 
emergency, battle preparation of our In- 
fantry should be a lighter task. 
Grorce F. Baurzzxt, 
Colonel, 22d Infantry, 
* aa * 

During the past four years I have 
had a unique opportunity to observe the 
work of The Infantry School in numer- 
ous capacities, as student, as instructor, 
as director of a section of the Academic 
Department, and most especially for 
three and one half years as commander 
of a regiment of Infantry stationed at 
Fort Benning. 

During my regime as regimental com- 
mander more officers have gone to the 
School from the 24th Infantry than 
from any other organization. This lat- 
ter fact in itself tells more clearly than 
any words of mine my attitude toward 
the School. 

It is of benefit, beyond words to ex- 
press, to all officers, especially those in 
company grade, to take the course, and 
as far as possible the wish of every 
junior officer so to do should be gratified. 

Warr C. Jounson, 
Colonel, 24th Infantry. 


ai * * 


The Infantry School is not only “the 
Heart of the Infantry,” but a great cen- 
ter where the Infantryman is taught 
coordination and cooperation of all arms. 
It is the only place where the average of- 
ficer ever sees war strength unity in ac- 
tion. Its courses not only perfect our 
officers in infantry technique but send 
them back to troops with an inspired de- 
termination to better service. 

It is of the greatest importance that 
all Infantry officers on duty with the 
Organized Reserves be graduates of the 
appropriate courses of the School. 

The 29th Infantry Regiment was re- 
cently graded by the Corps Area Com- 
mander as “Uniformly Excellent.” This 
rating, in my opinion, was made possible 
by The Infantry School. 

A. J. DouGHerty, 
Colonel, 25th Infantry. 


* * * 


The Infantry School is the normal 
school of our Infantry instructors. Of 
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ts many outstanding contributions to 
.he ultimate objective of Infantry Com- 
pat efficiency, the most distinguished and 
most productive is in the realm of doc- 
trines and methods of instruction. Its 
teachings of paramount science have 
spread like a beneficent infection to all 
ynits and all ranks. We have a better 
Infantry; and the end is not yet. 
Joun F. Mappen, 
Colonel, 26th Infantry. 


* 7 om 


After almost three years of duty in 
command of the 27th Infantry, I can 
say that the clearest and most lasting 
impression gained by me is the outstand- 
ing efficiency of the “Benning Officer.” 


It is fortunate, indeed, that the Infantry 
now has a school where Infantry tac- 
tics may be studied, digested, and trans- 
mitted to the service through its grad- 
uates. 
LAURENCE HALsTEAD, 
Colonel, 27th Infantry. 


* * * 


The standardized course of instruc- 
tion at The Infantry School—when fol- 
lowed with an open mind and due effort 
—goes far in qualifying the student offi- 
cer to decide intelligently for himself 
what constitutes sound practice in mat- 
ters military. 

W. B. McCaskey, 
Colonel, 38th Infantry. 





| 





Add Casus Belli 


Captain Joun A. Matons, 71st Infantry 


HE New York Times of April 27 reports a speech of 
Rear Admiral Bradley A. Fiske, U. 8. N., Retired, 


as follows: 


If there were no women or children there would be 
nothing to defend, because there would be no riches 
for an opponent to strive for. All that men would want 
would be enough to eat and drink and a place to sleep. 
As these things can be easily obtained by every man, 
what would there be left to fight for? 

The jewels, silks, great houses, limousines, these are 
the things that women crave, and these are the things 
that men compete for to obtain for their women. Since 
women are the inspiration of all men’s struggles for 
success, and inasmuch as it is men’s struggles and ambi- 
tions that cause trade competition, which in turn 
causes war, we cannot possibly escape the conclusion 
that fundamentally women are the cause of wars. 

Admiral Fiske said that although women’s safety 
and comfort require that this nation keep prepared for 
war, the majority of women are opposed to the program 
for national preparedness. 

Now that women have the vote, he said, this means 
that our national security is seriously imperiled, as it is 
nearly impossible to obtain a program adequate for 
our needs. 


And any officer who shows this article to his wife 
will realize that the Admiral was right, because hos- 
tilities will probably begin at once. 











The National Guard 








The Infantry School and the National Guard 


HE Infantry School has been an im- 

portant factor in the development of 
the National Guard since its reorganiza- 
tion after the World War. In the first 
months following its reconstitution, the 
National Guard did not feel so keenly 
the need for the training given at The 
Infantry School, as a majority of the 
officers had had war experience and 
many were specialists in various forms 
of training. However, as time passed, 
much of this material in the lower 
grades was lost by reason of disabilities 
incident to war service, by death, and 
by separation for personal reasons. 
This resulted in new personnel, often 
without war experience, being brought 
in to replace the losses. 

This inflow of new material, coupled 
with the advances made in training and 
training methods, demonstrated the need 
for some means of educating the officers 
other than those provided by service 
with the units and attendance at or- 
ganization schools. This need became 
more and more apparent with the pas- 
sage of time, until it was evident that 
the progress of the National Guard as 
a whole might suffer unless additional 
means were provided to help the officers 
and noncommissioned officers broaden 
and improve their knowledge. 

The problem of the National Guard 
was quite different from that of the Reg- 
ular Army. The National Guard offi- 
cer’s connection with the military serv- 
ice must be secondary in his scheme of 
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life and subordinate to earning his livelj- 
hood and to advancement in his civ] 
pursuits. Then, again, the strength of 
the Infantry of the National Guard js 
about two and one-half times that of 
the Regular Infantry, comprising as it 
does about 55 per cent of the entire Na- 
tional Guard, or approximately 102,850 
men. Of this number about 5,200 are 
officers, who must have as much mili- 
tary knowledge as they can get. 

It is therefore clear that the Nationa! 
Guard officer is under a severe handicap 
in his efforts to keep abreast of the latest 
developments in training, and, at the 
same time, to acquire the knowledge 
necessary properly to instruct the men 
under his command and perform the 
normal duties of his grade. The Mi- 
litia Bureau, realizing the futility of 
sending all the officers to a school for 
special training, determined to send each 
year as many as it could with any funds 
obtainable. This plan was put into el- 
fect in 1920, when the first group of se- 
lected National Guard officers was sent 
to The Infantry School. This class con- 
sisted of about fifty officers of field and 
company grades, who represented prac- 
tically every State in the Union that has 
Infantry troops. 

The success of this class fully dem- 
onstrated the value of the training 
Upon the return of its members to thei! 
organizations they were able to accom- 
plish much good through the dissemina- 
tion of the knowledge they had gained 
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py their enthusiasm and the confidence 
inspired by the excellent instruction 
they had received, they set an excellent 
example for the other officers of their 
organizations. Organization schools 
were quick to utilize these graduates as 
instructors, and improvement resulted in 
the courses that they conducted. 

Since the first class in 1920, several 
hundreds of National Guard officers 
have attended The Infantry School at 
Fort Benning. The following tabulation 
shows the total number of graduates by 
States, including those now at the 
School, for both field and company 
crades. The number of graduates has 
steadily grown year by year, until now 
practically no organization is without 
one or more officers who have the benefit 
of The Infantry School course. 


Alabatha ........ 11 Massachusetts .... 37 
Pree 10 Michigan ......... 22 
eee i3 Minnesota ........ 29 
California ....... 21 + Mississippi........ 12 
Colorado ........ 16 BRMOOUN 6 .cekeuss 20 
Connecticut ..... 17 Biemteme ......i0. 9 
reer 13 Nebraska ......... ll 
Georgia ......... 17 New Jersey....... 21 
err 10 New York.....-.. 79 
ern 3 North Carolina ... 10 


SN. os steawan 35 North Dakota.... 11 
Indiana Terry ey 21 Ohio eeersecceccses 40 
UR ceive cxadeen eee 28 
Peo Ee SRE etn nawisad 19 
Kentucky ....... 11 Pennsylvania ..... 42 
Louisiana ........ 7 Posto Rieo........ 10 
eee 17. South Carolina.... 10 
Maryland Ty oer 21 Tennessee eters eebe g 


a eae 37 Washington ...... ll 

Vermont ......... 15 West Virginia..... ll 

sb an kcacenn 19 Wisconsin ........ 29 
Total for all States....... 815° 


Much of the success of the National 
Guardsmen at the Infantry School has 
been due to the excellent cooperation 
and assistance of the School authorities. 
Their careful planning and sympathetic 
understanding of the needs of the Na- 
tional Guard officer have produced a 
course of instruction, for both field and 
company officers, which is beyond criti- 
cism. The excellence of the course is 
reflected by the excellent records estab- 
lished by the graduates after their re- 
turn to their units. The influence of the 
graduates who are spreading the doc- 
trine of the Infantry School throughout 
the Infantry of the National Guard will 
gain strength in direct proportion to 
their number. 

The Militia Bureau extends its sin- 
cere appreciation to the Chief of Infan- 
try and The Infantry School personnel 
for their interest in behalf of the Na- 
tional Guard and is happy to convey to 
them a message of thanks from the 
entire Infantry of the National Guard. 
The marked success which the National 
Guard has enjoyed since its reorganiza- 
tion has been due, in a large measure, to 
the valuable Infantry School courses. 





* This includes all graduates from 1920 to in- 
clude the present class. 
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Fort Benning and the Organized Reserves 


ORT BENNING is a name of thrills 

in the mind’s eye of the officers of 
the Organized Reserves. This is par- 
ticularly true with the Infantry Re- 
serve officers. Comparatively, a very 
small number of the 33,000 Infantry Re- 
serve officers have ever attended or even 
visited The Infantry School at Fort 
Benning, Georgia. Yet many of them 
have come to know of it and have de- 
veloped a healthy feeling of respect and 
admiration for it. 

This indirect contact has been through 
four sources. The most direct contact 
is that by the Organized Reserve of- 
ficers who are on the mailing list of the 
School and have received the publica- 
tions of the school lectures and confer- 
ences. The other contacts, no less im- 
portant, and in many cases more ex- 
pressive, are through the Regular Army 
officers on duty with Organized Re- 
serves, who have been through Ben- 
ning; the National Guard officers who 
have attended the School; and contact 
with Reserve officers attending drills 
and schools of the Guard for instruc- 
tion, and with Reserve officers who have 
been students and have carried the re- 
sult in work and action back to their 
associates in local conferences. 

Those of the 33,000 Infantry Re- 
serve officers who are assigned and par- 
ticipate in inactive training are real stu- 
dents. In their studies of military 
science and tactics they naturally have 
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a high regard for all of the schools of 
the Army. The Benning School stands 
to the forefront as the special school 
of the Infantry. Information as to its 
activities is absorbed most readily since 
it is the fountainhead for such informa- 
tion. 

The officer from Fort Benning, be he 
Regular Army, National Guard or of 
the Reserve Corps, is stamped as a spe- 
cial figure in Infantry work in the eyes 
of all Reserve officers. 

This respect for and interest in the 
Fort Benning institution may well be 
carried to more effective use. It would 
be a great advantage to national de- 
fense if the Reserve officer could satisfy 
to a higher degree this interest in The 
Infantry School. This might be accom- 
plished by bringing Fort Benning closer 
to the Reserve officer by means of the 
motion picture. 

Much of the work at The Infantry 
School can be and in fact is now being 
told by motion pictures. These pic- 
tures could well be made available for 
the widest possible distribution throug! 
the Organized Reserves as a part in their 
inactive training activities. Every a‘ 
sembly of Reserve officers would profit 
by having a film of motion pictures on 
some phase of military science and tac- 
tics. The Infantry being by far the 
largest in numbers of all the military 
branches, it should not only have the 
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ad in the number of these films pre- 
ented, but it should be the pioneering 
snd most active force in the provision 
or such distribution. 

4 large part of the educational ma- 
rial in the military seience and tactics 
is susceptible to most effective presenta- 


tion through the medium of the motion 
pictures. Diagrammatical motion pic- 
tures, together with the actual photo- 
graphing of units, are quite possible of 
preparation in order to extend the edu- 
cational work of The Infantry School 
continuously throughout the nation. 





From a Reserve Officer Student to His Friend 
at Home 


LLO, Frank: 

How are you? This is sure 
sme place, and don’t think you don’t 
seta workout. It is go, go, go from 8:00 
to 12:00. More go from 1:00 to 4:00. 
Wednesday and Saturday afternoon 
of, but that doesn’t spell anything in 
uy young life. I thought I knew some- 
thing, but I am as dumb as a fence post. 

The first thing you get is a map of 
this dump, only about 97,000 acres; and 
what they teach you about a map— 
listen, man—no kidding, I can find true 
north, grid north, magnetic north, find 
valleys, hilltops, in facet anything; and 
more things than I ever thought were 
ona map, standing on my head... . That 
bird at Central City doesn’t know any 
nore about a map than a three-year-old 
kid, 

All Reserve and National Guard of- 


ficers walk about a mile from their bil- 
lets to school four times in one day. I 
am going to buy one of those things you 
put on your hip (not what you’re think- 
ing about) ; I have already made connec- 
tions, just to see how far I walk in one 
day. I’ll make a guess that, starting 
Monday, 15 miles. 

We started yesterday drilling with a 
rifle; and take it from me, I have never 
put in so much time in two days. I’ve 
got blisters every place except one, and 
you don’t sit down, nor you don’t lie 
down, until 10:00 or 11:00 p. m. At 
6:00 you are up and at them again. 

Frank, it is 11:30, and I am so tired 
I can hardly move so I am going to bed. 
So long! 

TurLey Cook, 
Captain, Infantry Reserve. 





Reorganization of Reserve Activities 


REORGANIZATION of Organized 
Reserve activities recommended by 
Major Gen. John L. Hines, commanding 
the IX Corps Area, and former Chief of 
Staff of the Army, has met with ap- 
proval in the War Department. Gen- 


eral Hines has been authorized to place 
his system in operation. The plan is 
in general harmony with the decentral- 
ization of activities of the War Depart- 
ment. 

It provides that each corps area be 
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divided into “reserve areas” and these 
areas may be subdivided into “reserve 
districts.” In each “reserve area” there 
is to be a Regular Army officer desig- 
nated as chief of staff of Reserve officers 
in the area. This will result in all Re- 
serve officers in the area being under the 
chief of staff of the area, and will take 
the place of having chiefs of staff per- 
form administrative functions for divi- 
sions, while non-divisional and unas- 
signed Reserve officers are responsible 
to other administrative authority. 

All technical and administrative staff 
branches of the Reserve within the “re- 
serve area,” excluding only coast artil- 
lery units and those Reserve officers at- 
tached to active or inactive units of the 
Regular Army, will be under the area 
chief of staff. 

This plan offers advantages that will 
probably help both the Reserve officer 
and the corps area operation work. It 
will decentralize all Organized Reserve 
activities. It will facilitate supervision 
and contact by Regular Army instruc- 
tors, with a minimum expenditure for 


























Typical Active Training Schedule 


APT. BURTON L. LUCAS, plans 

and training officer of the 25th In- 
fantry, has worked out a program for 
active training of the Organized Re- 
serves that is of general interest. It 
provides for a training period of six 
weeks, divided into three annual pe- 
riods of two weeks each, with progres- 
sive training. 

The first year is designed to devote 
the two weeks to prepare officers to be 
unit commanders at the very beginning 
of mobilization; to give practical ex- 
perience in commanding appropriate 



















Le, —_— 

travel and ad maximum Opportunity for (1) 
supervision, training and inspection oj at dri 
Reserve officer activities, (2) 
The local districts, subdivisions of (3) 
the “reserve areas” will be under super- 4) 
vision of a local officer of the Regular rd 
Army acting for the chief of staff. This eae 
will provide for all Reserve units and aa 
officers within a locality to be under the take 1 
control of the local office, instead of only lar of 
a part as at present. This will permit interf 
judicious employment of all Regular bilitie 
Army officers on duty with Organized mg 
Reserves within the district in which dnl 
stationed, regardless of the units to a 
which assigned. pod 
From the viewpoint of the Reserve “Bat 
officer this seems to offer real advantage mane 
in opportunity for direct and personal batta 
contact with an officer of the Regular — 
Army who will be charged with the duty aly. 
of caring for the training and inspection “ 
of the Reserve officers. ee 
Changes will be made in Army Regu- (1) 
lations to permit such a system to be (2) 
put into effect where considered prac- moni 
ticable. (3) 
(4) 

e 

in th 

will 

conjt 

ences 

units at drill and in the field; to give taugl 
them a basic knowledge of weapons; to (] 
give basic training in markmanship. (2 
The second and third years, two-week (3 


periods in each, are designed to continue 
the training outlined for the first year 
and to prepare officers to be instructors 
and training managers, to give them 4 
basic knowledge of the tactics of small 
units up to and including the battalion. 
The plan embraces the following: 


Requirements and Methods of Training 


A. The following methods of train- 
ing will be utilized. 


quar 
War 





ing unit 
drill period will be one and one-half 


maneuver. 
battalion will be used. The officer per- 
sonnel will consist of Reserve officers 
mly. It is important that all staff 
functions be provided for. 


n the afternoon. 
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1) Actual experience in command, 


t drill and on maneuvers. 


(2) Demonstrations. 

(3) Conferences. 

(4) Practical work. 

B. Each Reserve officer will be at- 


‘ached to a unit of the 25th Infantry, 


propriate to his rank. He will com- 


mand this unit at daily drill, and will 
take responsibility for the drill. Regu- 


- officers will supervise but will not 


interfere with prerogative and responsi- 
bilities of the Reserve officer as the act- 


commanders. The normal 


ours. Each Reserve officer below field 


rank will complete one tour of guard 
luring each training period. 


Each training period will include one 
For the troops at least one 


Drill at which Reserve officers com- 


mand will consist of: 


(1) Physical training. 
(2) Close order drill (including cere- 


monies}. 


(3) Extended order drill. 

(4) Combat principles. 

(. In general, demonstrations will be 
In some cases they 
ll also be given in the morning, in 
onjunction with or following confer- 


ences. The following subjects will be 
taught by demonstration: 


(1) Care of feet and shoe fitting. 

(2) Gas defense. 

(3) Bayonet and close combat. 

(4) Grenades—hand and rifle. 

')) Scouting and patrolling. 

(6) Musketry. 

7) Protection against airplanes. 

} Communication with airplanes. 
‘9) The care of weapons. 

(10) Organization and functioning 
': Service company, battalion head- 





‘ 
i Pa) 


quarters company, rifle company (all 
War strength). 


(11) Company in attack supported 
by howitzer platoon and machine guns. 

(12) Infantry communication. 

(13) Stable management. 

D. All classroom work will be in the 
morning. 

(1) The following conferences are 
prescribed for the first year class: 


(a) Mess management. 

(6) Supply of companies. 

(c) Organization of Infantry regi- 
ment (war strength). 

(d) Map reading and use of com- 
pass. 

(e) Characteristics of weapons. 

(f) Mobilization plans. 

(g) Military hygiene. 

(2) The following conferences are 
prescribed for the second year class: 

(a) Methods of instructions. 

(b) Map reading. 

(c) Mobilization plans. 

(d) The Infantry staff. 

(3) The following conferences are 
prescribed for the third year class: 

(a) Training management. 

(b) Map reading. 

(c) Military sketching. 

(d) The Infantry staff. 

E. In general practical work will be 
in the afternoon. 

(1) The following are prescribed for 
the first year class: 

(a) Marksmanship (rifle or ma- 
chine gun) lectures and small 
bore. 

(b) Company administration 
(keeping of routine reports) 
and supply and mess manage- 
ment. 

(2) The following are prescribed for 
the second year class: 

(a) Equitation. 

(b) Rifle marksmanship. 

(3) The following are prescribed for 
the third year class: 

(a) Military sketching. 

(c) Equitation. 

(d) Pistol marksmanship. 
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A Worthy Example 


HE Reserve officers of Phoenix, 

Ariz., have set a most worthy ex- 
ample in the field of constructive pa- 
triotism by a unique, personal, effec- 
tive way of supporting the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps. The Phoenix 
Chapter, Reserve Officers’ Association, 
has started a movement to have all 
members of the chapter “adopt” of- 
ficers of the high school cadets of the 
Arizona capital. 

This “adoption” means that each Re- 
serve officer will take a personal inter- 
est in the welfare of the young man 
he ‘ fostering and providing 
for the of the young 
man’s progress in the scheme of na- 
tional defense and in his training for 


‘adopts,” 
continuation 


higher citizenship. The cadet will g 
tend chapter meetings, Picnics, danee 
social functions, and the like. 
will be a serious effort so to instms 
him that he will serve as a replace- 
ment in the Officers’ Reserve Corps to 
follow in the footsteps of the Reserve 
officer and thus perpetuate his interest, 

This is but one of the many em 
amples of the organized activities off 
chapters of the Reserve Officers’ Asso 
ciation to develop a definite, conerete 
support of the Reserve Officers’ Train- 
ing Corps in high schools and colleges 
It is a real mission, and every Re 
serve officer should recognize and ag 
sume the duty. 
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Newly Appointed Reserve Officers 


EW officers of the Infantry Reserve 
whose appointment has been an- 
nounced by the Adjutant General in- 


clude the following: 


Lieutenant Colonels: 
Shepard Hiscox, 83 W. Cypress Street, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
G. P. O’Keefe, 372 
N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


North Avenue, 


Majors: 
C. E. O’Connor, 7778 Navy Avenue, 
Detroit, Mich. 
R. GC. Rottger, 1123 Sheridan Street, 
Danville, Ill. 


Captains: 












A. Bonjean, 1217 Knoxville Avenue, 
Peoria, Ill. 
H. B. Embach, 1211 E. McDowell 
Road, Phoenix, Ariz. 
L. W. Jones, 2918 E. 78th Place, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
C. J. Peterson, 149 W. 140th Street, 
New York City. 
First Lieutenants: 
J. T. Alexander, 251 North Olive 
Street, Elberta, Ga. 
C. C. Closser, 903 Arrow Avenue, Ai 
derson. Ind. 
V. W. Pyland, 2104 Trice Avenue, 
Waco, Tex. 
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Capital, Surplus and 
Undivided Profits $421,509.76 


Bank in Columbus 





Deposits. . . . . 1,155,952.56 


Total 


FORT BENNING REPRESENTATIVE: 


Resources. . 1,969,423.56 R. M. HALL, JR. 
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Home Savings Bank of Columbus 


Georgia Home Building 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits - - $183,252.99 

Deposits - - - - - - - = = = = = = 1,461,196.23 

Total Resources - - - - - - - = - ~- 1,802,138.94 
Officers: 


RHODES BROWNE, President 
WILLIAM B. LANGDON, Vice-President 
M. L. PATTERSON, Jr., Treasurer 


The Sure Road to Success is through Saving 


FORT BENNING REPRESENTATIVE 
R. M. HALL, Jr., Officers’ Club 
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ENGLISH DRESS and 
FIELD BOOTS 


$20.00, $25.00 and $35.00 


RICH’S 


too1 F ST. N.W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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A unique method of Household 
Buying now used in over 800 cities 
and towns. 


Over fifty units in Washington 


Quality Counts 
“There is a certain deliciousness” about the 
fine quality and flavor of CARRY'S kc 
Cream that causes those who eat it to pre 
fer it to all other makes 


ASK FOR 


It’s the Best ! 
PHONE LINCOLN 5900 WASHINGTON D.C. 


a Swe eee eee ee Sel LS 


New, 12-story, fireproof apartment-hotel, located at 
820 Connecticut Avenue, between 16th and 17th 
and H and I Streets Northwest, overlooking Le 
fayette Park and Farragut Square. One block from 
the White House, the State, War and Navy Build- 
ing, Metropolitan Ciub, Army and Navy Club. 
Apply to: 
Army-Navy Apartment 
Cor poration 
401 TRANSPORTATION BUuILDING 
Cor. Hand 17th Sts. N.W., WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Phone, Main 7168 


(—) H#(—_. 4 (—_.) 4 (—_ (hs (Hi Wi 


BLACKISTONE, INC. 
FLORIST 


New Address 
1407 H STREET, N.W. 


Puones Matin 3707-3708 


SLI SOS 
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WASHINGTON SECTION 


i? PISS 








CHINA - SILVER - CRYSTAL - LAMPS 
POTTERY - ANTIQUES - FURNITURE 
ART OBJECTS AND SO FORTH 


A 








| DULIN & MARTIN CO. 


1215-1217 F STREET 
1214-1218 G STREET 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
eT EST, ST TOMES TENST TEMEST 
CAP SPECIAL 
5.50 
New Shade for the Army 
With Ornament, 6.00 


Whipcord or Barathea 
Others at Slight Extra Cost 


eiheg 


920 !7™ STREET WW 


$4 


A — A 
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LET ME HELP YOU 


m—) 


SELECT YOUR 


HOME 


IN WASHINGTON 


MRS. JACK HAYES 
1831 Belmont Road Adams 1724 
é 
ahh 


; S.J. VENABLE 
E Fine ~Arts 
1307 H Street Northwest 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
PHONE MAIN 3099 


(—— J A A} — A) 
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L Street Garage Co., Inc. 
FIRE PROOF 


Storage—Washing 
Gas—Oil—Accessories 


1705 L Street N.W. Main 4190 


FRANK J. KRUPP 


SUCCESSOR TO HENRY SCHICK 
MILITARY & CIVILIAN 
SAH LtOCas 








1421 F St. N.W., Washington 








JAMES E. COLLIFLOWER €& Co. 
INCORPORATED 


1001 Fifteenth St. N.W. 
Main 45330, $331 and 5332 
BRANCH OFFICE 
706 Fifth Street S.E. 
Lincoin 7714 













America’s Foremost Beauty Salon 


For 21 Years Washington's Premier Coiffeur 


For a Real Permanent Wave 
consult EMILE the Pioneer 


50 EXPERTOPERATORS MOST MODERN METHODS USED 
Hair Coloring— Marcel Waving—Scalp Treatments 
Chiropody—Water Waving——Facials, Etc. 
Hair Goods of All Descriptions. Latest Parisian 
Bobbing by Male Experts—Hair Sculpture the 
French Way — Ladies’ Turkish Baths — Electric 
Cabinet Baths—Nauheim Baths 


CONNECTICUT 
EMILE, INC. 1 CONNECT 


Main 7791 -'7792 -'7793 -'7794° 2172 
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WASHINGTON SECTION 


IRS (—_\ 1 oa SS 


INSIGNIA for ROLL 
COLLAR UNIFORM 

















SCHNEIDER’S CAFE 
IS FAMED FOR ITs 


SEA FOOD 


LOBSTERS—CRABS—FIsH— 
OYSTERS 


—_— 
— 


425-427 ELEVENTH STREET N.W. 
Just North of Penna. Ave 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Do YOU WANT TO MAKE A SNAPPY 
APPEARANCE? THEN YOU WANT 


iy 

! 

l SNAPPY LOOKING INSIGNIA. 
OUR INSIGNIA ARE HEAVY GOLD 
PLATED AND ARE A WORK OF ART. 
PLACE YOUR ORDERS NOW FOR NEW 
REGULATION INSIGNIA. 


A. H. DONDERO, INC. 


730 Seventeenth St. N.W. Washington, D.C. 


SS USS SSI IS SSL 
EE ha) "ha 
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SMITH’S Transfer & Storage Company 


INCORPORATED 


Discount to Army Officers 


t 
n 
[ 
i 


General Offices 
1313 You Street N.W., WasuincrTon, D. C. Phone North 334; 


Specializing in Selling Homes 
TO and FOR ARMY PEOPLE 


West End Laundry 


'NCOARAPORA T 
ceten aide iilieiiiticas Lounderers and Dry Cleaners 


Mrs. Dorothy Mills Gibson 1723-25 Pennsylvania Ave - N-W- 
“ae WASHINGTON.D.C. 
1417 BOSS & PHELPS 303 | MMOs aa, CULE ed 


Established 1907 Branches 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 1201 Conn Ave. 
1006 Fifteenth St. 
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[SEFUL ARTICLES for the MILITARY MAN 





ALLIGATOR RAINCOATS 


Officers’ coat made of balloon cloth, 
treated by the Alligator process which 
means durability and waterproof. O. D. 
Deep Sea Shade, Style 1105. Special 
price to members, $13.50. 


PERSHING 
CAP 


Custom made; highest qual- 
ity of material, workmanship 
and style; serge or whipcord. 


Price $7.00, postpaid 


State size and material when 
ordering 


HAMILTON WATCHES 


Officers’ 17 jewels adjusted, luminous 
dial. Available in filled green or white 
gold. Heavy strap. Listed everywhere 
at $55.00. Write for our special price 
to members. 





We can help you to buy almost anything advantageously, and specifically 


the following: 
Automobile Tires cagravinge of all kinds Loose Leaf Binders So-Handy Personal 
Bill Folds Golf Balls Otticers’ Spurs Files 
Books Se Subscriptions 
Brief Cases Insignia Stationery 


Caps i — 
Doughboy Mattresses Lock, samee 
Combination 


U. S. REGULATION SABRE 


30 and 32-inch Blade for on Officers 
32 and 34-inch for Mounted 
In ordering State Length Wanted 
U. S. Army Sabre—Bronze, Nickel-plated 
hilt; hard rubber grip; etched nickel- 
plated blade; steel nickel-plated scabbard. 
Flannel GOUGP sss 0ccsdcccdcvepébecssasvctyss $11.65 


SABRE KNOTS 


For all Officers, russet leather with fiat 


CUERS a ccccensstedndievereessevatneselinahe 
For all Officers, russet leather with plaited 
COrd and MSP. reccocccccoscovesdececsacecseses 2.00 
SABRE CHAINS 
Sabre Chain, polished nickel steel.......... $2.20 
Sling Safe TRG, Diieccssancesevccscssses cece 1.00 


OFFICERS’ SPURS 


Officers’ Spurs, solid nickel steel, never 
ist, with russet leather straps, pair.... $3.30 
of 


Spur Straps GU; Giilescedeashanhedectasits 
SPUR CHAINS 
Polished Nickel Steel—New Regulation 
Length 8 to 8% inches, PAIT. .ccsccescceee $1.50 
Length 8 to 9% inches, pair...........++. 1.50 
Length 10 to 10% inches, pair.............. 1.50 


Redeoets (Alligator) Trunks 
Sabres Visiting Cards 
Sam Browne Belts 


RECONNAISSANCE AND SKETCH- 
ING MATERIAL 


Prices given include postage. Prices subject to 
change without notice 


Compasses and Dividers, School.......... $ 
Erasers, Pencil, Medium............0++s+++++ 10 
Glasses, Reading, 4-inch...........++++eseeees 3.75 
DER BEARBUISs cc cccccccccccecceccccccccscvcces 3.00 
BUSS DGD weorodcccacwcascsoccocneccsscccese 275 
Paper, Cross Section, sheets.............+++ 18 
Paper, Sketching, 20 yds. x 13 inches....... 1.00 
Pencil, Drawing, Venus.........-++++eseee+05 10 


Pencils, Drawing (ordinary domestic), 2 for. AS 

Pencil Holders (canvas pockets) postpaid... 40 

PORE PE 6.0 oc ccecdepecccdegvesscesesoocs 1S 
Pins, push joints, colored head, small, per 

DEE GE Piiindiscnnccegendhanteesseyteonseoaes 6S 
Pins, push points, colored head, large, per 

oad ARS I CRE RE TEED pet ya 2s 

Protractors, Rule, Ambro............+++000++  -) 

a Ge OEE a inerccencsccenestoes 35 

Es SO ONO. EET cchscsscececcocseces a 

35 

35 

3s 

76 





Triangles, Ambee, © FD? 2 000 cccccecces 
TI, SO, 4D wovecdcccntcecevcccoccce 
Triangular Scales, boxwood, 6”............+. 
Triangular Scales, boxwood, My agetsepeseabe 
Tripods, —s head, metal (for sketch- 

ME Bc nes cocuscsuscosccescoscecceccecce 4.00 
— Case, Mills woven web with com- 


uemeiver BEE ccccccechersesessessceteovess -10 
Scale Co-ordinate (Grid Interpolator 1” and 

a Ss ad bbtedeetbdenedehetneesndecs ees 30 
SUING Ab cKd cvs seveseccoccceeess 1.00 


United States Infantry Association 


Infantry Building 





Washington, D. C. 
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A Few Good Books 


Briefly Described and Specially Arranged for Convenience in Ordering 
Prices Subject to Members’ Discount 


American Campaigns—Steele $10.00 
The only single work that contains a comprehensive narrative of all our campaigns an; 
battles to include the Spanish-American War. ’ 





















Army Correspondence 59 
Based on A. R. 340-15. Everything you need. , 

Army Physical Training—Waldron $1.50 
Complete instructions for conduct of Physical Drill. ‘ 

Basic Military Training 15 


A copy of the Training Regulations prescribed by the War Department for first and oe 
years’ basic courses R. O. T. C. . ; 
Cadence System of Close Order Drill—Lentz 35 
Revised edition of the book that teaches cadence in commands and in execution. 
Company Training $2.10 
A condensation of 46 Training Regulations for instruction of rifle, machine gun, howitzer 
headquarters and service companies of Infantry. Pocket size, flexible cover. , 


Courts-Martial Procedure $1.50 
Supplements the Manual for Courts-Martial and gives in sequence all steps in preparation 
for trial. 

Defense of Duffer’s Drift—Swinton 50 
A military classic of the Boer War. 

Field Service Regulations Cloth, $1.25; Paper, . 


Exact duplicate of War Department Edition. Paper bound copies punched for binding in 
the Kalamazoo Loose Leaf Binder. 
Infantry Drill 15 
Compilation of the new Infantry Training Regulations covering Infantry Drill. Annotated— 
Illustrated. Revised to February, 1928. 
Mass Physical Training—Raycroft $3.00 
The basis for the training and instruction of the military service in Physical Training. Chap- 
ters on the tactics of baseball, football, and basketball. New edition, reduced price. 
Military Sketching and Map Reading—Grieves $1.50 
A complete text-book that contains all that you need to know about the subjects. Recog- 
nized throughout the service as the standard for N. C. O. unit schools, R. O. T. C. units, 
Reserve Officers and National Guard. 
Pistol and Revolver Training Course—Macnab 0 


Prepared for the use of police and of civilian clubs and individuals. 

Principles of Command—Jones $1.00 
A practical study specially adapted to the use of young officers. 

Reserve Officers’ Examiner $2.00 


A complete set of questions and answers covering the five subjects included in the Basic 
Examination for promotion of Reserve Officers. 
Terrain Exercises—Waldron $2.50 
Sets forth in detail the up-to-date method of training in Infantry minor tactics. Model 
problems prepared that may be fitted to any terrain. Brings out the principles of minor 
tactics. 
Training Management—Bjornstad $2.00 
Training management properly understood and correctly applied forms the foundation of a 
efficient military organization. The subject is covered in detail in this book. 
Thirty-Minute Talks—Stewart-Waldron $2.50 
A collection of twenty everyday talks on military subjects in language that the man new to 
the service can understand. 


The U. S. INFANTRY ASSOCIATION, 
Infantry Building, Washington, D. C. 


py eT Tr eT eee TTT ere DP. sos Yuwnedhiasitisss ceaanne Dollar 
Please forward to the address below the books checked on this sheet. 


PO RE ee Pn ey re PE te SET , 





WRITE ADDRESS 
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RALSTON HorTeEL 


COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 





200 Rooms Modern Fireproof 


Leading Columbus Hotel 


Headquarters for Army Officers 
““Preeminent in Service and Cordiality” 
J. F. SOMERS, Mgr. 


:. s : 
50 
” RALSTON HOTEL DINING ROOM 
Popular Prices 
A la Carte Service Table d‘hote Meals 


Good food and the best of service 











The Sign of Quality SPECIAL 


{inmettS) 


SOLICITED 
It’s a Food—Not a Fad 





Phones 
223 











KAYSER-LILIENTHAL, INC. 


“‘The Shop of Original Styles”’ 


Ladies’ and Misses’ Ready-to-Wear Shoes and Millinery 
Beauty Parlor 


1109 Broadway Columbus, Georgia 
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COMPANY TRAINING 
An Edition of War Department Infantry 
Training Regulations 

IN ONE VOLUME—POCKET SIZE 
Includes the Necessary Text 
46 TRAINING REGULATIONS 
used in the daily instruction of Rifle, Machine Gun, Howitzer, Head- 


quarters and Service Companies of the Infantry Regiment. 
These same 46 Training Regulations as published by the War 


Department fill two Kalamazoo Binders. 
Note This Comparison 






46 T. R. in “Company 
2 Binders Training” 
SET TETE jens apaann ee aie 9 inches 7 inches 
NAN, adie kn Used dan obcaleaeuns 6 inches 4 inches 
Fe a on sine wate Baek 8 inches % inch 
EE Pe geeee Se) ae 8 pounds 1 pound 
acy sain bmoae cbs ae wi sas Semin $7.75 $1.80 in lots of 10 
$2.10 single copy 
United States Infantry Association 
Washington, D. C. 


1115 17th Street 








The Kalamazoo Loose Leaf Binder 






400 sheets 


Built for hard service 
Simple and efficient Capacity, 
Text and note book 
combined 


ioe 4 ae ction 
Aer 
nwt Sears 


For Preserving the War Department pamphlets 


Price $2.10 


Subject to Members’ Discount 
Sole Agents for the Army 
United States Infantry Association 
Washington, D. C. 


Infantry Building 
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C. E. WESTBROOK 
Columbus’ Complete Department Store 














EVERLASTING - FIRERESISTING 
EME EA! em td EE 
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BICKERSTAFF BRICK COMPANY 


COLUMBUS - - - GEORGIA 


BRICK GO BRICK GQ BRICK G BRICK Q BRICK 




















THE OFFICERS’ CLUB 
Fort Benning, Georgia 


Takes THis MEANS OF 


GREETING 


ALL or OuR ABSENT MEMBERS AND EXTENDS A Cor- 
DIAL INVITATION TO THOSE OFFICERS OF THE INFANTRY 
BrancH Wuo ArE Not MEMBERS TO JoIN Now 


“Every officer of the Inrantry will pass through Tue 
INFANTRY ScHOOL at least twice during his service’’— 
Major General B. H. Wells, U.S.A., former Commandant 


INITIATION FEE - $10.00 


GOLF ~ HUNT = TENNIS - POLO = ENTERTAINMENT 




















— 
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‘Another Victory! 


21~ “Annual Worlds Typeuriting Championship 
Won onthe UNDERWOOD 


1 3 WORDS a minute for one hour! 41,232 strokes or more than 
11 strokes per second! A phenomenal performance of speed 
and accuracy by the World's Champion Typist in establishing a 
NEW WORLD'S RECORD on the Underwood at the 22nd Annual 
Typewriting Contest, Carnegie Hall, New York City. 


The World's Typewriting Championship, the World's Ama- 
teur Typewriting Championship and the World's School 
Typewriting Championship—all won on the Underwood. 


Gov. Alfred E. Smith Trophy 


won by Chester Soucek, Coraopolis High School, 
Coraopolis, Pennsylvania, at 81 words per min- 
ute. This trophy for speed and accuracy in 
typewriting was won in competition with 
55 other contestants representing all sec- 
tions of the United States and Canada. 


A complete copy of the Official 
Records will be sent free upon re- 
quest. Underwood Typewriter 
Co., 30 Vesey Street, New 
York City. 


“a 








Every World's Type- 
writing Championship 
for 22 consecutive years 
bas been won on the 
Underwood Typewriter 





New World's Typewriting 


GEORGE L. HOSSFIELD Championship Trophy 


WORLD 5 CHAMPION TYPIST 


U N DE | 
‘The Machine of Champions 
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GULF OF MEx ICO 


Columbus, the Home of Fort Benning, is 
Center of Four Great Lines of Industry 


—cotton goods, iron, wood and clay products. This 
is the second city of the South in textiles, with half 
a million spindles; probably is first in cotton gin 
manufactures and in bank and store fixtures; it is a 
leader in machinery, agricultural implements and 
foundry work, and is the third city of the South in 
clay products. 


Hydro-electric power, native-born labor, raw mate- 
rials, rail and river transportation, unlimited sup- 
ply of fine water, low building costs, absolute free- 
dom from malaria, good government and tax exemp- 
tion for five years are some of the factors which 
make this the ideal Southern location for industrial 
plants. Write us for matter descriptive of Columbus. 


COLUMBUS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 


\\ 
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“REGULATION 0. D. SHIRTS” MADE 1) 
CUSTOM WORKMANSHIP-GUARANTERE ER 


Collar Attached—or—Neckband with Separate 
$4. each—3 for $11.25 


Officers’ Black Tie—Fine Grosgrain Silk—All hand-made $1 


Suitable for Wear with or without Coat 


When ordering, state neckband size and sleeve 
POSTAGE CHARGED ON ORDERS OF LESS THAN 3 SHI 


U. S. INFANTRY ASSN. 












EXTRA COLLARS 50c EACH 
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Genuine 


ALLIGATOR 


Raincoats 
MADE ONLY BY 
THE ALLIGATOR COMPANY 
St. Louis 
Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Par. Off. 


COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 








128 Sold 
the First 
Week by 
Beginner 
QTERAL agents 


make big 
money. For ex- 
ample one lady in 
Elmore, O., who 
never sold before 
took 128 orders 
the first week. 
The Steral in- 
sures a clean 
tooth brush. You 
wouldn’t hang 
your knife and 
. fork on the bath- 
THE STERAL TOOTH BRUSH room wall and eat 
age | in ae a oe a See. with it the next 
e charge in the bulb in the bottom 
gives off germ killing fumes. The pede am ~ 
brush comes out sweet and clean and “CUG &™ ‘. n 
sterile. The Steral sells on sight to a Wil! buy the Steral 
person who believes in the individual brush after you 
drinking cup and individual towel. tell them about it. 
WRITE FOR SPECIAL OFFER 
Sample outfit $3.50 includes: 1 black sample case; 1 adult, 
1 baby and 1 junior size; 1 plate brush; 1 tube paste; 1 or- 


der book ready for work. Send money order or check and 
get on the road to real money at once. 


AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY 


Our agents are making good. Start a crew or take a 
territory yourself. Write today. 


DR. THOMPSON’S STERAL TOOTHBRUSH CO. 


756 So. St. Clair St. Toledo, Ohio 
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What you want to know— 
When you want to know it 


ARMY POSTS AND TOWNS 


By Capt. Charles J. Sullivan 


A new assignment to station looms! 
What troops are there? 


What is the nearest town and 
how is it reached? 


What quarters are available? 


Are there schools for the chil- 
-dren, and churches? 


Where are supplies obtain- 
able and what will I have 
to pay servants? 


What clothes are required, and 
shall I take my automobile? 


All these questions and many others are answered 
about every post occupied by American Troops. 


Price, . . $3.00 


United States Infantry Association 
1115 17th Street Washington, D. ¢ 
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LC Smit! 


wa > When You Buy A Typewriter 


bl owe Get Your Money’s Worth 
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If you buy some article recommended for general 
utility purposes and find that it will only do one 
kind of work well, you probably send it back. 
What you want and need is one for all around 
work. 


And the same with typewriters. The average 
office cannot afford to buy a special machine for 
every different job. You want one that is easily 
and quickly adaptable. 


The L C Smith is the all around machine for 
any office. Any one of several special purpose 
platen rolls, 15 seconds’ time—and you have a 
different machine, ready for billing, manifolding, 
card indexing, stencils—at the fraction of the cost 
of another typewriter. 


Get the machine that is quiet, speedy, easy- 
running and that will stand up longest under heavy 


work. That’s the L C Smith. It has ball bear- 


ings at all points where there is friction. 


Get the machine that amy typist can use. The 
L C Smith may be had in either right or left hand 
style, to suit your operator. 


Phone or write us for a trial 


LC Smith & Corona Typewriters 


Incorporated 
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.... did you promise 
to write Often? 


You know the thrill you get out of letters 
from home! 
Folks back there get the same kick from 
EATON'S your letters! | 
HIGHLAND LINEN Better stock up with good writing paper, | 


—for everyday ; i 
correspondence You'll find these three kinds most convenient. 






















EATON’S 
CRANE’S DeckLeE VELLUM | 
—for very best —a flat sheet for 
the man 





Caton Gane Pike 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
























(Patent Pending) 
Application blanks 
2S S= — a at Journal Office 
= _— Cable Address 
army [JS navy USAUTO 
Camp Equipment 
Buttons, Insignia, Medals, Garrison 
Caps, Campaign Hats and Hat 
Cords for the OFFICER 
and Enlisted Personnel 
We invite company command- 
ers to write us for catalog and 
quotations on their needs for sum- 
mer encampments. 
SEND CAR DESCRIPTION 
Look fo. » Trade ¢ | FOR RATES 
_ elt. MORE INSURANCE 
FOR LESS COST 
N. S. PIEYER. INC. FOR Officers, Warrant Officers, ACTIVE and 
; RETIRED and Nurse Corps of the 
At U. S. Infantry Journal Service Dept. United States Active Services 
UNITED SERVICES AUTOMOBILE ASSN. 
Over 8000 Active Members 
FORT SAM HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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COLONEL 


NOW Be 
Ve 


| 7 E guaranteed golf ball reduced 
| in price—and improved, 

The new, larger meshed marking in- 
duces truer, longer flight—offers an 
absolute minimum of air resistance, and 
the new tough cover has no equal for 
enduring service. 


Remember—if any Colonel Golf Ball 
cuts in play, we will promptly and cheer- 
fully replace it. 

Each ball marked in red, green, blue or 


black—for easy identification. 


Colonel Golf Balls are sold by all Pro- 
fessionals and Sporting Goods Dealers. 
In both dimpled and meshed markings. 


ST. MUNGO MFG.CO.OF AMERICA 
121-123 Sylvan Ave. Newark, N. J. 


COLONEL 
GOLF BALLS 


Sesquicentennial Gold Metal 











For the thorough cleaning of all firearms 
USED BY UNCLE SAM 
Send 10c for Sample 


FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 
2332 N. 8th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 








Southern Engraving Co. 
MAKERS OF 
BETTER 
HALFTONES—LINE CUTS AND 
COLOR PLATES 














wAACUORANT 


ma 


L 





Leggings and Sam Browne Belts 
Made to Measure 


MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY FILLED 
CATALOGUE SUBMITTED ON REQUEST 

THE REVEILLE LEGGING CO. 
LEAVENWORTH KANSAS 
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WHOLESALE 


HUBBARD HARDWARE CoO. 
Tools, Paints, Sporting Goods 


BROADWAY AT 13th STREET, COLUMBUS, GA. 


RETAIL 





Free Delivery to Fort Benning 
Phones 314-315 








Union Trust Company’s Safety 


as well as the liberal interest which this strong institution pays, 
is at the disposal of Army Officers, no matter where they may 
be stationed. 

The Union Trust Company “Banking by Mail” plan is simple, 
convenient and safe—it places our complete service at the very 
doors of everybody everywhere. Detailed information gladly 
furnished on request. 


Two per cent interest paid on checking accounts 
—3 per cent on savings. Small deposits welcomed 


UNION TRUST COMPANY 


OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Capital and Surplus WASHINGTON, D. C. Edw. J. Stellwagen 
$2,500,000.00 


resident 





















ARTICLES and PICTURES 


WANTED 


Suitable for Publication in “The Michigan National 
Guardsman’”’—A Monthly Magazine 


THIS magazine, read each month by officers and men 

of the Michigan National Guard, wants articles and 
photos of particular appeal to Guardsmen. War experi 
ences of unusual nature, if based on fact, are also desired. 
Articles dealing with higher phases of warfare, involved 
technique, etc., not desired as majority of readers are 
enlisted men. Prompt payment upon acceptance for 
publication. Unacceptable manuscripts and pictures 
promptly returned. Address 


1st Lt. Philip C. Pack, Inf., M. N. G., Editor 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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RENTAL SERVICE 


Our organization, with over 
40 years’ experience, is at 
your command in assisting 
you in securing suitable 
quarters in Columbus. 








—_ 


We are Exclusive Agents for 


Wildwood Court 


Apartments 








FLOURNOY REALTY COMPANY 


(REALTORS) 
Capital and Surplus $300,000.00 


3 phones 465 COLUMBUS, GA. 


MRS. YOUNG'S 
Grill 


“The Best of Food™ 
ee 


117 12th Street 
Columbus, Ga. 








DIAMONDS 
JEWELRY 
SILVERWARE and NOVELTIES 


Watch, Clock and Jewelry Repairing 


Quality Courtesy 
Service 


FEFFER JEWELRY COMPANY 


Quality Jewelry 
1201 Broad St. 
Columbus, Georgia 


WATCHES 


Phone 3914 














FURNITURE 


_, = 


CHARACTER 


H. ROTHSCHILD 


“The leading furniture house in Columbus for 
34 years” 


A safe and systematic means 
of saving money 


Commonwealth 
Building & Loan Association 














This is our business 


PHILIP HASKELL 


107 12th Street Columbus, Ga. 








1229 Broad Street 12 13th St. Columbus, Ga. 
WE MAKE MILITARY AND 
CIVILIAN CLOTHES Murrah €# Murrah 
Murrah Bldg. 


Columbus, Georgia 


Loans Insurance Renting 
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The Rst Exchange, Fort Benning 


offers its services to you while stationed at FORT BENNING 
and will be glad to care for the needs of the service elsewhere. 


Our places of business include those mentioned below: 


Grocery DEPARTMENT: 

Staple, Fancy and Green Groceries. Frig- 

idaire-equipped Meat Department. 
Martin Brancu: 

General Post Exchange Supplies, Shoe 
Department, Clothing Department, Spe- 
cial Order Department, Sporting {Goods, 
Candy Shop. 

Suoe Reparr aNnp Hart Sop: 

Genera] Shoe and BootfRepairing. Hats 

cleaned and reblocked. 
TaiLor Suop: 

Regulation Uniforms, Overcoats, and 
Ladies’ Riding Habits Made. Altering. 
Cleaning and Pressing. 

RESTAURANT: 
Location: Service Club. 










Hosprtau Brancu: 
General Post Exchange Supplies. 
Fitiine Station, Tire Repair anp Accrs. 
sorY DEPARTMENT: 
Gas, Oils, Kerosene, Tires, Tubes, Tire 
Repairs, All Auto Accessories. 
Repair Suops, Batrery Deparrwenr, 
GREASE AND Was Racks: 
All Makes of Cars Repaired, Washed 
and Greased. Cars Painted. 
Sopa Fountain: 
Soda, Ice Cream, Cigars, Cigarettes, and 
Candies. 
29TH INFANTRY BRANCH: 
General Post Exchange Supplies. 
247TH INFANTRY BRANCH: 
General Post Exchange Supplies. 














THE INFANTRY SCHOOL NEWS 


The largest and best paper of its kind 
in the service 


All activities of the Infantry School are reported in 
this publication 


DON’T FAIL TO READ IT , 
A WEEKLY PAPER 


Inf. School News, 
Ft. Benning, Ga. 


Enclosed find check for $1.50; please send me the NEWS to address below: 


Name. oa , RR. Pa tee 


Address... 
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All Kinds Country Produce 
Imported Can Goods 


FRANK D. GIGLIO 
VEGETABLES, FISH, OYSTERS 
All Kinds Can Goods 


1027-29 First Avenue 
COLUMBUS, GA. 


LEMUEL D. HILL TERRELL W. HILL 


HILL anp HILL 


REAL Estate * INSURANCE 
LEASES * LOANS 


COLUMBUS - - GEORGIA 













Dixie Brick 


For homes, schools, churches 
and public buildings Show 
room, 1019 Broadway 


Dixie Brick Co. 


Phone 768 





HUMES for 
MUSIC 


TWENTY YEARS 
IN COLUMBUS, 
GEORGIA 













Beach-Mosely Co. 


Wholesale and Retail 
HARDWARE 


1110 Broad Street 
Phones 355 and 356 


Columbus Georgia 








If it’s for Athletics or Sport 
I have it 


Nationally known merchandise 


Let me care for your athletic needs 


LOUIS H. DAVIS’ SPORT SHOP 


BROAD STREET COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 
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=. Chero-Cola 


On In the twist bottle 






CHERO-COLA COMPANY 
COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 














Kirven’s 


ESTABLISHED 1876 
COLUMBUS; GEORGIA 
“Cpited 


Growth 
ALTHOUGH constantly looking ahead in order that our 


every service and merchandising facility would at all 
times anticipate the needs of a growing community and 
changing standards of living, this store has not centered its 
interest on rapid growth. 


Rather it has always been our aim to do everyday tasks 
faithfully, provide dependable, carefully selected merchan- 
dise, and give a conscientious service to our customers. 


To build well rather than build big. 


Perhaps that is the reason why this business has grown s0 
steadily and rapidly. 








Sb 
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The 























Hicks & Johnson, Inc. 
—Druggists— 





Operating the City Drug Store, 1142 Broad 
The Cash Drug Store, 2nd Ave., Bibb City 
The Hicks & Johnson Corner, opposite 

the Post office 


Real service at your command 
Stock in good condition at all Stores 
Excellent Soda Water Service 








Officers assigned as students at Fort Ben- 
ning would benefit by investigating our 
plan of selling house furnishings on half- 
back guarantee at end of school year. 


eA 


Thweatt & Son 


1244 Broap Srreet, Cotumsus, GEORGIA 














THE VOGUE 
Women’s Apparel 





1151 Broad Street 
Columbus, Georgia 




















Made fresh daily from Selected Pasturized Cream 


On Sale at 
POST EXCHANGE 














Autumn days. Revel in them, 
then— ha thought — pause 
and refresh yourself with an ice- 
cold Coca-Cola. 


Every bottle sterilized. 
Over 7 million a day 


IT HAD TO BE GOOD 
TO GET WHERE IT IS 








a 


MC’S 
TELEPHONE 602 
1036 FIRST AVE. 


QUALITY CLEANERS 


HATTERS DYERS 




















Expert 
Boot and Shoe Repairing 





Quality and Service 
We Invite Your Patronage 


Boston Shoe Factory 


1248 Broadway - - Phone 565 
COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 
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Keeping Fit 
for Duty 


A sound body and active brain; 
then when duty calls you will be fit 


Look to your Food and Drink 


EAT ICE CREAM DRINK MILK 
The most perfect foods 





Columbus Dairy 
Company cioreis 








The Royal 
Portable Typewriter | | Miller-Taylor 


Shoe Co. 
Where the New Styles 


Are Shown 
First 





Most modern of lightweight 
typewriters. Can now be 
had in colors if desired 


Branch Store in Post Exchange, 





““Everybody Wants One” Fort Benning 
H. C. STEWART 1130 Broad Street Phone 2408 
THE TYPEWRITER MAN 


Columbus, Ga. 
24 Thirteenth St. "Phone 2622 


COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 
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COLUMBUS CELEBRATES ITS ONE HUNDREDTH ms | 








Columbus Flectric 














the Nation's next great 
developmentbeginning 


ee GEORGIA is capitalizing the natural elements 
of growth and prosperity characteristic of this section. In this 
area a money crop may be produced each month for nine months 
of the year, and the income for the other three months derived 
from live stock and by-products of the farm. The goal of South- 
west Georgia is profitable farm production 12 months of the year, 
and it is being steadily realized ehrough attention to improved pro- 
duction, proper grading and better market methods. Numerous 
ancceiii lndaidtins are springing up all over this section, based 
upon the diversity of food production, the great variety of clays, 
woods and other natural products. There are indications that 
the next great development of this country is already under way 
in Southwest Georgia. We have a handsome 16-page rotogravure 
booklet to mail you if you request it. 






> & fower Company 


Executive Management 
STONE & WEBSTER, INC. 
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Columbus Sheetings 
Sold the W orld Over 








DISTRIBUTION 


1927 
38,000,000 Yards 











Columbus Manufacturing Co. 








E. P. Dismukes, Pres. 
R. E, Dismukes, V.-Pres. O. M. Holland, Treas. 








~ a 


Georgia Manufacturing 


Company 
SEAMLESS HOSIERY 
HOSIERY YARNS 


COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 


W. C. Bradley, Pres. 
H.O. Davidson, V.-Pres. J.M. McKinnon, Treas. 
J. H. Walton, V.-Pres. C. C. Willis, Sec, 

















$ Lf ; A " 


le & Phenix Mills 

Paid up Capital $1,000,000 
HIGH GRADE COTTON GOODS 
Columbus, Georgia 





Established in 1850 








E. W. Swift, Pres. A. Iliges, Sec. and Treas. 
Clifford J. Swift, V.-Pres. and Gen'l Mgr. 

















Swift Spinning Mills 
COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 


HIGH GRADE YARNS 


on Cones, Tubes and Skeins, Single 
and Twisted 








Bibb 
Manufacturing 


Company 


COTTON 
SPINNERS 


Macon, Georgia 
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H. L. Williams, President 
Paul K. McKenney, Vice-President and Treasurer 
G. C. Barfield, Secretary 











Swift Manufacturing Co. 














MANUFACTURERS 
] d tt Manufacturers of 
Re we "’ eter COLORED YARNS for KNITTING 
ais ene COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 
MERITAS MILLS sae 














Perkins Hosiery Mills 
COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 


Manufacturers of cotton yarn in 
mock twists, solid colors and 
Col b ' heather mixtures 
um us, Georgia Men's, Ladies’ and Children’s Popular 


Priced Hosiery 


























: ‘ E. W. Swift, Pres. J. P. Kyle, Sec.-Treas. 
Georgia Webbing and Geo. P. Swift, V.-Pres. and Sales Mer. 
Tape Company ET 
COLUMBUS-MADE 
MILITARY 
WEB Muscogee Manufacturing 
BELTS Company 


Manufacturers of 


COLORED COTTON, TICKINGS, 
Columbus, Georgia TOWELS, YARNS, ETC. 


Columbus, Georgia 
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FOR NINETY YEARS 


the 
Leading Bank in the Nation’s Capital 


Tue Riccs NATIONAL BANK 
OF WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Resources - - - - - - $50,000,000 




















“Most Mileage for Fewest Dollars” 








BcceR = DRIVE BIGGER 
setter BETTER Georgia 
SALES ew service ~=Auto Exchange 
& ——— 1213 First Avenue 

Phone 1132 


While Stationed at Ft. Benning and Columbus 


COLUMBUS, GA. 
W. A. NEWSOME, Fort Benning Representative 

















The Walton-Forbes Company 


1305 First Avenue, Columbus, Georgia 
(Waverly Hotel Building) 


Printing Plant and 











Office Supplies 
One of the Howard parlor car buses on its way Store all under the same roof which means 
from Columbus to Fort Benning —- 
HOWARD BUS LINE, INC. LOWER PRICES—QUICKER SERVICE 


Operating Under Government Franchise 
Bond and Liability Insurance Provided 
City 410 PHONES Post 224 


Telephone 178 
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Let Your Next Tire Be 
a Murray Tire 


A* Standard Tires carry 12,000 mile guarantee. 


All DeLuxe Tires carry 24,000 mile guaran- 
tee. 


Material and workmanship of the highest quality. 


Low prices resulting from direct sale—manufac- 
turer to user. 


Prices include delivery and subject to members’ discount 


MURRAY TIRES AND TUBES 


The United States Infantry Association and the 
Murray Company stand behind Murray Tires 


Write for prices on Murray Murruco and 
Chieftain second and third grade tires 





Save Money—Order From 


United States Infantry Association 





Extra Heavy Extra Heavy Extra Heavy 
Balloon Extra Heavy De Luxe Gonyeen Red Balloon 

Sizes Rim Diam. Cord Tires Balloon Tirea Balloon Tires ubes Tubes 
27x4.40 19 fe | eee. -- |) ees ey | te Oe 
294.40 21 9.65 $11.75 $18.50 1.80 $2.25 
30x4.50 21 10.00 12.50 18.60 2.00 2.45 
28x4.75 19 11.60 13.95 19.00 2.05 2.50 
29x4.75 20 12.25 14.50 19.80 2.05 2.55 
30x4.75 21 Ll eee ee 2.10 2.60 
31x4.95 22 [eet me = 2.25 2.75 
30x5. 20 13.75 16.50 20.40 2.16 2.65 
31x5.00 21 14.25 17.00 20.80 2.20 2.70 
28x5. 18 . i ee ee 2.30 2.95 
30x5.25 20 15.95 18.65 22.80 2.40 3.05 
31x5.25 21 16.45 19.25 23.60 2.50 3.15 
32x5.77 — ©” See 23.95 ee “Wit ee 
295.50 19 17.50 20.25 24.80 2.75 3.45 
30x6.00 18 18.50 21.75 26.40 2.90 3.65 
31x6.00 19 18.75 22.25 26.80 3.10 3.85 
32x6.00 20 19.25 22.50 27.20 3.10 3.85 
33x6.00 21 19.90 27.25 3.25 4.15 
32x6.20 20 22.95 26.75 32.80 3.25 4.25 
32x6.75 —C—T ee 28.75 36.00 3.90 4.90 
33x6.75 _— #@€©6° | Saeee 29.75 36.80 4.00 6.10 


1115 17th Street Washington, D. C. 
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FINANCE LOANS 


THE PURCHASE OF 


TO OFFICERS 
AUTOMOBILES 


Anywhere in the “oe 
United States for Military-Naval Services 
fh f th 
— Anywhere in the World 


Military-Naval Services 


to be repaid in 
+++ 


Convenient Monthly 
We can Save You 


MONEY Amounts 


FEDERAL SERVICES FINANCE CORP. FEDERAL SERVICES FINANCE CORP. 
26 JACKSON PLACH f 1ACKSON PLACE 


WASHINGTON, D. ¢ WASHINGTON, D. ¢ 



































Electrical Leadership 


HE manufacture of electrical machinery has taken on a 

new importance in the last decade—the rapid progress 

in commerce and industry makes it necessary to meet 
new conditions almost daily and to accurately judge their 
trend far into the future. 


Westinghouse engineers have played a prominent part in 
this development. The successful position held by the 
company today in the electrical field is due primarily to 
Westinghouse engineering vision. 


The vision has brought about many of the most important 
modern improvements in electrical machinery. It has put 
Westinghouse in a position to build and install the most 
efficient machinery for every electrical service. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
East Pittsburgh Pennsylvania 


Sales Offices in All Principal Cities of 
the United States and Foreign Countries 


Westinghouse 
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Police up your legs 


with a Pair of Fox’s 


UST honest-to-goodness soldierly 

wrappings. Fox’s will take the 
gawkiness out of the “rookiest” pair 
of legs that ever snapped to atten- 
tion on a company front. Roll into 
a pair when you go on leave or fur- 
lough. They’ll make your legs feel 
proud to carry you home—or to any 
gathering where smartness is the or- 
der of the day. 

Light weight, iron strong, Fox’s 


Non-Fray Spiral Puttees lie flat 
against the calf, roll neatly and stay 
orderly. Colors are fast, and they 
are made of finest English wool. 
Because of a special process, they 


will not fray at the edges like ordi- 


nary puttees. 


Buy Fox’s Puttees at your nearest 
military store (POST EXCHANGE) 


—or send money to 


THE MANLEY-JOHNSON CORPORATION 
Sole Agents 


Dept. B-14, 260 West Broadway 


New York City 


Regulation Heavy Weight - - - $5.00 
Extra Fine Light Weight - - - 6.00 
Extra Fine Light Weight Tan - - 6.50 







“F. I. P.” Fox’s 
Improved Puttees 


Made in various 


CAUTION—See that the name “‘Fox’’ is on the metal discs 
(right and left) attached to every genuine pair of Fox's (IL) 
New Non-Fray_Spiral Puttees. 


be we) 


“Non-Fray \ 
Spiral” Puttees S 








sveighte and shades. 
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ESTABLISHED 1818 


CLOTHING, 
mens 18 Furnishing ok. 


MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Telephone Murray Hill 8800 





Uniforms for Officers of the Army and Navy 


Agents in the United States for the 
“WOODROW” CAP 


and 
Messrs. Peal & Co.’s “Sam Browne” Belt 


BUSTON PAL“ BEACH NEWPOR) 
LITTLE SYUILOING PLAZA BUI BG AVORAIN GUNLOIRO 
Taewowt con Gorneree Covers Rees 220 Bente tere 











Every Form of Banking 


Between these two banks you will find 
accommodation in every phase of banking 


Call on us in Columbus or on Mr. 
C. P. Willis, our Fort Benning Repre- 
sentative, located in the Officers Club 


Columbus Bank & Trust Co. 


Resources over 4 million 


Third National Bank 


Capital and Surplus one million 
































COLUMBUS 


Welcomes You 


to the 


INFANTRY SCHOOL 


All doughboys ultimately are stationed at 
Fort Benning, Georgia. Southern hospi- 
tality anda friendly city await your coming 


CITY COMMISSION, COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 


























